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A distinguished Rear Admiral of the United 
States Navy recently made this statement about 
a secret device that Apex is now making for our 


fighting forces: 


“Secret Fire Control equipment now used on all 
calibers of guns is setting new gunnery records 
for the Navy. A sight is taken on the target and 
the automatic computing machine on the gun 
does the rest, determining the range and lead nec- 


essary to hit a moving object, even in the dark.” 


lo make such an intricate and highly precisioned 
device requires craftsmen and machines that can 


work metal to the closest of tolerances. Built as 


a watchmaker builds a fine watch, each of its 
rotating parts are perfectly balanced by the 
ingenious use of cathode rays and magnetic waves. 
32 ball bearing assemblies are used in its construc- 
tion, and many of its parts are tested for extreme 
accuracy by the most modern of scientific 
instruments to hold tolerances to a point 15 times 
finer than a human hair. 


To accomplish such perfection in workman- 


ship, it was necessary to install new precision 
machinery and employ highly skilled crafts- 
men. With these same machines, able men and 
newly gained precision experience, Apex will 
build finer home appliances when peace returns. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Apex Main Plant before new Sandusky Plant, home of the 
additions. Now 50% larger. 


popular Faulitless line. 


New Apex Research and En- Apex Foundry, making perma- 
nent mold and sand castings. 


gineering Laboratory. 


The entire Apex organization is all-out on war orders, making such delicate and highly-precisioned devices as aircraft 
engine parts, firing controls for naval guns, aerial photographic equipment, hizh altitude oxygen control devices, 
practise shell development and other jobs requiring the services and skill of highly trained and experienced technicians. 
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By Way of Introduction 


IST-war planning—that necessary exploring of where-do- 
we-go-from-here—requires a lot of facts. To be a sound 
exploration of future possibilities, it must be made with a 

constant reference to past experience. For that reason, this post- 
war planning issue of ELectricAL MERCHANDISING has in it 
much that is a matter of record. 

For one example, we are printing on pages 22 and 23 a table 
of appliance sales for the ten years down to 1942. This same 
table was published a year ago. The reason we feel it necessary 
to reprint this record of sales is because this information is in 
such continuous request. During the past year we have had 
more than 500 individual requests for the figures in this table, 
showing a need in the market study and planning being carried 
on by manufacturers, utilities, distributors and retailers. In fact, 
the entire issue is designed to answer questions.- We feel we are 
in an exceptional position to know what data is important to the 
appliance trade from the questions that are being asked of us. 


iy the tables showing wired homes and their locations, the 
saturation of refrigerators, ranges, and radio, we are pre- 
senting for the first time a new type of market breakdown. We 
are not only reporting this important market data by states as 
heretofore, but by the divisions within the states—urban, 
suburban or rural-non-farm and farm. This, we believe, is one 
of the most important services we have been able to render to 
appliance marketers of all types and regret that it is impossible 
for us to present this type of breakdown on other appliances 
than those named, due to the fact that it is, in part, based on the 
U. S. Census of 1940, and the Census reported only on cooking, 
refrigeration and radio. 

We have looked ahead in this issue to new opportunities that 
will be present with the end of the war: among others the great 
expansion of the farm market; the new service of home freezing 
and cold storage; and the expanding opportunities in lighting. 
We have made forecasts, conservative we believe, of possible 
sales of appliances by units and by dollars. Like all other 
prophecy, this may be subject to question. We can only say 
that there has been frequent and urgent demand for such esti- 
mates, and that we have arrived at such figures as we present 
by careful-comparison of all the known factors, a knowledge of 
what has happened in the past, and a weighing of figures and 
statements made or forecast from informed and_ responsible 
sources. 


A* important contribution to post-war thinking is contained 
in the annual survey of utility-dealer merchandising. Nearly 
100 utilities, serving 13,578,012 residential customers—close to 


one-half the wired homes in the country—answered our ques- 
tionnaire and reported the following significant facts: 

Roughly two-thirds—63 percent—of the utilities are planning 
to merchandise. An additional 7 percent are still undecided, and 
30 percent have definitely decided to date not to engage in any 
direct selling. Over half of those utilities planning to mer- 
chandise, moreover, will sell a complete line of major appliances ; 
the remainder will confine themselves largely to load-building 
items such as ranges and water heaters. Chief reason given for 
this renewed interest in appliance selling is the need of the 
power company to replace present industrial and other war loads. 
Most of the companies reporting, however, are planning full 
dealer cooperative programs. 

The survey also reveals that out of a total of 24,069 dealers 
of all types who were selling appliances in 1941, that 16,802, or 
70 percent, are still in business, and the greater number of these 
are expected to remain in business for the duration. This is a 
more favorable picture of dealer mortality than had been antici- 
pated a year ago. Most of the utilities thought these dealers 
sufficient in number and efficiency to form a sound distribution 
for post-war appliances. New dealers of all types are expected 
to enter the field, however, and here the feeling seems to be 
that the chain type of operation, especially in the tire and auto- 
motive accessory fields such as Firestone, Goodyear and the 
like will be increasingly important factors in the post-war 
merchandising picture. 

The survey, in addition, brings together valuable information 
from all sections of the country on such questions as the ade- 
quacy of appliance service, the supply of service parts, the 
number and type of customers served, changes in the territories 
due to war, promotions carried on in 1943. 


E present this post-war planning issue with the belief that 
it will serve the appliance trade as a gathering of needed 
facts and well considered opinions. 

We have had much help on this job from many sources. 
Many men and institutions have cordially shared with us their 
knowledge and their viewpoint. We extend to all of.those that 
have thus collaborated, our warmest thanks and deep apprecia- 
tion. < 
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DATE TO TALK 
OVER POST- 
WAR PLANS ! 





1. Product Performance 


2. Sales Volume 6. Advertising and Sales Promotion 
3. Dealer Profits : — and Service. Education 

4. Product Impro * rermanency of Perso 
i. Policies aren 


9. Financial Stability 
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roduction Starts again 


America’s Leadin Manufacturer 
of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 


STOR WHEEL CORP. 
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of Premier’s Policy 
for Post-War Distribution 


I. Highest Quality Delivered at Lowest Possible Cost 


All Premier cleaners to be built in the post-war period will have tained. But there will be a considerable change in Premier’s 
to pass the test of highest quality, just as in pre-war days. distribution methods which should result in delivery of the 
Premier standards in materials and workmanship will be main- new merchandise to consumers at the lowest possible cost. 








2. Nationwide Marketing Through Independent Distributors 


Premier plans to direct its sales through independent direct to the consumer or through a local store, was discon- 
specialty appliance distributors, assuring complete nation- tinued by Premier before the war and will not be resumed. 
wide sales coverage. Premier believes that this represents This decision has been reached in the conviction that the 
the most efficient and economical system of distribution. A consuming public should no longer be burdened with the 
factory-maintained retail organization, whether selling exorbitant and unnecessary expense of this type of selling. 


3. Sales Division Offices to Assist Distributors 


Premier’s branch offices in principal marketing areas where suitable wholesale representation cannot be ar- 
have proved their value under wartime conditions. ranged, a Premier division office may substitute for a 
They will be maintained after the war to assist dis- distributor but nowhere will any of these branches 
tributors in every possible way. In isolated cases, compete with distributors. 


4. Program Will Stress “Service Behind the Sale” 


Wartime experience has proved beyond ques- is urging every appliance retailer to maintain 
tion that a thorough-going Service program Service facilities after the war and will, in turn, 
will be essential to successful selling of electri- continue to give all possible aid in making 
cal appliances in the future — and that such Service a lasting and profitable part of the re- 
Service is in itself a profit-producer. Premier tail appliance business. 


DIVISION 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, INC. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











GUARANTEED 
CERTIFIED SERVICE 


For Vacuum Cleaners 
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A New Year is here. A New Year 
which will bring us even closer to 
Victory. Thanks to the steadfast de- 
termination of every man, woman and 
child who calls himself “ 
A time for looking forward. A time 


American.” 


for reviewing the past. A time for ques- 
tioning, if there ever was a time! 
A time for crystallizing all our 


thoughts. A time for looking back upon 


Plan for 
ibe Future | 





the many questions Zenith has pro- 
posed to you by means of these pages 
-month by month—of the past year. 

What can be more helpful to you at 
the beginning of a new year than to 
take another look at the most impor- 
tant questions? 

Have you answered them all in your 
mind? Is your thinking set for post 


war radio merchandising? 





QUESTION 1 


Which brand of radio moved off my floor 
at the most rapid rate after civilian pro- 
duction ceased in the spring of 1942 
after sales, advertising and promotion 
pressure were called off? 


Answer a 
QUESTION 2 
What line in the past was my finest over- 
all-price feature design ... serv- 


ice-free quality performance radio and 
' 


radio-phonograph line? 


A nswer 


QUESTION 3 


Which of my brands of phonograph com- 


binations and radios during the past few 


me the least amount of service trouble ? 


A nswer 





years of modern radio production, gave 


Zucestions You Should posh Yourself 


QUESTION 4 
a. During the past decade, which brands 
of radio forced me to take the biggest 
end-season mark downs, sales-pres- 
sured me into organized “dumps,” obso- 
leted my valuable inventory without 
mercy ? 
b. Which brand, on the other hand, was 
my most stable year ’round policy-pro- 
tected line ? 

Answer a. 


b. 








QUESTION 5 


What radio manufacturer has the great- 
est reputation for extreme value, amaz- 
ing performance and reliability in the 
portable radio field? 


Answe ‘ 











Getter than Cash 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 














WHEN ANSWERING THESE 
QUESTIONS, BEAR IN MIND 
A FEW PERTINENT AND 
POTENT FACTS 


1. Fastest Moving Line 


Reports, nationwide, say that Zenith moved 
first off the retail floor and first into the home, 
when the selling heat was off—and products 
moved only on their merits and the reputa- 
tions of their makers. 


2. Advanced —Strategic Line Design 


Wide choice of advanced design always, bet- 
ter and service-free performance, finer tone, 
strategic pricing with full value for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar, features you can see, feel, 
hear, touch, these are the stuff of which 
Zenith leadership in radio was built and will 
continue to be built. 


3. Service-Free Performance 


The war materiel to which Zenith is now 
devoting one hundred percent of its time, 
requires unbelievably close tolerances. Good 
workmanship, trouble-free performance — 
these are prime Zenith essentials in war as 
in peacetime. 


4. 12-Month Protective Policy 


Zenith has never believed in policies that 
cause unexpected obsolescence, and year end 
dumps. Zenith believes in maintaining value 
and profits twelve months of the year. Lead- 
ership is the reward! 


5. Portable Radio Supremacy 


Zenith has consistently LED THE RADIO IN- 
DUSTRY in percentage of its famous Wave- 
magnet portable sales to the industry’s port- 
able radio sales. That statement is based on 
authentic industry figures—a part of the in- 
disputable record! 


rail UT Distances RAD J re 





NIC 
WORLD’s ; cap pobucTs EXCLusiy¢ 
GS MANUFACTURE, 
\ 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION «¢ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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Today’s Job... 
Tomorrow’s Plans... 


Richt now, America’s fighting men have first call on our services. 
Making weapons of war is our major responsibility. And we’re giving 


it everything we’ve got. 


However, we know that there must be jobs ready for the men in the 
battle lines when Peace comes. That America’s great plants must con- 
tinue to hum after Victory if we are to keep this nation strong. And we 
have not forgotten our obligation to our dealers to help them make the 


most of the great opportunities which lie ahead. 


To continue to make Frigidaire products America’s first choice is our 
goal for the future. Our plans must await Victory. But one thing is 
certain: There will be more and better Frigidaire products for more 


people ...and in their making, more jobs for more men. 


Por Excellence 


(f= FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


in War Production Peacetime builders of 


HOME APPLIANCES + COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION «+ AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Of course they can—and will! They'll meet—and 
break—their 4th War Loan quota by each selling at 
least $200 worth of “E” Bonds to their customers 
and friends. They'll do you proud the way they'll help 
put this 4th War Loan over the top in record time! 


You've probably already gone over your plans with 
your City War Finance Retail Chairman. If not, get in 
touch with him at once. One good way to make sure 
that all your people understand just how to make out 
“E” Bond applications, and how to go about selling 
their $200 quotas, is to line your staff up in two rival 
sales teams, with captains for each floor, and lieuten- 
ants for each department. Explain how they can not 
only sell to customers in the store, but how they can call, 
or write, their charge customers and friends outside. 


You're undoubtedly already following through with 
outside banners and store-wide displays to make 
everyone realize you're all-out for the 4th War Loan. 
There are some splendid posters to be had direct from 


This space contributed to Victory by 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


the Treasury, or from your local War Finance Com- 
mittee. And, of course, you can make your own, too. 

Here’s a thought. Have you explained to your sales 
staff that each clerk who sells $200, or more, of War 
Bonds will receive from the Treasury Department a 
special individual citation expressing the appre- 
ciation of the Nation for this vital wartime service? 
Set as your store’s goal: “100% Citation Winners!" 
Tie this in with the natural team rivalry, and you have 
a powerful sales stimulant. , 

And here’s another thought. People buy in about 
the ratio they are urged to buy. So give the Bond 
Drive a good play in your advertising, and don't fail 
to furnish each sales person with an inexpensive, but 
prominent, lapel card or button, reading: ‘‘We are 
selling War Bonds for the 4th War Loan.” 

And here’s a final thought. The best salesman always 
“sells’’ himself first. Buy all you can as individuals. 
And buy all you can as an organization. 





This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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FOR PROGRESS IN PEACE 
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ince best money in the world is that of the —_ fourth war loan drive. So our dollars go to war, 
good old U.S.A. It always has been — to help win victory. And when they return to 













always will be! us, with interest, they will be the basis of our 
And the best bank in the world is the Treas- progress in the peacetime conduct of your 
ury of the United States of America. business and ours. 
Now Uncle Sam is Only adequate war 
asking for fourteen financing can give Amer- 
billion dollars of your ican forces and our allies 
money and ours... the things they need. 


$14,000,000,000 to reach The only answer is — 
the goal set for the buy more War Bonds. 


A.J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 


MILWAUKEE + Since 1875 + WISCONSIN 


RRND a cractsrets oF mince, samons...-auecraic wares wearens (ema 
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FROM KITES= 


An antenna was needed to expand the range of the Gibson Girl sea-rescue 





radio set. Hoffman engineers solved the problem with a box-kite—simple, 
sturdy, built to fly in winds from 7 to 70 miles an hour, at a specified angle. 
Engineering ingenuity broke a tight bottleneck in design. 


TO FREQUENCY METERS 


Not many months ago, Hoffman took on the job of producing crystal 
frequency indicating equipment of vital importance in Navy communica- p , ee sg 
tions. The plant was tooled up, manufacturing procedures established, 
testing equipment installed, all in record time. Now, mass-production 
quantities of this high-precision equipment are rolling off the lines. An- 


other of many important bottlenecks broken. 


IT’S INITIATIVE -IMAGINATION 


Kites and frequency meters are but two of the many important jobs being 
done by Hoffman Radio Corp. We've intentionally taken on the toughest 
jobs—and broken the bottlenecks. We take great pride in the flexibility 
and fast action of our organization. It has made our contribution to the war 
effort greater and will result in the production of finer equipment for our 


dealers as soon as the war is over. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MISSION BELL RADIOS 
an MITCHELL-HUGHES PHONO-COMBINATIONS .. . 
ELECTRONIC -AND COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


> 2 Si: coe R FP, 


3430 SOUTH HILL STReeT tos ANGELES yO a 
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Dealer Profits 


for Tomorrow! 


' 
For excellence in 
war production 


Wise dealers are planning vow for the future. 

Victory first, of course; with every ounce of every man’s 
energy and effort thrown into the fight. 

Yet without relaxing that effort in any degree, the prob- 
lems victory will bring warrant immediate attention. 
Probably you are already studying the lines that will be 
real profit builders for you when peace comes. 


In this connection it will pay you to consider the Link- 
Belt line of Automatic Coal Stokers—designed, built and 
backed by the nation’s leading manufacturers of materials 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Mfg. Plant and Sales Headquarters, 2410 West 18th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 
























“Challenger” Bituminous Hopper 
illustrated. Also furnished in Anthracite 
model, and Bin-Fed—both Anthracite 
and Bituminous. Commercial and 
Industrial models up to 300 B.H.P. 


handling and power transmission equipment. This is one 
of the most valuable franchises you can get today for 
profitable business tomorrow. 

Thousands of Link-Belt stokers are operating today—the 
line is complete—superior quality, modern design and 
efficient operation are certain—and you will be able to 
recommend and sell them with full confidence as to their 
low-cost heating performance. 


If you are interested in becoming a franchised dealer for 
Link-Belt Automatic Coal Stokers, write us now. We shall 
be glad to discuss our entire profit-building plan with you. 


9415 


QW, 


\ 
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STATE Sone 01966 | Urban | Steariinees | Rural Farm 
Maine 195, 800 84,309 | 86,599 24,892 
New Hampshire 131, 200 72,615 | 45,497 13,088 
Vv t 78,400 | 29,457 32,519 16,424 
Siecenghmacthe 1,161,100 | 1,017,833 120, 428 22,839 
Rhode Island 190,400 | 171,087 17 ,003 2,310 
Connecticut 479,100 | 315,464 140 , 540 23 ,096 
NEW ENGLAND 2,236,000 | 1,690,765 | 442,586 | 102,649 
New York 3,485,900 2,897,788 | 437 , 987 150,125 
New Jersey 1,140, 100 906,869 | 202,180 | 31,051 
Pennsylvania 2,246,000 | 1,600 , 687 508,533 136,780 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. . 6,872,000 5,405,344 | 1,148,700 | 317,956 
Ohio 1,780,000 | 1,287,973 312,391 | 179 , 636 
Indiana 841,600 | 533,448 190,362 | 117,790 
Illinois 1,940,900 | 1,562,952 270,423 | 107 525 
Michigan 1,375, 200 921,784 278,143 | 175,273 
Wisconsin 727 , 300 | 448,113 164,733 | 114,454 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL. 6,665,000 4,754,270 1,216,052 | 694,678 
regenera sass | sa | Ee | an 
Missouri 738, 300 533,760 151, 163 53,377 
perce ake was | es | | ee 
South Dakota . , , ’ 
Shen. . 241, 100 127 689 70,555 42,856 
Kansas. 365, 800 207 , 861 107, 127 50,812 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL. . 2,585,700 1,585,013 654, 246 346,441 
Dolemeee, emcee bese 63,000 36,727 20 , 884 5,389 
Marylan ma 
District of Columbia rest psa nn pos ro 
Virginia. . ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Went Virginia 294,800 | 125,033 138,972 30,795 
North Carolina 447 , 500 207 , 539 152,709 87 , 252 
= aes | ate | mess | Sea 
Georgia , ’ , , 
Florida 365,200 | 259,242 | 86 , 968 18,990 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 2,763,100 | 1,625,030 | 821, 140 316,930 
Kentucky 367,900 | 213,317 107 , 364 47,219 
oy sees | isis | sae | | Bae 
abDama , | ’ ’ 9 
Mississippi 165,200 | 87,746 46,916 30,538 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL. 1,253,500 739,517 344, 355 169 , 628 
Arkansas 178,000 | 101,805 52,586 23,609 
Louisiana 300,000 | 209 975 68,469 | 21,556 
Oklahoma 324,600 | 213,721 75,208 | 35,671 
Texas... 1,016,000 | 674,379 | 227,680 | 113,941 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 1,818 600 1,199, 880 423,943 194,777 
Montana 96,000 | 47,692 32,141 16, 167 
Idaho 112,500 45,251 32,862 34, 387 
Wyoming 43,400 | 21,381 14,577 | 7,442 
Colorado 233,900 146,724 59, 204 | 27,972 
a wees | des | ase | .ie 
Arizona ’ ’ | ’ ’ 
Utah... 144, 100 87 , 866 38,270 | 17,964 
Nevada. . 26,500 11,821 | 12,113 | 2,566 
MOUNTAIN 815,900 440 563 250,105 | 125,232 
Washington 522,000 303,644 140,086 78,270 
Oregon 283,700 | 156,623 75,239 | 1,838 
California 2,184,500 | 1,610,109 | 406,560 167,831 
PACIFIC... 2,990,200 | 2,070,376, | 621,885 297,939 
UNITED STATES 28,000,000 19,510,758 5,923,012 2,566, 230 
100 .00% 69.68% 21.15% 9.17% 


J 





—Prepared by Market Analysis Department of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING based on data from the Edi- 
son Electrical Institute, and the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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HE table on the left—wired 
homes in the United States— 


shows the basic divisions of the 
appliance market. While we have re- 
ported year by year the table of wired 
homes divided by sections and by states, 
this is the first time that we have been 
able to present an estimate of the divi- 
sion of wired homes within the states 
by urban, rural non-farm and rural 
farm users of electricity. 

These classifications call for some 
explanation. Urban includes cities or 
other incorporated places having 2500 
inhabitants or more. Rural-non-farm 
dwelling units are those located out- 
side the boundaries of urban places but 
not on farms. This group is composed 
of dwelling units in a wide variety of 
locations, ranging from isolated non- 
farm homes in the open country to 
homes in small unincorporated areas 
adjacent to a large city. Rural farm 
dwelling units are those located on 
farms outside urban places. 

We don’t present these figures as 
accurate to the last numeral. They are 
based on a careful comparison of the 
latest reports from Edison Electric In- 
stitute and the Bureau of the Census 
for 1940. They are, we believe, highly 
valuable in market planning, represent- 
ing all the major market divisions and, 
we believe, are within allowable limi- 
tation of statistical accuracy. 


HE tables on the opposite page 

show the degree to which wired 
home additions made since January 
1940 compare with the increase in non- 
agricultural employment. They are the 
best answer we have found to the ques- 
tion, so frequently raised, as to the 
effect of population changes on_ the 
market for electrical goods. After muc! 
study we adopted the table of increase: 
in non-agricultural employment, rather 
than the tables showing population 
changes. In reports of total populatior 
changes some states have lost popula: 
tion although all show an increase it 
wired homes. We feel, therefore, tha 
non-agricultural employment which it 
all states shows increase affords a bet 
ter basis for comparison for marketing 
purposes. 

The reader will note that in som 
sections of the country, particularly th 
Pacific area, the percentage of wir 
home additions corresponds close! 
with the percentage of increase of no! 
agricultural employment. 

The reader should also note that th 
percentage of additions to wired hom 
and the percentage of increase in 
ployment is not figured on a direct pe 





centage rate within the state, but 
percentage of the total increase of hot 
classifications for the entire Unit 
States. 
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Wired Homes... The Post-War’ Market Base 





WIRED HOME ADDITIONS 


Jan. 1940 — Jan. 1944 








%o 1940-1944 
Additions 
Additi 
STATE 1940-1944 to U. S. Total 
EE a ee ee ee re 14,420 .42 
PR IINEIID, 4... occ ac nnses 8,443 .25 
Vermont..... ee eh ee ee 3,034 .09 
Massachusetts............ 45,778 1.35 
i lao dd aco 9 grates ae aha 2,804 .08 
Een rrr re 43,146 1.27 
NEW ENGLAND............... 117 ,625 3.46 
I io os wid Wigs set ae aoa Wake ele 121,060 3.56 
STP TCT CC CoC 88 , 564 2.60 
NG 65k. 5 x a9. Xc8 eve ak xe mes 169 , 188 4.98 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC............ 378 ,812 11.14 
EES eee ee eee 177 ,007 5.20 
a eet ee 104,175 3.06 
Ee a saga vinlae emote 156 , 362 4.60 
I gota wink bea reek ae 167 , 298 4.92 
Wisconsin........ BR ene ie! 72,643 2.14 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL..... 677 , 485 19.92 
REE SERE NSARM YP rf, 94,128 2.77 
ES oo od cia pia digit Re ark Y 48 ,454 1.43 
ees archaea es ; 85 , 656 2.52 
Nn ds pe weecnenbdavut 9,625 .28 
CO ee 2,352 .07 
Nebraska.......... ; Se metic ee 5,659 17 
EERE ES ae eR eer 41,991 1.23 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 287 , 865 8.47 
I ss sn ais wes ane ee wheal bane 15,194 45 ’ 
Maryland.. Eee en eee 
District of Golumbia................ 62,998 2.4 | 
Virginia. . (EE rs ee 93,396 2.75 
West Virginia Sa ee 57 ,687 1.69 
North Carolina..... ee ere cee 107,151 3.15 
South Carolina... ye ee 62,984 1.85 
Saas cads.cwe ratcdmetan 112,587 3.31 
RSET aia tehidiale 77,519 2.28 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 609 , 511 17.92 
Kentucky....... 81,193 2.39 
Tennessee......... eee 101,592 2.99 
“RS ee Ef OER oF 89 , 933 2.64 
SE ee 50,173 1.48 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL. 322,891 9.50 
Arkansas..... 42,571 1.25 
Louisiana... 50 577 1.49 
Oklahoma.... fs Sin 51,634 1.52 
YE +. kiiedenedemdas iw 237 , 224 6.97 
WEST*SOUTH CENTRAL.. 382,006 11.23 
S| EEC ET ee OP 1,405 04 
SR ae 14,942 44 
Wyoming......... 5,205 15 
ee . . cai enteral 26 , 396 .78 
CS eee ee ee 23,149 .68 
ED Set ee or 17,192 51 
I aoe ae aha hig oe SEM BOW Wheoe 27 ,327 .80 
EG eS pe aes ese ieee ae 5,489 16 
EE ort os neha waned aes 118 , 295 3.48 
EET ee 74,590 2.19 
Tin, Tirta. b's wailing s hiarWiae mee 34,980 1.03 
EEE RE ee 396 , 656 11.66 
eee 506 , 226 14.88 
EY CI oe aw saan 3,400,716 100% 




















INCREASE IN NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT, 


April 1940—June 1943 

















Wage Earners % of U.S. 
STATE and Salaried Total 
Employees ~ 
Maine... 81,000 91 
Rcd. Shas deck cswess 9,000 .10 
Vermont..... Sat of Pay 10 ,000 Al 
Tn — ee 345 ,000 3.88 
EE et oc are cate 54,000 .61 
cS ee ee ee Seen 204 , 000 2.30 
NEW ENGLAND 703 ,000 “7.91 
0 SRE OTE TS 702,000 7.90 
New Jersey......... Sods <n eae oe 363 ,000 4.09 
NE oa’, oa dra pas w ean kek ere 639 ,000 7.19 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC............ 1,704,000 19.18 
| ER a ree eee eh eee 656 , 000 g 7 38 
Indiana 299 ,000 3.37 
EE 6 Ban ect Baran’ Sys REO G 509 000 5.73 
Michigan 430 ,000 4.84 
Wisconsin. . 178 ,000 2.00 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 2,072,000 23 32 
Minnesota.... 123 ,000 1.38 
ae 54,000 61 
Missouri........ 215 ,000 2.42 
North Dakota... 4,000 .05 
South Dakota 3,000 .03 
Nebraska. . 70 ,000 .79 
Kansas..... 131,000 1.47 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL... 600 , 000 6.75 
SEL OC et eT eae 25,000 . 28 
Maryland eee 260 , 000 2.93 
District of Columbia. . 159 ,000 1.79 
.. ease 207 ,000 2.33 
West Virginia Pe a ee 60 ,000 .67 
North Carolina... 110 ,000 1.24 
South Carolina. . 102 ,000 1.16 
oe 155,000 1.74 
I os a a lok 100 ,000 1.12 
SOUTH ATLANTIC... 1,178,000 13.26 
Kentucky......... 64,000 . 72 
Tennessee..... 136 ,000 1.53 
Alabama........ 191,000 2.15 
Mississippi... .. 48 ,000 54 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL... 439,000 4,94 
ES orci aactden 64,000 7? 
Louisiana. ...... 114,000 1.28 
Oklahoma... 83,000 94 
, | elle ae ee 427 ,000 4 81 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL... 688 , 000 ; 7 75 
EO er St Ne oy 3,000 03 
Se SA aaa ca re 18 ,000 .20 
a 11,000 13 
Colorado....... 65,000 .73 
New Mexico...... 6,000 .07 
ee 26 , 000 29 
SNS oid ss 2 Re teat yn A ae 64,000 72 
| eT OE ees. 14,000 .16 
MOUNTAIN.................... 207 , 000 2.33 
Washington.......... 235 , 000 2 65 
ere 114,000 1.28 
A oa ea oes 944 , 000 10.63 
EE a 1,293,000 14.56 
os es sa 8,884,000 100° , 
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—Prepared by Market Analysis Department, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
based on data from Edison Electric Institute and Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
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POST-WAR MARKETS 





KLECTRIC 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING esti- 
mates that now, January 1944, there 
is need for at least 4,100,000 new 
electric refrigerators. Post-war mar- 
ket for five years beginning 194X 
should be a minimum of 3,750,000 
electric refrigerators annually. 





HE above estimate of deficiency 
is based on the ratio of electric 
refrigerator sales to new urban 
dwelling units built and newly wired 
farms in the years 1937-1941, applying 
the ratio to new dwelling units and 
wired farms added in 1941 and 1942. 
The post-war market forecast is 
made by taking the accepted estimate 
of 1,000,000 new urban dwelling units 
to be built and 260,000 farms to be 
newly wired annually, for the post-war 
after full conversion to civilian 
economy, 


years 

Che market figures forecast were ob- 
applying to this 1,260,000 
al additions to a basic market the 


tained by 


ume ratio of sales as applied in the 
five pre-war years. This fairly simple 
formula is conservative, especially 
when compared with estimates which 


can be drawn from figures forecasting 
st-war national 
On the basis that post-war national 

being projected, sales for 
refrigerators could run con- 
siderably over 4,000,000 units a year. 
Our above estimate therefore may be 
a fairly normal demand. 
With the type of selling and promotion 
that has characterized the electric re 
frigerator industry in the past, our 
figure may very well be substantially 
exceeded. 

The 


income, 


income 


{ 
electric 


accepted as 


major trend, established well 


before the war, is toward the purchase 


of larger sized boxes. The chart or 
this page 1936-1941 th 
percentage of business being done 

the 
the six cubic foot box rose consistently 
and rapidly to 1940, declini 
in 1941. This 


by the increase in 


shows l il 


various sizes. The popularity oi 


ng slightly 


11 | 1 
smaii aeciine Was con 


pensated for the sale 
f the 7 cu.ft. cabinet In the ma 
facturers’ showing of 1941 mo 


7 cu.ft. 
cating that manufacturers’ design wa 


following this tre 


‘abinets were prominent inl 
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The next step may be very much 
larger cabinets including a low tem- 
perature frozen storage compartment 
of several cubic foot capacity—or, as 


seems more probable, the separate 
home cold storage cabinet. Many 


families will buy a second home cold 
storage cabinet. This whole question 
of home cold storage is treated at 
length in another article in this issue. 

The trend toward larger boxes and 
home cold storage continues one that 
has been growing since the first popu- 
larity of electric refrigeration for the 
home. Families have adjusted their 
food buying habits and their living 
more and more home cold 
The economy argument of 
favorable prices, 


habits to 
storage. 
large purchases at 


i hint bi Mn hy t 4 
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which was so effective in electric re- 
frigeration promotion more than ten 
years ago, has taken firm hold, and we 
can expect to see this even more domi- 
nant in post-war years with even small 
families demanding large refrigerator 
capacity. 


Replacements 


A great factor which has influenced 
pre-war refrigerator sales but which 
will probably be even more dynamic in 
post-war years is that of replacement. 
Many refrigerators are very much 
overdue for replacement. This will 
tend to increase the normal proportion 
that this factor influenced in pre-war 
sales. Down to the war, surveys 
showed that replacement sales ac- 
counted for approximately one-third 
of all of the sales of refrigerators. In 
approximately 21% of all sales, a 
trade-in to a dealer was a part of the 
transaction—the balance of the re- 
placements being disposed of by the 
owner, either by private sale or the 
use of a second refrigerator, or by 
some other means. 


This does not mean that these re- 
frigerators went out of use. Only a 
small number of them were junked— 
the balance being resold “as is” or 
after reconditioning to lower income 


families. This process will go on, but 
the proportion of junked to total trade- 
ins is bound to rise. As refrigerators 
in use are getting older, a greater num- 
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ber each year can be expected to be- 
come inoperative. This replacement 
factor being of growing importance, 
the tables on the opposite page showing 
where refrigerators are now in use 
provide a workable index to where 
the markets for replacement and new 
sales as well, will lie. 

Another valuable market guide in 
the opposite table is the indication of 
markets which are unsold. This is pos- 
sible because of the comparison made 
now, for the first time, of the owner- 
ship on farms, rural non-farm or sub- 
urban, and urban dwellings. This 
comparison should be of the greatest 
value not only to a manufacturer with a 
national marketing problem but per- 
haps even more to the local distributor, 
utility and dealer studying markets for 
an indication of where sales and pro- 
motional effort will bring the highest 
returns. 

The farm saturation figure calls at- 
tention to the great possibilities that 
lie in this fertile farm market. Farm- 
ers are coming out of this war with 
more money and less debt than they 
have ever had. This is emphasized 
elsewhere in this issue, but it can- 


not be too often repeated that the 


farmer is going to have money, and 
will spend it cautiously perhaps, but 
he will spend it—and one of the things 
that the farmer is going to want and 
buy is electric refrigeration in several 
forms, for the home, for milk cooling, 
for freezing and storing food. 





9 | HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR SALES 
| BY SIZE OF BOXES 


(Percentage of Year! 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR SATURATION 

































































Total Homes % of Urban Wired % of Rural Non-Farm % of State Rural Farm % of State 
STATE with Elec. State Wired Homes with State Urban Wired Homes Rural Non-Farm| Wired Homes Rural Farm 
wae Refrig. omes Elec. Refrig. Wired Homes |with Elec. Refrig. ired Homes jwith Elec. Refrig.| Wired Homes 
Jan 1, 1944 an 1, 1944 Jan 1, 1944 Jan 1, 1944 Jan 1, 1944 Jan 1, 1944 Jan 1, 1944 Jan 1, 1944 
Maine ate 89,388 45.65 46,589 55.26 34,191 39.48 8,608 34.58 
New Hampshire 65,551 49 .%6 41,081 56 .57 18,800 41.32 5,670 43.32 
Vermemt......... do Bs, aacuitats kan oak 43,701 55.74 21,278 72.23 15 ,942 49.02 6,481 39.46 
Massachusetts..... 782,641 67.41 707 , 351 69.50 61,750 51.28 13 ,540 59 28 
Rhode Island... 113,225 59 47 102,446 59.88 9,194 54.07 1,585 68 .61 
ES eee Rene 345 ,634 72.14 230 , 642 73.11 98 ,955 70.41 16 ,037 69.44 
NEW ENGLAND............... 1,440, 140 64.41 1, 149,387 67.98 238 , 832 53.96 51,921 50.58 
New York...... 2,584,307 74.14 2,259 , 202 77 .% 263 ,082 60 .07 62,023 41.31 
rr rer eer ere 846 , 206 74.22 701, 166 77 .32 125,323 61.99 19,717 63.50 
I as asia sail pine dea 6 1,781,801 79 .33 1,358 ,623 84.88 354,222 69 .66 68 , 956 50.41 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 5,212,314 75.85 4,318,991 79.90 742,627 64.65 150 696 47.40 
NE icGeae-s 1,281,228 71.98 1,006, 148 78.12 187 , 188 59.92 87,892 48.93 
eee 534,342 63.49 376 , 390 70 56 101, 258 53.19 56 ,694 48.13 
Illinois....... 1,507 ,678 77 .68 1,296 , 905 82.98 147 ,451 54.53 63,322 58 89 
Michigan..... 943 ,540 68.61 731,055 79.31 143 ,512 51.60 68 ,973 39.35 
Wisconsin..... 399 , 266 54.90 290 , 186 64.76 73,026 44.33 36 ,054 31.50 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 4,666,054 70.01 3,700 , 684 77 .84 652,435 53.65 ! 312,935 45.05 
Minnesota..... 425 090 74.19 323,919 85.99 68,694 54.53 32,477 46.19 
a 327 , 756 63.57 209 ,731 75.09 68 , 140 50 21 49 885 49 59 
Missouri... 582,015 78.83 451,877 84.66 97 ,604 64.57 32,534 60.95 
North Dakota 37 ,742 51.00 21,321 76.13 14,459 43.81 1,962 14.99 
South Dakota 47,674 61.28 26 , 631 84.04 16 , 967 55.24 4,076 26.47 
Nebraska. . 160 , 898 66.73 105 ,420 82.55 37,168 52.68 18,310 42.72 
Kansas... 214,531 58.65 130,778 62.92 55,134 51.47 28 619 56.32 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 1,795,706 69.45 1,269,677 80.11 358, 166 54.74 167,863 | 48.45 
Delaware 45 , 687 72.52 27,951 76.10 14,734 70.55 3,002 55.71 
Maryland 266,178 174,427 
District of Columbia 194667 80.37 194667 64.49 | 76,620 0.8 15,731 58.38 
Virginia... 313,851 73.12 184,827 75.63 89 447 69.83 39,577 69.78 
West Virginia 216,518 73.45 111,355 89.06 89, 162 64.16 16,001 51.9% 
North Carolina 341, 661 76.35 166 , 491 80.22 115,003 75.31 60 , 167 68.96 
South Carolina 164 , 871 81.02 74,341 83.28 63,475 80.80 27 ,055 75.85 
Georgia...... 307 , 892 79 .66 184,458 81.62 88 , 457 83.98 34,977 63.39 
Eee 278 ,096 76.15 201 063 77 .56 61,181 70.35 15,852 83.48 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 2,129,421 77 .07 1,319,580 81.20 597 479 72.76 212,362 67.01 
Kentucky..... 260 , 218 70.73 156,755 73.48 71,274 66.39 32,189 68.17 
Tennessee..... 315 , 838 79.68 193 451 77 .37 80 , 539 83.16 41,848 84.49 
Alabama...... 220 , 490 68 05 133,176 70.68 61,274 65.72 26 040 61.50 
Mississippi.... . 105,279 63.73 53,377 60.83 30,815 65 .68 21,087 69 .05 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 901,825 71.94 536,759 72.58 243,902 70.83 121, 164 71.43 
Arkansas........ 123, 157 69.19 73,291 71.99 32,353 61.52 17,513 74.18 
Louisiana.... 212,545 70.84 137 ,857 65.65 54,241 79.22 20 , 447 94.86 
Oklahoma. 204 , 599 63.03 138 ,432 64.77 43,436 57.75 22,731 63.72 
. 780 655 76.84 515,701 76.47 176,584 77 .56 88 , 370 77 . 56 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 1,320 , 956 72.64 865, 281 72.11 306,614 72.32 149 ,061 76.53 
Montana.......... 65 , 551 68 .28 39,390 82.59 19,737 61.41 6,424 39.74 
na ah aa 75,483 67.10 37,198 82.20 18 , 984 57.77 19,301 56.13 
a 25 , 823 59 50 14,998 70.15 8,416 57.73 2,409 32.37 
EE 141, 035 60.30 103 ,082 70.26 26, 162 44.19 11,791 42.15 
New Merxico.......... 35,755 58 61 21,825 65.30 9,464 49.53 4,466 52.73 
ES ae 63 , 565 64.53 30 ,092 64.85 26,049 62.27 7,424 72.32 
he 99,320 68 .92 68 ,024 77.42 21,334 55.75 9,962 55.46 
ee A eRe ee Pine 21,850 82.45 10,785 91.24 9,459 78.09 1,606 62.59 
a re eee 528 , 382 64.76 325 , 394 73.86 139 , 605 55.82 63,383 50.61 
I 311,864 59.74 204 , 957 67 .50 72,820 51.98 34,087 43.55 
SE Sree 2 184,735 65.12 120 ,059 76.65 42,341 56.28 22,235 43.09 
5s od Ge an kee cece minis 1,372,603 62.83 1,049, 355 65.17 224,558 55.23 98 , 690 58.80 
NS oe oe vi eee aint 1,869, 202 62.51 1,374,371 66.38 339,719 54.63 155,112 52.06 
yy By yy rc 19,864,000 70.94% 14,860,124 76.16% 3,619,379 61.11% 1,384,497 53.95% 
—Prepared by Market Analysis Department of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING based-on data from the Edison Electric Institute, the National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the U. S. Bureau of the Census— 
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WASHER SATURATION 





Estimated Elec. 


& Gas Eng. Washer 


% of State 





TATE - Wired 
m4 Saturation Homes 
Maine 121, 202 61.90 
New Hampshire 62,438 47 .59 
Vermont 58,765 74.%6 
Massachusetts 646,413 55.67 
Rhode Island 97 ,329 51.12 
Connecticut 297 , 497 62.09 
NEW ENGLAND 1,283,644 57.41 
New York 1,347,918 38.67 
New Jersey 536,229 47.03 
Pennsylvania 1,994, 330 88.79 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 3,878,477 56.44 
Ohio 1,515,030 85.11 
Indiana 659 , 267 78.33 
Illinois 1,494,830 77.02 
Michigan 1,096,331 79.72 
Wisconsin 585,812 80.55 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 5,351,270 80.29 
Minnesota 587 , 648 102 56* 
lowa 490 ,319 95.10 
Missouri 732,724 99 24 
North Dakota 97 , 329 131.53* 
South Dakota 106,511 136. 90* 
Nebraska 233,223 96.73 
Kansas 268,114 73.30 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 2,515,868 97.30 
Delaware 45,910 72.87 
Maryland 200 , 167 61.17 
District of Columbia 150 585 Jue 
Virginia 205 ,677 47 .92 
West Virginia 299 333 101.54* 
North Carolina 143, 239 32.01 
South Carolina 33,055 16.24 
Georgia 91,820 23.76 
Florida 99,166 27.15 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 1. 268.952 45.92 
Kentucky 244,241 66.39 
Tennessee 236 . 896 59 76 
Alabama 88 , 147 27.21 
Mississippi 22,037 13.34 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 591,321 47.17 
Arkansas 69,783 39.20 
Louisiana 159, 767 53.26 
Oklahoma 251, 586 77.51 
Texas 457 , 264 45.01 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 938 400 51.60 
Montana 84,474 87.99 
Idaho 71,620 63.66 
Wyoming 31,219 71.93 
Colorado 174,458 74.59 
New Mexico 29,382 48.17 
Arizona 67,947 68.98 
Utah 134,057 93.03 
Nevada 14.691 55.44 
MOUNTAIN 607.848 74.50 
Washington 354,425 67.90 
Oregon 194.658 68.61 
California 1.379.137 63.13 
PACIFIC 1.928.220 64.48 
UNITED STATES 18, 364.000 65 59° 




















*Reflecting use of gas-engine washers in homes without power. 

—Prepared by Market Analysis Department, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
on data from American Washer & 
Institute. 


Based 


Manufacturers’ Assn. and Edison Electric 





HOME 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING estimates 
that now, January 1944, there is need for 
at least 2,500,000 new electric and 210,000 
new gas engine washers. There is also 
need for at least 140,000 ironers. 
war market for five years beginning 194x 
should be a minimum of 2,300,000 electric 
and 200,000 gas engine washers and 270,- 


000 ironers annually. 


Post- 





HE above estimate of deficiency 
is based on the ratio of electric 
washer and ironer sales to new 
urban dwelling units built and newly 
wired farms in the years 1937-1941, 


applying the ratio to new dwelling units 


and wired farms added in 1941 and 
1942. 


The gas engine washer estimate is 


based on the ratio of gas engine to 
electric washer sales for the same 
years. 


market forecast is 
made by taking the accepted estimate 
of 1,000,000 new urban dwelling units 
to be built and 260,000 farms to be 
newly wired annually for the post-war 
years after full conversion to civilian 
economy 


The post-war 


The market figures forecast were ob- 
tained by applying to this 1,260,000 
annual additions to a basic market, the 
same ratio of sales as applied in the 
five pre-war years. This fairly simple 
formula is conservative, especially 
when compared with estimates which 
can be drawn from figures forecasting 


post-war national income. Therefore 
these estimates should not be regarded 
as a goal but as a fairly normal market 
demand.’ The figures can be far ex- 
ceeded by active selling and promotion 
and the design of new home laundry 
products to obsolete those now in use. 
There are gratifying indications that 
this will be the course of post-war de- 
velopment and marketing of washers 
and ironers and that the business will 
be far larger than in the past. 


Higher prices 


The market indicated of 200,000 gas 
engine washers in each of five post-war 
years is not in our opinion too high. 
There has been some skepticism toward 
this type of washer since farm electri- 
fication has been receiving wide pub- 
licity. But it must be borne in mind 
that while farms will be wired in grow- 
ing numbers, there will remain for 
years many prosperous farms and 
ranches beyond the reach of the power 
lines. These farm families want wash- 
ing machines and the gas powered 
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| ELECTRIC WASHER SALES BY PRICE CLASSIFICATIONS . 
1936 - 1937 ~ 1938- 1939~-1940-1941 . 


(Percentage of Yearly Unit Volume) 
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Present Use and Post War Market Base 
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washer does just as good a job for the 
hard working farm wife as the electric 
motored machine. 
Moreover, it is a good buy even if 
electricity is anticipated in a year or 
two or three. It can always be con- 
verted and the handy little gas motor 
used in another job on the place. 
Trends established in the pre-war 
years are indicated in the two charts 
shown on these pages. The two clearly 
indicated trends were toward a larger 
sale of higher priced washer units and 
a larger sale actually and proportion- 
ately of low-priced ironer units. 
In 1941, for the first time, the washer 
manufacturers’ association reported the 
sale of washers retailing at $100-and- 
over. The volume in this classification 
reflects the increasing sale of higher 
priced specialty units: automatic, 
spinner and other extra feature wash- 
ers. This development is certain to 
continue in post-war, and it is confi- 
dently expected that we will see a 
higher proportion of total sales in the 
upper brackets. 
The reverse tendency is indicated in 
the ironer figures where the popularity 
of the portable ironer selling for around 
$30 has brought up the proportion of 
the low-priced product to the total 
sales. This should by no means be 
taken to indicate that the market for 
the higher priced ironing machines is 
due to decline. On the contrary, im- 
proved ironers at higher prices should 
enjoy an increasing market. The pop- 
ularity of the low-priced portable, how- 
ever, is sufficiently demonstrated and 
would indicate an enlarging market for 
this small handy device in post-war 
years. 

The demand for replacement with 
washers especially, will be very large. 


LAUNDRY 


During normal years before the war 
approximately 42% of all the new 
washers sold involved a trade-in trans- 
action. This indicates a much higher 
level of replacement since many fami- 
lies replacing their washer make some 
disposition of the old washer other 
than trading it in. 


Replacement Percentage Will Be High 


On refrigerators from a comparison 
of several dealer and consumer surveys 
we know that the replacement percent- 
age was just before the war fifty per- 
cent higher than the trade-in percent. 
If this is true of washers as well, and 
it is reasonable to assume that it would 
be, then the total washer replacement 
including trade-in would be around 63 
percent. 

During the war years the home 
laundry has been put to higher average 
use than before. People have doubled 
up with their washer and have done a 
larger proportion of their total laun- 
dry job at home than in the past. 
Washers installed in apartment houses 
and other public use locations have 
taken a terrific beating. Old washers 
that would normally be junked have 
been patched and mended and are still 
in service. The rush to acquire new 
washers to replace those that are reach- 
ing their limit of usefulness will be 
very great indeed. 

In the saturation charts on this page 
showing the washers in use in the va- 
rious states and sections of the country 
is the best index to where this replace- 
ment business, as well as other new 
washer business, will exist. The dealer 
also should be keenly alive to his op- 
portunity in replacing the worn out 
washer with one in the top quality, 
high priced brackets. 
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IRONER SATURATION 
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—Prepared by Market Analysis Department, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 


on data from American Washer & lroner Manufacturers’ Assn. and Edison Electric 


Institute. 
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POST-WAR MARKETS 








ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING estimates 


that now, January 


1944, there is need 


for approximately 775,000 new electric 
ranges. Post-war market for five years 
beginning 194X should be a minimum of 
785,000 electric ranges annually. 





HE above estimate of deficiency 

| is based on the ratio of electric 

range sales to new urban dwell- 

ing units built and newly wired farms 

in the years 1937-1941, applying the 

ratio to new dwelling units and wired 
farms added in 1941 and 1942. 

The post-war market forecast is 
made by taking the accepted estimate 
of 1,000,000 new urban dwelling units 
to be built and 260,000 farms to 
newly wired annually, for the post-war 
years after full conversion to civilian 
economy, 

The market figures forecast were ob- 
tained by applying to this 1,260,000 
annual additions to a basic market the 
same ratio of sales as applied in the 


be 


five pre-war years. 

The figure which this formula gives 
of 785,000 electric ranges to be sold 
annually for five years after the war is 
a highly conservative one for the rea- 
son that the trend in range sales is so 
definitely and rapidly up. These 
785,000 ranges per year are only 
slightly above the total sale for 1941 of 
728,000. However, when compared 
with the five years of 1937-1941 instead 
of the single year 1941, the increase on 
this basis would be 78%. This would 
represent a substantial accomplishment 
but, should be very considerably 
exceeded. 

A number of utility men, who con- 
tributed to this issue, were asked for 
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KLECTRIC 


their opinions on range and water 
heater sales for the five years following 
the war. Out of 25 who made a pre- 
diction on range sales increases for the 
five year period, 13, or more than half, 
believe that range sales will more than 
double. Out of 2 
gave us a forecast 
heater 


7 utility men who 
on the increase in 
sales, 15 expect water 
heater sales to more than double. 
One thing that makes estimating the 
course of electric range and water 
heater sales more difficult than making 
a prediction on home laundry or on 
refrigerators is that ranges are in a 
different stage of public acceptance or 


water 


popularity. Their course has been 
slow for many years, but the great 


acceleration of the last three pre-war 
years (see chart on this page) would 
indicate that ranges are at last break- 
ing down many barriers and are headed 
for a great popularity. 

Electric range saturation, that index 
to public acceptance, will be seen by 
consulting the tables on the opposite 
page to be extremely spotty. Many and 
complex factors are responsible for 
these differences, but they do exist to a 
degree not true of any other electrical 
appliance. A study of the table reveals 
the localities where there are active 
range markets, and suggests what a 
very large volume of business could 
be anticipated by merely bringing the 
lower saturation areas up to the level 
of those states where electric ranges 
enjoy a wide use. 

As with other electrical products, 
there is a waiting market in replace- 
ment. Like all other products getting 
hard war-time use, ranges are wearing 
out, and it would be reasonable to 
assume that the replacement percentage 
of normal years—over 20%—would be 
considerably increased in the post-war 
period. 

One thing we can be very sure of, 
and that is some pretty bare-knuckle 
competition not only from the gas com- 
panies in the cities but from bottle gas 
out beyond the gas lines on farms and 
in suburban areas. The gas companies’ 
program is to sell new homes and old 
ones gas for the four major services— 
cooking, water heating, refrigeration, 
and house-heating. In the post-war 
period as in the past the competition 
between gas and electric interests will 
very largely center on the range. Once 
the type fuel for cooking is adopted, 
whether gas or electric, the other uses 
—water heating, refrigeration—follow. 

There will be a very strong battle for 
services to new housing. With a million 
houses a year to be built, it is of enor- 
mous importance to the electrical indus- 
try to get houses wired for and equipped 
with electric ranges and water heaters. 


The houses that are lost in these essen- 
tial services to gas will mean that they 
are pretty well outside of the electrical 
market for a number of years, at least 
until the replacement of those services 
become a family problem. This is 
especially true if these appliances are 
sold when the house is built and in- 
cluded in the financing of the house. 
Under FHA financing this would mean 
that the goods were paid on a 20-year 
contract. So it is in the interest of 
every element of the electrical industry 
to fight and fight hard to get these new 
homes wired for ranges and water heat- 
ers, and sold with ranges and water 
heaters wherever possible. 

This factor of wiring and wiring 
adequacy is especially tied up with the 
sale of major load housing equipment 
—the range and the water heater—and 
every dealer and distributor, as well 
as every utility, has a responsibility 
as far as possible to aid and support 
the adequate wiring of new homes. 

The fight on the gas companies’ part 
will be skillful and energetic, sup- 
ported by broad gauge national and 
local promotion. On the other hand 
the electrical appliance industry has 
demonstrated its ability to sell its 
goods. It has in less than twenty 
years revolutionized American living, 
and it has shown increasingly that the 
elements of the industry are able to 
work together. 

Successful electric range selling has 
been, in pre-war years, very much of 
a co-operative job. This co-operative 
type of activity will undoubtedly con- 
tinue and increase. 

Furthermore we have a vastly im- 
portant ally in public opinion. People 
are beginning to want electric ranges 
even in the areas where gas is most 
widely used. Dr. Elmo Roper, of 
FORTUNE Magazine, made a survey 
in Brooklyn, New York, on gas versus 
electricity. 934% of those people in- 
terviewed were using gas, only 2.1% 
electricity for cooking—but 25.6% ex- 
pressed, the opinion that they would 
like to have electricity for cooking, and 
when asked what they expected to be 
using ten years from now, 56.8% said 
electricity. The preference for gas was 
because it was “cheap and fast.” «The 
preference for electricity was based on 
the feeling that it was the “trend.” 
It was better because it was electric. 
Furthermore it was safe and clean. 

If our selling, promotion and adver- 
tising has created such a state of mind 
in highly gas saturated Brooklyn, 
progress has certainly been made. The 
electric range may very rapidly 
come to dominate the cooking process 
in the home as it now dominates re- 
frigeration. It is “the coming thing.” 
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N some of the studies being made onthe climb in unit sales, and there is no The average price curve on the chart restricted radio service. It wants access ys 

[> st-war buying intentions it is to the great popularity and the large shows a continual trend downward, due to all the programs, and if FM broad- M. 

puzzling to see radio so far down the _years this high level of sale should drop. earthly reason why in the post-war casting is going to be on a restricted Ne 

list. In the Third Progress Report of Electrical Merchandising has not the number of small sets sold. While un- basis, unable to deliver all the popular b 

the U. S. Chamber of Commerce Con- same basis for estimating post-war radio doubtedly the small set will continue to radio fare, its growth will be slow. RE 

sumer Survey on Post-War Buying sales in units or in dollars as we have on be sold in quantities, the gross dollar Television for the home offers, in the Co 
Intent, only 2,555,000 families are indi- the preceding studies of home laundry, volume of the radio receiving set busi- opinion of experts, a tremendous devel- 
cated as intending to buy radio. This refrigerator and ranges. Our estimates ness will in all probability increase con- opment and a tremendous market and 

number is less by 70,000 than those of post-war markets for those products siderably. Higher priced receivers for opportunity for the appliance and radio Ne 

intending to buy mechanical refriger- are hitched to definite indications of the home will again be the big thing in retailer. One of these experts, is O. B. Ne 

ators. Even more unbelievable is the points of use. The Radio is not tied to radio and call for active merchandising Hanson, Vice-President and Chief Engi- Pe: 
report in the FORTUNE survey, in any definite location or provision of facil- and a return to specialty selling on the eer of NBC. Before a Senate Com- 
which radio popularity ranks after rugs, ity. Radio is used everywhere. It is part of the retailer. This will come mittee he recently made the following 

electrical appliances, stoves, washing not even dependent on the power line. about, according to the best authorities, statement: Oh 

machines, mechanical refrigerators and men who ought to know, in part—per- “I, as a broadcast engineer, looking Inc 

furniture. According to this intention A Dollar volume haps a major part—through a develop- towards the progress that may be ex- aa 

study, there are more than two and a half Taking post-war national income esti- ™ent of frequency modulation broadcast- pected in the next decade, visualize tele- wh 
times as many families planning to buy mates as a basis, retail radio dollar img and frequency modulation sets, and v!sion as having the greatest potential 
refrigerators as radio. volume in 194X may be up to over $600 television broadcasting and television possibilities for service to the public and 

million as compared to $416 million in receivers. the nation as a whole, provided of course Mis 

Radio sales in 1941 1941. Radio’s popularity is so com- that manufacturers, broadcasters and hom 

pletely demonstrated, its necessity, even, Frequency modulation ee towards: ihe ent Mis 

Considering that in 1941, the last full to the daily lives of just about all the that it can spring quickly to life when on 

year of production and sale, 13,700,000 people in the country that this. dollar Radio is now largely a replacement ae ae . realy hago aes Net 

radio receivers were sold, against 3,500,- estimate may not be out of line. Be sure business, and with these new and im- ‘JOT portion of the radio audience ot Kar 
000 refrigerators, these forecasts do not of it—radio will be a big business for mensely attractive things in radio re- the next decade will see as well as hear 
make a great deal of sense. A glance manufacturer, distributor and retailer placement of the vast number of sets in ‘#4i0 artists, performers and celebrities 

at the chart printed this page shows _ post-war. use can be sold with higher priced equip- and will accept the visualization im thes Del: 

ment. Frequency modulation, for in- homes of great national events a9 com: Mar 

stance, may rather quickly reverse the monplace, just as today they ne 4 Dist 

a Pe = downward price trend, and also, because sound programs from every corner of oe Le, 

i i ae ; oe Fas oR can | of its attractiveness, will tend to greatly world as commonplace. The National bt 

| | T ie BAS stimulate the already high rate of Broadcasting Company has —— i 

1 aa Se ss ae eter em 300 replacement. mented with television since 1932— Geoi 

nl ae ‘aan bee }__+ | Frequency modulation was barely get- cleven years, and has operated . rns vee 

| | 280 ting going before the war, and the rapid- = service in New York sinct | 

— RADIO. REC EIVERS | — =e = ity of its development will depend on the 1938. 

} = 7 —{ 260 development of broadcasting and the Ken 

==s —+ i ae ee eS 4d character of programs broadcast. There 25,000,000 television receivers phe 

= ‘= ce a ee ee -— 240 are now only some 49 FM stations oper- aii Miss 
| + +—__+ -- +—__+_ ———-—__ —4 ating, although it is estimated that these > Mr. Hanson said further that “In on 

———_— = a ae er eee ere — 220 stations can reach approximately 50,000,- bir ag — hy af gee market ae ! 

— — ee Games eas Memes Ge = + 000 people when the stations are able — Banynany tang cr abaya a hey Arka 

oo 7 » CC ee 200 to install their full power, when equip- regedit . yo rapeteapcemcde 

—_— . ———__+____+____+_____ f- _, _ ment is again available. the next decade. This latter represen’ Oxia 

— 1 C—- —+}—_- 180 * a dollar volume of approximately $34 Texa: 
a +++}, —— — 000,000,000 and the employment of man} 

. 2 | @ a —+—_ 160 Television thousands of persons in manufacturing V 

. & —a 1 , selling, and servicing, all of which be Ment 

- om ° ama | ee Gee 1 140 _ There are at present only about comes an important consideration m ouff Idahx 

- me my 1 — 500,000 homes which can listen to these post-war economy. Television is potenti] Wyon 

. 120 | 49 stations. These are the homes that ally a tremendous industry and a greé Color 

| have acquired either AM and FM com- entertainment, cultural, and education cot 

*~ | | | j ant we 100 bination sets, or FM adapters. Few medium for which I hesitate to predifl Utah 

eT  retarr—| a ac — FM sets have been built. A prac- the limits.” : Nevac 

= ay) _— “oa a tic al suggestion has been made that be- _Another expert, Mr. Thomas F. Joy M 

° a = A. Al otis “60 cause of the limited number of FM sta- of RCA, says that given the foreseeab ; 

TS. | = i i | 2 tions, it woud stimulate the growth of development of television broadcasting] Washi 

eal 2 ai — open — —}—__|_ FM and the sale of FM sets if FM television receiver sales should be at th Orego 

ies; ten a, verog ge Price = | | stations would be operated by existing rate of approximately 2,500,000 units Califo 

it | es ee ee ee ee a Oe broadcasters so that all the popular pro- year, in approximately five years afte P 

— ~ — 7 —— {__} ——_}+———++ : ou can be mee either — an the commercial resumption. 

“ML receiver or by means of a standard These estimates are made by responsi UNIT! 

1929 1930 931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1058 1939 1940 1941 band receiver. ble men, either one of them means a tr} — 

Certainly the public does not want any mendous future business. Prepar 
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Total H. % of Stat Urban H % of Stat a. f St dee 
oO’ omes ol a r 0 e arm 0 LA 
STATE with Radio| | TotalHomes | with Radio” | Urban Homes | ‘with Radic” ‘ural Non- Radio ‘i 
cess Jan 1, 1944 Jan 1, 1944 Jan 1, 1944 Farm Homes Jan 1, 1944 Farm Homes 
oad- ee re hie en act 201, 300 87.44 87 ,626 94.28 80, 641 85.04 33,033 77.81 
cted New Hampshire...................... 125,050 90.05 73,479 93.35 37,715 86.88 13,856 82.74 
ow ee wees 88, 450 93.09 33,505 97.49 33,301 93.43 211644 86.57 
Massachusetts....................... 1,134,600 96.42 1,018,984 96.81 93,378 94.13 22/238 89 14 
ce as ee 192, 150 97.37 176,010 97.77 13.700 94.07 2/440 88.95 
1 the linea ie maar tara 454,450 96.40 310,480 97.08 121,384 96.11 221586 89.22 
evel- —————- — aeennetatbieemen aia Pa 9 ae ie PE iste on a 
and NEW ENGLAND................. 2,196,000 95.08 1,700, 084 96.74 380, 119 91.72 115,797 84.09 
radio SEER See rarer | 3,681,350 95.85 3,103,746 96.85 414,520 93.36 163,084 84.92 
). B. i ee a a ak 1, 110, 200 96.44 913,917 97.09 165,642 94.42 30,641 89.02 
=ngi- I eg oa vie oras «ste Seer tiene 2,464, 400 93. 1,729,516 96.37 563,116 90.17 171,768 78.34 
one! MIDDLE ATLANTIC............. 7,255,950 95.09 5,747,179 96.74 1, 143, 278 91.91 365,493 82.00 
7 , ponent : 
EE ENS aN tn 1,845, 250 92.82 1,300,717 96.16 316, 276 89.28 228 , 257 81.20 
oking RR ERE AS ane 899750 89.21 535, 261 94.29 189,308 86.77 175,181 78.63 
e ex- hinted Mearns si ..| 2,147,200 93.41 1,650,123 96.40 284; 289 87.34 212,788 81.42 
i iis i on ot coo ‘1 1,381,650 94.28 944,081 97.24 243,723 92.04 193,846 84.36 
: tele- ot tas he ee ae 808, 250 93.32 476,059 98.15 152,598 90.49 179,593 84.53 
ential mee <a es a ——— —_—_—— —— —_—— 
ic and EAST NORTH CENTRAL........ 7,082, 100 92.86 4,906,241 96.43 1,186, 194 89.10 989 , 665 81.96 
gg ke 704,550 92.25 389, 264 96.84 126,044 88.58 189, 242 86.21 
Ann > <i REb eerie 671,000 91.35 309, 264 94.59 150, 103 89.04 211,633 88.54 
Oe nc iiadeaecans ach 905,850 80.74 552,025 91.71 167, 220 77.87 186 , 605 61.13 
when! North Dakota...................... 143, 350 89.15 34,332 95.28 43, 106 86.67 65,912 87.85 
Pert nk ae os 146, 400 83.46 42, 178 91.32 42,397 80.70 61,825 80.62 
age | eet aRRnpienpetiectzns 323,300 85.89 143 , 287 93.90 78.409 84.05 101,613 77.84 
nce O}f Kansas.......... ER A HT 448, 350 84.03 213,818 91.31 111, 908 83.73 122,624 74.00 
Ss hear need aie a — SS —_—_—_ _ —— 
brities WEST NORTH CENTRAL....... 3,342,800 86.46 1,684, 168 93.58 719,178 84.13 939, 454 77.53 
WT ei... iv vvceidcoodussdee 64,050 87.63 35,625 92.75 19,791 87.49 8,634 71.60 
I a 430,050 87.82 280,134 92.99 110,179 84.43 39,737 68.59 
accept District of Columbia................. 173,850 95.15 173,850 a ee Ree ee ees a 
eT! > 9. R RRR 445,300 67.70 216,861 84.75 124,640 68.26 103,799 47.33 
ae | | | Seppe Tee are 353,800 75.64 133,029 90.00 154, 150 76.04 66,621 56.83 
ce | tts RRR Rn 512,400 62.04 195, 942 78.09 154,693 67.94 161,765 46.58 
experi South Carolina..................... 228,750 50.08 87,908 67.79 80, 228 60.56 60,619 31.14 
| —____ cee a aa aate aea e 414,800 52.55 206,860 68.26 103,410 57.76 104,530 34.02 
“SS | ERSTE RT ete 356,850 65.54 237,270 76.95 89034 55.79 30546 39.90 
since SOUTH ATLANTIC............ | 2,979,850 66.40 1,567,479 81.72 836, 120 67.58 576,251 43:25 
CS ERATE RL 484, 950 66.35 212,311 85.16 125,554 66.71 147, 085 50.14 
ers Tennessee........... iS dadioaedl: 472,750 63.10 226,353 78.24 105, 045 65.89 141, 352 47.05 
CD Se earl 350,750 49.73 166. 466 69.95 90,358 54.93 93,896 31.01 
sie Sih PIR enon ena vse evannenediens 222,650 39.56 77,193 60.96 51,098 50.64 94,359 28.15 
n teie ——___—__. ——— a —_s ——— a es innate 
ket for EAST SOUTH CENTRAL........ 1,531, 100 55.71 682,323 75.54 372,085 60.69 476,692 38.70 
er es te ve dus oe 265,350 51.13 93,960 72.69 62,915 53.84 108 ,475 39.76 
ee obi s ines cuisnas'sveedis 335, 500 53.15 203 , 682 73.89 75,857 52.95 55,961 27.66 
presen] Okilahoma....... jaecihidaxctaeek 442, 250 69.15 222,806 83.49 95,128 65.04 124,316 54.91 
"Ek. (4. Reena a ae aes 1, 183,400 67.18 665.071 78.96 248,987 65.96 269, 342 49.73 
coin: WEST SOUTH CENTRAL........| 2,226,500 62.88 1,185,519 78.30 482,887 61.60 558,094 44.89 
aie 0 eee 146, 400 87.09 62,161 92.21 44,550 85.24 39,689 81.95 
ries Gos i. do scdevchiacecotccas. 131, 150 87.53 49,444 92.10 37,194 85.33 44.512 84.69 
potenti’ Wyoming.......... bie0es cluscea: 64,050 87.63 27,458 95.35 20,855 86.68 15,737 77.79 
Pee cis iva ces dressishinndanss 280, 600 84.38 167, 294 90.97 64,285 78.36 49,021 73.59 
Pe MEGS. .,......<e<c00cocccenr. 73,200 54.14 35,912 73.61 21,784 48.40 15.504 37.43 
ec .  avccncavnvesvebuensws 94,550 68.09 42,255 81.56 40,401 68.36 11,894 42.55 
(3 S* a RR RRR tarot: 137, 250 93.89 82.776 96.62 35,575 91.46 18,899 87.48 
RRR Rate hee tisk 27,450 83.46 11,949 91.05 12) 457 79.82 3,044 73.16 
F. Joye Co = 954,650 81.13 479, 249 89.88 277,101 ° 76.85 198, 300 70.08 
yreseead SS. istiietie ee ee atime eS aes PRBS * 4: ements a ‘ 
Fe es 512,400 91.05 294, 169 92.94 133 , 275 89.81 84,956 86 81 
ae rs ius chanwcedens is 317,200 89 48 170,051 93.82. 84,565 86.88 62,584 82.46 
Fe kta +s vere icvnnneeeep ees 2,101,450 93.81 1,576,718 95.94 368 594 89.33 156, 138 84.79 
ears afte I icicincceaellcsastecets 2,931,050 92.83 2,040,938 95.32 586,434 89.07 303,678 84.85 
respons] UNITED STATES.................. 30, 500, 000 83.46% | 19,993,180 92.58% 5,983, 3% 79.80% 4,523,424 60.71% 
‘ans a tre 
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POST-WAR MARKETS 





OTHER APPLIANCES 


Dishwashers 


\\ ING in t ) yf res 
uggested a numbe t the pos 


sibilities of app i t 
tl t I t W ir \ 1 i t 
now putting \ 1 th t th 
electric e « i \ i 
better chance of becoming i ted 
il popul: device tha it anv t 


suggestion 


vetore it its history This 


iring in mind the experience 


with electric dishwashers that followed 
the last w ind the differences that 
exist 
The t ist war, as all old- 
t ers r¢ r wa grt tand pid 
growtl th pularity of ele ‘ 
me devic The 1u leane vas 
ilready well estab | vashing 
ic] lich had vn vlv in 
acceptance began t iste yiLITTe 
l Established contracto by the 
thousands opened retail stores for the 
ile of appliances. New dealers came 
into the- picture. Utilities were ener- 
getically promoting the sale of all types 
of appliances The house-to-house 
Saiesmal! wa 1 tan i] it figure ind 
people really begat realize that 
aioe ld : : 
work 
Some History 
It was only natural that designers 
and inventors would turn their atten 


ion to the problem of relieving the 
housewife of the disagreeable task of 
washing dishes. Women, then as now, 
conscious of 


were more the disagree- 


able character of this task than they 
had been a few years before because, 
then as now, servants were difficult to 
get. So dishwashers were developed 


ind marketed, and were at first received 
with a very considerable interest on the 
part of the trade and on the part of the 
public. From September 1917 to Octo- 
1921 there different 
companies announcing new dishwash- 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
The trade, as we have said, was in- 
electrical appli- 
and these dishwashers found a 
welcome. Women were getting rapidly 
and well sold on the washing machine 
and were inclined to give the dish- 
washer a quick welcome. 

In those days major appliances—the 
vacuum cleaner and the washing 
machine—were sold on home demon- 
stration, and in consider- 
able numbers gave ready permission 
for the dishwasher to be demonstrated 
in their homes. 


ber were eleven 


ers in 
terested in 


any new 


ance 


housewives 


3ut the business did 
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Sa en quickly got dis- 
thev had to make too 
mstrations before dish- 


Dealers were 


couraged because 
any home d 


dis- 


vashers_ stucl 


couraged because their salesmen were, 
ind with those few dishwashers that 
they had sold service calls were fre 
quent. Everybody lost heart. It was 
easy to sell washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners—and the dishwasher 


business petered out 
Present Outlook 


a number of 
lishwashers introduced and promoted, 
but there are today only three on the 
market. These manufacturers that went 


Intervening years saw 


into the dishwasher business just after 
the last opportunity. 
[he trouble was that the product was 
not well 
(There is one exception to this state- 
ment. One that was a good product and 
survived all the difficulties of that and 
later times was the Walker Dishwasher, 
} 


war missed an 


well designed nor made. 


later acquired Electric. ) 
But speaking generally, dishwashers 
lid not stand up. They were usually 
portable, and filling the tank and dis- 
posing of the water was a considerable 
problem. The public had shown that it 
was and could be interested in a dish- 
washer, the trade had been interested. 
Had the dishwashers of that time been 
of a better character, the story might 
have been different. 

Today dishwashers, the three on the 
market are sturdy, well made, well de- 
signed, and give a high degree of satis- 
faction to their users. They are made 
for permanent installation, which is 
probably the first essential to a success- 
ful dishwasher. They have been amply 
tested in use, and in the thousands of 
homes where they are installed they 
have enthusiastic word-of-mouth ad- 
vertisers. We have today, and will 
have, a greater shortage of domestic 
help than at the time of the last war. 
More women are doing their own 
housework and will continue to do so. 
The interest therefore in a dishwasher, 
especially with those people who are 
building or buying a new home, should 
not be hard to stimulate. Kitchen re- 
modeling is going to be a real business 
also, and what can give the remodeled 
kitchen a greater accent of up-to-the- 
minute modernity than an electric dish- 
washer? People are going to give 


yy | seneral 


parties again—and for a continuous 
supply of clean glasses there is nothing 
that equals the mechanical dishwasher. 

These are very definite and real 
influences. 


market They are the ele- 


ments that have made markets for other 
electrical products, and it would be 
strange indeed if they did not offer the 
basis for a dishwasher market. One 
thing will have to take place, however, 
and that is that the trade—the appli- 
ance specialty dealer particularly—will 
have to forget old prejudices against 
the dishwasher. The trade will have to 
take a new look at this product and 
at its potential market. It has many 
things to offer the specialty dealer. 
The dishwasher commands a_ good 
price, and therefore a good dollar 
margin. It is not in the competitive 
hands of the chain stores. It sells to 
the best class of customer. It can be a 
wonderful goodwill builder, and is an 
essential part of the largest package 
that the dealer will have to sell—the 
full electric kitchen. It is a_ real 
specialty with real sales possibility, and 
there is every likelihood that this time 
the dishwasher will make the grade 


Cleaners 


HE electric vacuum cleaner was 

the first motor-driven appliance to 
achieve popularity. It has never lost 
that popularity, and sales were steadily 
increasing in the five years before the 
war, the years 1940 and 1941 surpass- 
ing in volume all years. 
Cleaners are satisfactory in another 
respect, in that the price has great 
stability. Prices of all major appli- 
ances have declined from the 1929 level, 
with the exception of cleaners. The 
average price of floor type cleaners in 
1929 was $50, in 1941 $54. Hand type 
cleaners averaged $15.08 in 1929 and 
$14.61 in 1941. This interesting record 
both of price and volume will un- 
doubtedly be continued in the post-war 
years, with the prospect of volume at 
least making considerable increases. 


prev ious 


Heating Appliances 


HE first electrical appliance to go 

back into manufacture is, appro- 
priately enough, the electric iron. On 
December 30 WPB authorized the 
manufacture of 2,000,000. These irons 
will not be “victory models,” WPB 
announced, but will be of the character 
of the irons manufactured before the 
cut-off. 

Since the sale of irons, both auto- 
matic and non-automatic, have been 
running at about the rate of 5,000,000 
for three years before the war, these 
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2,000,000 now will by no 
means provide an electric iron to every 
woman who wants one. Just what the 
restriction on purchase will be has not 
yet been announced—probably some 
form of declaration of need. 

It does not seem necessary to discuss 
the future of the electric iron. Oldest 
of appliances, it reputedly dates back 
to 1889, although the iron of that day 
would bear no resemblance to the 
highly perfected automatics that were 
sold before the war. It is a safe bet 
that the electric iron will continue to 
be improved in design and perform- 
ance in post-war years as it has 
throughout its whole history. 

Before the war the steam iron was 
beginning to grow in sales. In post- 
war years this and other developments 
will obsolete millions of irons now in 
a market which seems 
never to be sold up, although saturation 
is very high. 

Of other heating appliances the same 
thing will be true. Automatic opera- 
tion and control, which have been so 
successful with heating appliances be- 
fore the war, will continue to be 
improved and new conveniences will 
undoubtedly be introduced. With this 
class of semi-luxury product command- 
ing good prices for advanced design 
and additional services, we have the 
type of product that responds particu- 
larly to increased incomes. They are 
often the sort of thing that people 
could get along without. or could do 
without replacing, but for those who 
have the money, the extra attractive- 
ness of the new toaster, coffee maker 
heating pad, etc., justifies the price 
asked. 


authorized 


use, creating 


Sales Possibilities 


Therefore it is interesting to com- 
pare possible sales of all this class of 
product on a dollar basis with the fore- 
cast of high post-war national income 
Taking the figure that is being much 
used of 146 billion dollars for post-war 
years with full employment, we are 
able to get a figure in dollar sales for 
this class of heating appliance of pretty 
nearly $100,000,000. We obtain this by 
making a comparison between appli- 
ance dollar sales and national expen- 
ditures on durable goods of all kinds 
back to 1937 and projecting the ratio to 
the post-war income figures forecast 
This $100,000,000 or thereabouts is a 
pretty large figure, seeing that 194! 
volume on this type of goods was 
$68,000,000, but it is certainly not im- 


possible of achievement. 
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INDEX OF SATURATION . . . JANUARY 1944 


All figures, except radio, based on 28,000,000 Wired Homes 
and Farms. Radio based on 36,544,000 Homes. 


Percentage Number of Percen tage Number of 


Appliance 


Refrigerators... 


Washers (Electric) 
Washers (Gas Engine) 


Toasters 


Cleaners (Floor) . . 
Cleaners (Hand) . . 


Percolators .... 


of Homes 
With 


. 619 


Homes 
With 


25,965,000 


19,864,000 


17,338,000 
1,026,000 


16,409,000 


13,707,000 
3,072,000 


10,350,000 


3,567,000 


1,938,000 


of Homes 
Without 


Bs) 


Homes 
Without 


2,035,000 


8,136,000 


10,662,000 . 


11,591,000 


14,293,000 . . 


24,928,000 


Appliance 


.. . . Refrigerators 


Washers (Electric) 


Toasters 


Cleaners (Floor) 


. . Cleaners (Hand) 


17,650,000... . 


24,433,000 


26,062,000 


Percolators 


Ranges . 


lroners 


Percentage Number Percentage Number 
of Homes ofHomes ofHomes of Homes 
With With 


Percentage Number Percentage Number 
Appliances ofHomes ofHomes ofHomes of Homes 


Without Without With With Without Without 


Heating Pads 


Heaters & Radiators ... 
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17,510,000 
6,524,000 
6,386,000 
5,523,000 


10,490,000 
21,476,000 
21,614,000 


22,477,000 


Hot Plates 


Roasters 


Water Heaters, Storage . 


Radio Receivers 


4,816,000 
1,606,000 


1,084,000 


83.5 30,500,000 


23,184,000 
26,394,000 
26,916,000 


6,044,000 











For the RECORD 














ales and Retail Value of 


DURING PRE- 
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1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail Number R 
PRODUCT Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value 
| CLEANERS, VACUUM: 

| PY ED. ccnecenne ceuee 547,536 $27,376,800 722,367 $39,720,185 906,049 $50,439,748 1,149,492 $62,359,941 1,285,215 $69,776, 
| Hand nays. céedoancee 191,818 2. ° 246 ,009 3,835,280 294,891 4,270,021 361 , 461 5,096,600 421,121 5,798, 
os... 2,000,000 12,000,000 2,100,000 13,200,000 2,310,000 8,940, 3,000, 12,000 ,000 2,876,811 13,866, 
Ceiling 34,950 1,083 , 450 55,920 1,733,520 40 ,054 1,457 ,788 39,668 1,314,200 38,325 1,318 
— a Bracket... 599 ,000 3,434,100 ,400 5,494,560 1,363,215 9,700 ,552 1,279,600 9,724,960 ier oa 
i i ea a ae Wank Sane A -SAwieseeeks Ghaeeesdiaedll s<0se it ceed ea “0 eee ‘ 095, 

Other Vent. UP to 16 in. .. 15,300 306 ,000 26,780 524,600 49,110 785 ,760 70,752 1,185,800 86,182 1,614, 
FLASHLIGHTS 

SI 4,500,000 1,800 ,000 5,500,000 2,200,000 6,000,000 2,520,000 7,800, 3,020,000 9,000,000 4,900, 

Battery Celis. 125,000,000 10,000,000 150,000,000 12,000,000 164,000,000 13,120,000 175,000,000 15,750,000 183,000,000 16,012, 
HEATERS. RADIATORS . 184,820 392,640 304 , 863 670 ,700 342,485 804,840 400 ,000 900 ,000 482,950 1,835 

| HEATING PADS............. 356 ,687 1,494,520 419,913 1,940 ,000 482,900 2,231,000 540 ,000 2,494,000 1,013,550 2,959 
HOT PLATES, GRILLS....... 392,490 746, 394,439 990 ,000 433 ,364 1,089 ,000 476 ,000 1,200,000 ,000 1,228 
IRONING MACHINES........ 69,991 3,411,230 116,069 6,196,420 143 ,856 7,860,291 180,281 10,384,185 178,858 12,520, 
ay 2,430,400 8,594,300 3,968,215 13,161,371 3,719,007 14,894,934 3,765,559 16,670,122 4,157,050 16,086, 

/ PC dtc inigreeeed ebbeateeunte aacwuiael 1,358 ,522 7,811,501 1,737,320 10,337,054 2,255,910 12,971,482 1,867,300 10,774, 

gary en jatsuncsend abeeaee ian 2,609, 5,349,870 1,981,687 4,557 ,880 1,509,649 3,698,640 2,289,750 §,312, 

Total — All Types .......] 617,550,000 115,740,000 | 625,889,000 127,572,000 | 740,166,000 133,529,000 | 883,100,000 145,500,000 | 935,500,000 152,615, 

eect 128 ,290, 22,912,000 | 147,460,000 25,797,000 | 157,141,000 24,930,000 | 173,700,000 26,400,000 | 181,100,000 26,567, 

Commercial.............. 161,221,000 49,583,000 | 174,006,000 53,009,000 | 182,476,000 50,958,000 | 205,200,000 52,700,000 | 237,100,000 59,405, 

Industrial .. 49,890,000 17,005,000 58,218,000 19,432,000 73,422,000 22,274,000 83,600,000 23,300,000 88,500,000 24,153; 

peietuse a 278,149,000 26,240,000 | 246,205,000 29,334,000 | 327,127,000 35,367,000 | 420,600,000 43,100,000 | 428,800,000 42,490, 
MIXE - eal 350,000 6,125,000 413,753 7,100,000 447 ,748 8,449,000 ose ose eee 
OIL BURNERS. , "eens: 85,100 33,529,400 103,350 35,735,000 165,000 57,131,250 224,850 75,430,100 218,874 71,647, 

Conversion. ...........00- me LAA LP a Ree e re RR re aye OO. 193,057 56,565, 

Boiler Burner Units ...... Se ra ee eh re Es 8 PAA Ee SP MT 14,431 8,557, 

ee Fired Air Cond. 

PR tl eitenncih: gheidedeidell <eeaebhitned, nad aaih’s dak Ui eked bakes oneal aan. ace eee 11,386 6,524, 
OIL SPACE HEATERS . AES “etter aein etihesaame seekcaewecot 247,283 15,850,800 371,210 28,100,600 ,000 33,705, 
PERCOLATORS: 

ot tafiaiths ck nh eee 219,000 1,846,170 287 ,207 2,345 ,000 327,172 2,591,200 515,000 2,279,576 428 ,096 2,260 

SLE RTS Sai 76 ,000 491,720 100,000 647 ,000 118 ,000 63,460 150 ,000 900, 950 ,032 3,733 
RADIO RECEIVERS........... 3,806,000 231,000,000 4,084,000 270,000,000 6,027,000 330,000,000 8,248,000 450,000,000 8,065,000 450,000, 
id ice henged be 50,000 7,100,000 123,000 15,990,000 15,000 27,305,000 318,000 41,413,140 405,000 54,270, 
REFRIGERATORS: 

Household ig as akae 1, a, 000 172,720,000 1,283,000 220,676,000 1,568,000 253,648,000 1,996,000 327,344,000 2,310,000 395,010 
RAEI Ey Enttehbhe Gheiennete Eh Obanewdeeae eddeewsinnd« 100 ,000 1,500 ,000 225,000 4,500,000 250,000 5,045, 
ROOM COOLERS............ imam Mibitnekin DL Aetdesseney tesserienen B. <samegeanen beans 5,000 2,300,000 10,000 4,600 
SANDWICH TOASTERS......] ........... asek 407 ,500 146,250 440,100 1,760,000 470, 2,250,000 938 ,300 3, 180 
ee RE Re Se. iusancetean DD. “aucccsadenes GREE .&eadrussas ‘ DE. Kkakeewases 1,580,000 25,280 

ee 14,212 4,263 ,600 23,214 6, 964, 200 41,126 12,337,800 78,110 23,433,000 93,519 28,429, 

IIR 6 ccc cenenecnens 1,206 964 , 800 2,282 1,825,600 3,162 2,529,600 4,785 3,828,000 5.002 2.876 

Small Commercial........ 1,098 1,317 ,600 1,074 1,288,800 1,328 1,593 ,600 1,783 2,138,400 ' ny 
TOASTERS, Total............ 952,500 5,715,000 1,783 ,673 8,740,000 1,886,088 9,788 ,000 1,800,540 10,459,397 2,222,970 12,650, 

Automatic ............... ai <peh. Spiaanawihe El lai cdeaaians, “andere arweel eRea eit. Ackelraieee 436, 5,753 ,597 650 , 900 8,539, 

Non-Automatic........... - ee) ee a ee ee Se re gee ee 1,364,000 4,705 ,800 1,563,070 4,110 
WAFFLE IRONS............. 447 ,345 2,031 ,052 634,298 3,070,000 772,215 3,684,000 810,000 4,374,000 940 ,375 4,7%, 
WASHING MACHINES: 

ee 966,698 59,935,276 1,121,137 72,873,905 1,228,774 79,931,748 1,528,585 100,947,753 ,405 105,860, 

Gas Engi - 63,383 5,514,321 119,147 10,723,230 184,987 16,609,178 200,550 18,211,945 176,614 17,007, 
WATER HEATERS, Storage . icectaehink Sieteeelh, auceiusssen (aeskauuee 70 ,000 ,390, 104,000 7,609,680 115,000 9, 500, 

These figures are compiled by Electrical Merchandising, from sales records of associations and 
manufacturers and from estimates by association executives and leading manufacturers. 
Oil burner figures courtesy Fueloil & Oil Heat. Copyright Electrical Merchandising 1944. 
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Stoker figures estimated by Committee of Ten—Coal and Heating Industries. Radio figures include exports. 
print, quote or use is granted provided credit is given ‘‘Electrical Merchandising.”’ 





1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
\umber Retail Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail 
Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value PRODUCT 
CLEANERS, VACUUM: 
1,010,263 $58,188,520 1,124,163 $63,875,518 1,384,839 $75,819,395 1,734,369 $93,655,925 600,000 $32,400,000 Floor Type** 
285,411 4,368 ,534 312,035 4,939,018 358 ,604 5,375,474 383 ,481 5,602 ,650 85 ,000 1,241,850 Hand Type 
2,500,000 12,000,000 3,227,038 15,489,782 3,600,000 17,600,000 5,400,000 27,000,000 2,000,000 10,000,000 —— 
23,761 931 , 430 24,943 823,125 27 ,950 876 , 200 30,590 902 , 400 23 ,450 736 ,300 Ceiling 
1,206 , 863 8,508 , 385 1,501,734 10,572,207 1,681,900 10,663,250 1,984,650 14,587,200 1,887,000 14,847,070 Desk and Bracket 
10 ,946 *1 494,130 15,000 *1,875,000 20,000 *2,500,000 22,100 2,121,600 15 ,000 1,485 ,000 Attic* 
58 , 432 1,181,495 84,580 1,704,300 107 ,000 1,923,850 116,800 2,044,000 140 ,000 2,527 ,000 Other Vent. up to 16 in. 
FLASHLIGHTS: 
9,000 , 000 4,050 ,000 10 ,000 ,000 4,500 ,000 11,000 ,000 4,950 ,000 15,000 ,000 7,500 , 000 17 ,040 ,000 8,520,000 Cases 
5,000,000 15,500,000 181,000,000 15,800,000 195,000,000 17,000,000 300,000,000 26,000,000 322,500,000 29,025,000 Battery Cells 
388 , 100 1,540,750 400 , 600 1,674, 500 528 ,000 1,974,750 564 ,000 2,312,400 84,000 344,400 | HEATERS, RADIATORS 
774,075 2,182,900 878 , 900 2,592,755 931,500 2,775 ,870 1,117,800 3,632,850 692 ,400 2,942,700 | HEATING PADS 
409 ,600 1,024,000 432,200 1,063 , 200 415,000 1,033,350 547 ,800 1,429,750 200 ,000 530,000 | HOT PLATES, GRILLS 
110 ,540 8,865 , 308 127 ,093 8,700 ,786 175,466 10,219,140 259,668 14,489,056 66 ,090 4,850,836 | IRONING MACHINES 
3,505,400 13,747,150 4,993,278 / 17,957 ,835 5,171,000 18,853,500 5,585,000 21,099,750 1,145 ,000 4,973,250 | IRONS, Total 
1,653 ,690 9,525,250 2,339,858" 11,441,900 2,597,000 12,959,000 2,900,000 14,790,000 830 ,000 4,233,000 Automatic 
1,851,710 4,221,900 2,653 ,420 6,155,935 2,574,000 5,894,500 2,685 ,000 6,309,750 315 ,000 740 ,250 Non-Automatic 
LAMPS, INCANDESCENT: 
000,000 128,416,000 975,505,000 148,608,000 |1,115,473,000 176,511,000 }1,332,135,000 233,959,000 }1,185,900,000 257,350,000 Total—All Types 
000,000 23,975,000 | 190,209,000 25,108,000 | 221,733,000 33,034,000 f Residential 
000,000 55,221,000 255,397,000 59,763,000 272,897,000 61,511,000 |< 726,603,000 169,880,000 |, 792,700,000 196,000,000 t Commercial 
000,000 19,200,000 88,081,000 22,637,000 99,333,000 32,021,000 Industrial 
,000,000 30,020,000 441,818,000 41,100,000 521,510,000 49,945,000 595,532,000 64,079,000 393,200,000 61,350,000 Miniature 
eee oes 400,000 7,000,000 460,000 10,120,000 510,000 11,220,000 306,000 6,732,000 | MIXERS 
201,858 61,813,814 247,655 69,284,930 302,868 85,491,800 321,564 107,061,950 99,514 32,809,200 | OIL BURNERS, Total 
176,340 47,788,140 211,532 50,767,680 249,072 58,033,800 237,779 59,444,750 71,658 19,490,300 Conversion 
14,226 7,881,204 19,215 9,742,000 26,614 12,951,200 32,734 17,905,500 9,313 5,289,800 Boiler Burner Units 
Direct Fired Air Cond. 
11,292 6,244,470 16,908 8,775,250 27,632 14,506,800 51,051 29,711,700 18 ,543 8,029,100 Units 
305,000 21,075,500 340,000 21,420,000 390,000 25,603,500 446,000 31,197,700 = see OIL SPACE HEATERS 
PERCOLATORS: 
285,411 1,498 , 400 543 , 399 1,847 ,550 675,000 2,058 ,750 614,250 1,873,450 150 ,000 457 ,500 Metal 
947 ,940 3,687 ,450 1,130,351 3,752,750 1,198 ,000 3,941,400 1,327 ,000 4,909,900 1,010 ,000 3,737 ,000 Glass 
7,100,000 250,000,000 10,538,000 355,000,000 11,531,000 347,841,000 13,700,000 415,795,000 4,307,000 205,940,000 | RADIO RECEIVERS 
275,000 39,875,000 335,000 49,245,000 450,000 62,775,000 728,000 103,376,000 225 ,000 — RANGES 
REFRIGERATORS: 
1,254,000 215,688,000 1,900,000 321,100,000 2,600,000 395,200,000 3,500,000 542,500,000 520 ,000 oes Household 
225 ,000 4,990,500 235 ,000 5,475,500 260 ; 000 6,084,000 290,000 7 ,366 ,000 125 ,000 2,862,500 | ROASTERS 
10,125 4,152,250 20,000 5,200,000 23,000 5,175,000 30,750 sip _ eee ROOM COOLERS 
766 , 500 2,590 ,800 718,839 2,975,950 805 ,000 3,372,950 869 , 400 3,703,650 190 ,000 809,400 | SANDWICH TOASTERS 
1,300,000 19,500,000 1,200,000 18,000,000 900,000 11,700,000 1,100,000 15,950,000 780,000 12,402,000 pa ocr nr DRY 
89,690 20,279,170 94,551 26,663,382 144,758 —_ 182 ,956 _— 90 , 100 oF pg se 
o* #+* +ee { Apt. House 
4,328 2,293,840 4,975 2,567,100 5,249 5,860 3,865 t,o 
1,996,200 10,955,475 2,166,375 14,861,200 2,272,000 15,000,950 2,640,840 17,945,700 oes see TOASTERS, Total 
583 , 350 7,338,550 847,610 11,366,450 960,000 11,616,000 1,237,000 14,225,500 Ps on Automatic 
i 412,850 3,616,925 1,318,765 3,494,750 1,312,000 3,384,950 1,403 ,840 3,720,200 310 ,000 821,500 Non-Automatic 
851,320 4,375,800 704,763 3,580, 200 740 ,000 3,700,000 777 ,000 4,195,800 175 ,000 953,750 | WAFFLE IRONS 
WASHING MACHINES: 
1,031,353 74,401,805 1,329,377 91,354,800 1,454,831 104,485,962 1,892,435 148,556,150 448,501 40,728,375 Electric 
106 , 261 9,734,570 103 ,879 9,164,200 97 ,835 8,670, 137 122,000 10,773,820 32,898 3,041,420 Gas Engine 
99 650 9,137 ,905 102,270 9,024,300 125,000 10,125,000 205,000 17,015,000 88 ,000 os WATER ATERS, Storage 
On refrigerators, ranges and vacuum cleaners, 1942 figures represent sales to general public. Frozen stocks and sales on priorities are not included. 
**Figures insufficient for estimate. *Attic fan prices do not include install tion. **Vacuum Cleaner figures, floor type, include new and mfrs.’ recondi- 
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POST-WAR MARKETS 








Ihe FARM 


The American farm family, with record income and 


LONG about the first and second 
year of the peace, the boards of 


directors of some 6,000,000 in- 
dependent businesses in the United 
States—American farm families—will 


meet three times a day, at breakfast, 
dinner and supper, and make plans to 
spend some 12 billion dollars on new 
building, repairs and equipment. The 
directors of these businesses are hard- 
headed realists. They will be able to 
look back on an era of almost un- 
precedented prosperity, in which the 
prices for their products will have 
risen, the market for those products 
will have expanded enormously, and, 
through the accomplishments of chemi- 
cal research, new and unthought of 
uses for those products will have been 
unearthed. 

They will realize that the demands 
of total war brought a stimulus to agri- 
culture on a scale all out of propor- 
ion to peace-time; that immediate 
post-war demands for their products 
will continue as they are confronted 
with the job of providing countless tons 
of food to a depleted, under-nourished 
and waiting world. They realize, too, 
however, that in the years ahead they 
will face a stiffening competition from 
other important agricultural countries 
and that only in becoming increasingly 


ELECTRIC WATER SYSTEM 


purchasing power, will be looking to electrical equip- 


ment and appliances to increase their production 


more efficient in their methods will 
their present high standards of living 
be maintained. 

And so those boards of directors of 
those 6,000,000 independent businesses 
are going to be animated in their plan- 
ning with one central idea: the greater 
the production, the greater the return 
on the investment—more production 
per acre at It is only a step 
from there to a realization that chiefly 
through scientific and power applica- 
tions to farming can increased produc- 
tion per acre be achieved. And in the 
field of power applications to increase 
productive efficiency in agriculture, 
electricity is destined for the biggest 
share of the load 


less cost. 


New Customers 


Less than a half of those 6,000,000 
businesses will be in a position to real- 
ize on the potentialities of electric 





power for increased production in the 
immediate post-war era. To date, 
there are 2,566,230 farms connected to 
power lines. But judging from the 
pre-war rate of additions, accelerated 
through the efforts of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that between 200,000 
and 300,000 new farms will be added 
to the lines each year following the 
peace. From a_ current-consuming 
angle, these new additions, judging 
from Edison Electric Institute figures 
on average revenue per farm east of 
the 100th meridian where irrigation is 
no great factor, should bring in about 
$48.07 to the power company. This is 
about 30 percent greater than the aver- 
age urban billing, but is still just 
scratching the surface when the poten- 
tialities of electricity applied to labor- 
saving appliances and productive farm 
equipment are considered. It is not 


ELECTRIC 


JANUARY, 





uncommon for really productive farms 
to pay anywhere from $100 to $400 a 
year for electric service. 


Adequate Wiring 


Primary job for the industry, where 
new farm customers are concerned is 
to sell the need for an adequate wiring 
system, with the distribution center 
located to insure service being carried 
economically and efficiently to all farm 
buildings. The farmer must be sold on 
the necessity of providing for increased 
use of electric service in the future. 
Adequate copper, both in feeder and 
branch circuits must be of sufficient 
size to take care of future loads with- 
out overhauling the wiring system. 

Now, before going any further -let’s 
get a quick look at what these 6,000,000 
farm families in the country need. To 
get an accurate picture, we don’t have 
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1940 1941 1942 
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to go back any further than the year 
1940, when the Bureau of the Census 
gathered some significant figures on 
farm ownership. We find, for exam- 
ple, that over two-thirds of them— 
4,144,136 to be exact—owned automo- 
biles, representing an original cost of 
about $2,500,000,000; they owned, in 
addition, over a million trucks, and 
1,567,430 tractors. Valuation of farm 
buildings at the time of the census 
totaled $10,500,000,000, representing 
actual expenditures of over 25 billion 
dollars, 

All that sounds pretty impressive 
and is evidence of the fact that the 
farm market has the purchasing power. 
We know, too, that farm income in 
1942 alone amounted to $16,000,000,000. 
But we must bear in mind that less 
than half of these 6,000,000 farms are 
connected to power lines. To get 
some idea of what that means in terms 


ELECTRIC 


{ 


f the farmer’s ability to purchase 
equipment that will make him more 
productive and provide him with sim 
ple necessities for civilized living, take 
a look at the figures which reveal what 
the farmer does not own: 


The Water System 


Only 17.8 percent of those 6,000,000 
farms have running water piped into 
the dwelling—and of those a good 
many use windmills: 88 percent of 
those farms have no bathtubs or show- 
ers installed; 78.9 percent still use 
outside toilet facilities—better known 
as privies—and only 11.2 percent have 
flush toilets ; 65.7 percent still use kero- 
sene for lighting purposes. Remember, 
too, that those farms represent 20.5 
percent, or one-fifth, of all the dwelling 
units in the country. The situation is 
a little better among rural non-farm 


BROODER 





Courtesy The Curtis Publishing Co. 


lack of 
ownership of what we have come to 
accept as absolute necessities reveal 
almost primitive living conditions, 

So far, we have only considered the 
effect of lack of facilities on the living 
comforts of these 6,000,000 farm fami- 
lies. But if only 17.8 percent of those 
families are without running water in 
their dwellings, it is obvious that, they 
also lack running water for their live- 
stock—and that’s where it hurts the 
farmer from the productive angle. He 
is very quick to differentiate between 
what is an expense and what is an 
investment. A typical farm electric 
water system, for example, will yield 
the farmer a dollar saving of $156.60, 
over and above the cost of the equip- 


families but the figures on 


ment and operation, in the first 
year and annual savings thereafter 


amount to $258.25, according to esti- 
mates of Farm Journal. But this direct 


dollar saving is only a part of the 
story: milk production goes up from 10 
to 24 percent, egg production is in- 
creased, and similar productive gains 
in time and labor-saving may be shown 
for the barn and the farm home. 

It is this amazing record of actual 
increased productivity that will have 
the first claim on the attention of the 
boards of directors of those 6,000,000 
farm families. Look at the record of 
two actual cases: 

On one farm, prior to the installation 
of an electric water system, a herd of 23 
Jersey cows produced 12,511 pounds 
of milk in a six-month period. In the 
six-month period following the installa- 
tion of the water system, the same herd 
of cows produced 15,628 pounds of 
milk—an increase of 3,117 pounds, or 
24 percent. In addition, there was an 
average increase of 17.7 pounds of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Qiad. Youd ove Yor Bonds ? 





66 HAT are War Bonds? Listen, sonny, and I'll try to draw 


you a picture... 


“See...this is a War Bond. You say it looks like a piece of paper 
with lots of reading on it? Well, there’s a Nation-full of meaning 
in that ‘reading.’ It shows that your dad and mother lend our 
Government a certain amount of money to buy things needed to 
fight and win this war...so that you won't have to fight a war 


when you grow up! Yes... 


“War Bonds are Flying Fortresses thundering over Hitler’s 
Europe. ..bringing new faith and hope into the hearts of broken 
bodies...bringing new terror into the marrow of every Nazi 


criminal. 

“War Bonds are high explosives dropping straight in the 
middle of Tokyo. ..because death is the penalty for murder! 

“War Bonds are the machine guns, the rifles and the cannon 
that are saving fine American lives...every hour of the day and 
night. 

“What are War Bonds? Well, somewhere in the middle of the 


Atlantic Ocean...right this minute maybe...an American de- 


WASHERS AND 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 


stroyer gun crew is pumping death-dealing shells into an ugly 
submarine. That destroyer, that gun, those shells are a// War 


Bonds in action! 


“Someday ...maybe sooner than we think... War Bonds will be 
turning into things very different from planes, ships, bombs and 
bullets. For when our fighters have won Freedom for keeps, War 


Bonds will help make that Freedom mean a new and better way 
of living. 


“Then War Bonds will again be dollars and cents. Dollars 
and cents that will come in mighty handy to buy the products of 
peacetime America: a nice new home...a dandy new car...a 


new washing machine for mother, for instance. 


“And do you know, Johnny, I have a hunch that War Bonds 
are even going to send you off to a great college that I always 


wanted to go to.° 


“Now you see why your mother and dad—and millions of other 
mothers and dads—are gladly doing without even the ‘necessities’ 
of life in order to buy more and more War Bonds. Now, Johnny, 


you know what War Bonds really are!” 


IRONERS 


PEORIA, ILLINOIJIS 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. . . If you have an eye on the future that’s just ahead for ABC 
dealers, we cordially invite your inquiries regarding ABC-O-MATIC—the postwar sales sensation! 
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butter fat per w. On another farm, 
15,634 pounds of milk and 507 pounds 
yf butter fat were produced in a 30- 
iy p 1] to the installation of 
in electric water system. In the 30-day 
period following the installation, the 
same herd p iced 19,995 pounds of 
milk and 686 pounds of butter fat— 
gains of 28 nt in milk and 35 per- 
nt t The increase in 
luct maintained in the 
nths foll ind resulted in an 
ease of over $1,550 in revenue to 
the farmer annually for milk alone 
Those kind of figures on actual in- 
ed productivity due to the installa 
yn of an electric water system cannot 
be overlooked by the farmer 


Rural Non-Farm 


In addition to these 6,000,000 farm 
famil there some 8,000,000 non- 
farm dwelli locatéd in towns and 
villages of under 2,500 population 


which are 
facilities 
ent of the 


imilarly lacking in modern 
They represent 21.6 per- 
total number of dwelling 
units in the country. And although the 
economic status of about two-thirds of 
these non-farm families would 
qaulify them as good prospects for 
water bathrooms and other 
equipment, only 55.9 percent of them 
have running water in the house; 51.2 
percent of them still rely on the back- 
yard privy, and 57.3 percent of them 
have never known the luxury of a 
private bathtub or shower. This rep- 
of the markets for 
electric water systems, which may be 


rural 


systems, 


resents one big 
called the number one major appliance 


for farm and rural non-farm prospects 
Other Farm Equipment 


So far, we have only touched on the 
electric water system as a productive 
and labor-saving device for the farm. 
There actually a list of over 200 
well-known uses for electricity on the 
| 


‘ 


ready accepted and used by the 

farmer, while the portable 
with its myriad applications, 
has come to take the place of many a 
hired man. 

A graphic picture of what electricity 
can do on the modern farm is supplied 
in the records kept by the Niagara, 
& Ontario Power Co. on the 
costs of doing farm jobs by electricity. 


mode rn 


otor, 


L ¢ kp rt 


Guinea pig was the Brundage Farm at 
Oakfield, N. Y. and records were kept 
for five years, ending October, 1939. 
[he Brundage farm consisted of 185 
‘res sown to oats, corn, hay, potatoes 
nd beans. In addition, there was live- 
tock consisting of 36 cattle, 18-26 


ilking cows, 4 horses, 1,100 laying 
In a single year, 1,200 pullets 

re raised and 13,000 baby chicks 
sold. The family consisted of three 
adults and three children, who lived in 
a 12-room house. Records show that the 
annual kilowatt-hour consumption of 
the entire farm was 18,897 kw.-hr. 
which, at an average cost per kw.-hr. 
of 1.817 cents, brought the annual bill 
for energy to $343.38. On a monthly 
basis, the Brundages consumed 1,575 
kw.-hr. at an average cost of $28.61. 
The yearly bill represented by this one 
farm, therefore, was more than that of 
urban customers, based on the 
national average. 


nens 


nine 


1942 
What They Received 


A breakdown of the value the Brund- 
ages received for the electricity con- 
sumed showed the following: 

A total of 6,484 meals was served 
at a cost of $6.67 per person per year, 
yr 55 cents per month; 6,490 gallons of 
water were heated at 53.7 cents per 
person per month; the refrigerator cost 
10 cents per person per month; 306 
individual washings were done at a cost 
of 89 cents per year, and the ironing 
was done for 86 cents per year. In 











Yearly and Average Monthly Consumption and Cost of Energy for 
Individual Home and Farm Applications on an Experimental Farm 
Average Cost Per Kilowatt-Hour—1.817 Cents 

Year! ‘Monthly 
Application Kilowatt- Kilowatt- Av e 
Hour Con- Yearly Hour-Con- Monthly 
sumption Cost sumption Cost 
eee 18,897 $343.38 1,575 $28.61 
SY a vltcnneeddenes 7,455 135.46 621 11.29 
House lighting and small 
er rer 2,588 47.02 216 3.92 
eke add ss andaiewes 2,201 39.99 183 3.33 
Water heater ........... 2,129 38.68 177 3.22 
ROIGOPSNRP 2c cccccicces 395 7.18 33 0.60 
PRN ceccrsccceneenide 17 0.31 1.5 0.03 
Dl setesneedthanwenaes 30 0.55 2.5 0.05 
DE ch beens secon eee 49 0.89 4.1 0.07 
Dl caenekwawhse des ona 46 0.84 3.9 0.07 
PEPIN, 6 nds deesekes 5,766 104.77 481 8.73 
Poultry house lights...... 349 6.34 29 0.52 
Poultry water warmers... 698 12.68 58 1.05 
COSINE Ss ce scocteses 2,990 54.33 249 4.52 
Battery brooder ......... 286 5.20 24 0.44 
Hover brooders ......... 1,192 21.66 100 1.82 
Miscellaneous lights ..... 155 2.82 13 0.23 
SD schebes cackebadve’ 96 1.74 8 0.15 
Dery GOP wc cicccccccce 5,445 98.94 454 8.24 
By EEE p ccccctessce 832 15.12 70 1.27 
Milking machine ......... 1,024 18.61 85 1.54 
Dairy-utensil scalder 1,235 22.44 103 1.87 
Mitk cooler .......... ‘ 1,118 20.31 93 1.69 
GR BD occ cccceccse 1,105 20.08 92 1.67 
Dairy ventilating fans.... 131 2.38 W 0.20 
Portable motor ......... 231 4.20 19 0.35 
SP  naest iecekeass 130 2.36 10.9 0.20 
Feed grinding ..... ree 81 1.48 6.7 0.12 
Hay hoisting ..... evecee 20 0.36 1.6 0.03 











farm and many new uses such as frozen the poulty house an average of 617 
| storage, sharp freezing, dehydra- _ were lighted, and 1,145 received warm 
t ire welding, television, etc., are water: 24,300 eggs were placed in incu- 
in proce f development. Electric bators, and 15,350 chicks hatched, 
ing machines, milk coolers, brood- hovered and brooded. In the dairy, an 
t ind the like are al- average of 20.2 cows were milked, 
WHO SOLD THE FARM FAMILY? 
Elect. Refrig. Elect.Range Elect. Washers 
Electric appliance dealer 44.9°/, 55.8%, 29.3%, 
Public Utility 1.1 21.1 3. 
Hardware Dealer 7.8 5.4 24.5 
Furniture Store 6.3 5.4 4.2 
Farm implement dealer 5.6 2.7 8.5 
Mail order store 5.9 7 8.3 
Mail order mail 4.1 3.6 
Department store 5.4 2.7 5.5 
All others 8.9 3.4 13.1 
Farm Bureau 2.8 





From a survey by The Curtis Publishing Co., made in 1938. 
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15,560 gallons of milk were cooled. In 
addition, 442,000 gallons of water was 
pumped; the ventilating system was 
used 1,041 hours; 120 tons of ensilage 
were stored at 2.3 cents per ton; 4.05 
tons of feed were ground at 36.5 cents 
per ton; 83 tons of hay and straw were 
hoisted at a total cost of 36 cents. And 
all of this cost, together with house and 
farm lighting, and radio, cost $28.61 
a month. 

Those are the kind of figures that our 
6,000,000 boards of directors are going 
to be pondering in the post-war years. 
They want all the home appliances for 
comfort and convenience—and will get 
them—but their first concern is going 
to be to own the equipment that is im- 
portant from a_ productive angle. 
Manufacturers are laying plans now to 
sell them, too. Water system manufac- 
turers, for instance, have figured they 
can produce and sell 500,000 water sys- 
tems the first year after the war and the 
largest year’s volume previously was 
347,000 units in 1941. At present, 
they are producing at about 67 percent 
of 1941 sales—all sold to farms—and 
that is about the normal percentage 
sold to farms out of a year’s production. 

For that matter, look at the present 
saturation of appliances in farm and 
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rural non-farm homes (complete tables 
broken down by states are shown else- 
where in this issue). Of the 2,566,230 
farms at present connected to power 
lines, 1,384,497, or 53.95 percent, own 
electric refrigerators ; 352,051, or 13.72 
percent own electric ranges. Of the 
5,923,012 rural non-farm homes, 
3,619,379, or 61.11 percent, own refrig- 
erators; 1,226,073, or 20.70 percent, 
own electric ranges. Once electricity 
is installed, the rural and small-town 
home-owner evinces a desire to have 
the latest in labor-saving and time-sav- 
ing devices. But even this market is 
still far behind the urban market in 
ownership—a situation which may not 
obtain for very long in the post-war 
years when the farmer‘s purchasing 
power begins to make itself felt and the 
industry does a selling job. 

During the war years, the farmer 
with less manpower and equipment, 
has been called upon to produce as he 
never did before. He has learned what 
electricity can do productively and he 
is going to be prepared to make an 
investment in electrical equipment, 
when it is once more available, to in- 
crease that production and maintain 
himself competitively in the world 
effort to provide food. 





1944—ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


“You can get it 
: at Blakeley’s” 


ag 


—— 


—— 








You know stores like Blakeley’s. They always seem to have just the lines and items of elec- 
trical appliances and just the items that rural people want. And when a store becomes known 
for that trait—when people say “I’m pretty sure you can get it at Blakeley’s’””—well, there’s 
a sound reason for that sort of success. Such stores make a point of meeting the needs and 
preferences of the rural population—and many of them recognize FARM JOURNAL as the 
surest guide to the products and appliances it pays to stock and show. 


Rural Americans’ income has increased by billions. 
They're putting a large part of it into war bonds, and 
spending still more for the things they want and need. 
Meet those dollars half way by planning now to feature 


the products advertised in the FARM JOURNAL. Read 
by 2,700,000 families, it is America’s leading rural mag- 
azine—largest in circulation—strongest in sales influence 
among both farmers and farm wives. 



















—_ These are the products in your line Of the FIRST FOUR 
advertised in current issues of ONLY ONE covers 

bles the FARM JOURNAL. Display them. the rural market 
Ise- 

230 em | eo 
wer ALCOA ALUMINUM PARMAK ELECTRIC FENCER FARM . 
— BOND FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES PHILCO PRODUCTS JOURNAL 

~ DEEPFREEZE PINCOR MOTORS 
mes, EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES RCA PRODUCTS s 
frig- ———— REPUBLIC STEEL ; 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
oem. U. S. STEEL 
icity JACUZZI WATER SYSTEMS 
maid MONARCH RANGES WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
have MYERS WATER SYSTEMS WINCHESTER FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
-Sav- NORGE ZENITH RADIOS 
ret is 
et in 
y not ; : 
t-wai Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how many 
ew FARM JOURNAL subscribers live in your own county. In two out of three U. S. counties 
(practically all but the metropolitan areas) the FARM JOURNAL has more readers than Life, 

rmer Fs : ; 
ment, The Saturday Evening Post, or Collier's. 

as he 

what 

d he 

e aj 

ent, 

niain GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher HPL §) G8 Aas Y Gee Weshington Square, PHILADELPHIA 

1 
“i ann Farmers Wife 
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ENERAL QQELECTRIC exer: hoc 
ment approved 1944 National Appliance 


Conservation Program. Display the slogan! 





POST-WAR MARKETS 
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Minnesota Communit 





















Esti 


pot every day. Most surveys are like 


aaa 


this. And wishful thinking cannot be beci 
boiled down into orders. chai 
Knowing this, Mr. Myers and his [| ano 
group worked out an ingenious plan 3. 
to get bankable facts. mai 
1. Some 160 women who formed the cour 
town’s Victory Aids were sent in cout 
house-to-house calls on a cross section abot 
of the town. They sat down and ex- hom 
plained what it was all about, asking Se 
not only what the family wanted to ice | 
buy but how it was proposing to pay and 
for each item. Two or three “personal” on tl 
questions were left until last, and the 442 
want 





ly 


«Pie. 
_ 2 be Bi: ln Ds 





Towns like Albert Lea, with 12,000 population, won't have to go begging 
for federal doles and projects after the war, if they plan intelligently. 








R capitalistic society in the wheels of progress turning normally in 
past, has been like a three almost every line of endeavor. 
legged stool. One leg repre Now the interesting part of this sur- 
nted capital, the other machinery or vey to an electrical dealer is the way 
plant, and the third, labor. it was made. If you go out and stop 
mes of depression money has someone on the street and ask what he { 
usually gotten its interest, and machin- is going to buy after the war, he will —~ 
ery or plant has been carefully greased say he wants a Cadillac car, a seagoing 
| kept intact until needed. yacht, a cabin in the hills, a mink coat 
Labor has been turned loose to for the wife, and two chickens in the 
starve 
This is the one thing that must not dj 


en the present war ends, 


ints out C. E, Myers, Albert Lea ALBERT LEA'S POST-WAR MARKET | reenter Mage age age) gg A 














os formation, relates Had it 
istrict manager 01 the Interstate Item Number Price Value manager of Interstate Power Co., was in Mrs, C 
Power Company. He is chairman of Autos 2.2% $1,010 $2,318,960 having them mail questionnaires directly to plained 
the Albert Lea-Freeborn county post- Duden coed 520 440 228,800 the commerce school at the University of ably be 
war planning committee. The action Bath unite & plumbing 940 166 156,040 Minnesota. 970 ret 
of this group is seeing what can be New houses i 592 2,712 1,605,504 
done to insure jobs and steady progress Floor coverings 458 148 67,784 : 
in the community at the war’s end is Furniture . 2,154 190 409,260 family requested to fill in the blanks 
ething refreshingly new in the his- Heating units 636 251 159,636 and mail in the attached stamped en- atana 
tory of small American towns. Up to Kitchen equipment—new 452 42 18,984 velope. That way nobody could know, tion of 
most distressed cities have ex- Radio or phonograph 1,150 80 92,000 and it was felt that questionnaires that J at an 
‘cted a sugar tit from the U. S. gov- Refrigerator 1,456 180 262,080 floated in would represent honest re 714 ci 
ment. Albert Lea is going to try Repairs sag house 3.186 bod 1 A01,840 plies. Incidentally, a family had to@ averag 
net! dd tied = = ? Sewing machines 460 82 37,720 a ion eiitniel the chiast ts eamnel to 540. 
tand on its own legs Vacation travel 1,526 250 381,500 = ia we riggs : ae a noch ts iaiae 
or the wish was discarded. Anybody ave 
Cereey Conan ee = ~— a actually on the market knew prices, it To f 
The conclusions of this survey in- Air conditioning an was felt. coverec 
licates that Albert Lea, which is Range (gas or electric) 802 123 98,646 2. The 11 major industries and thefj buy liy 
county seat of an industrial and farm- Pre-fab small buildings 810 566 458,460 442 secondary businesses were pref ¢rage « 
g area, al as about 12,000 popula Milker .. 290 18! 52,490 sented also with a questionnaire which We! 
tion, can employ all but 593 of its Tractor 780 926 722,280 was explained. They sent their answers] Went a 
the war is over. It an- Electric service ste 326 263,250 directly to the school of commerce to purc 
pates a volume of $49,660,000 in ing eel p.. —~ Ba of the University of Minnesota. It is may be 
fy ts eleven major indus- Water systems 490 263 181.470 quite likely that the whole plan wow the mo 
trics in 194x This, and what will have bogged down had not there beet{ purcha: 
follow most sufficient to keep the Total $9,202,226 this outside group to tot up figures, Folle 
figures, 
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By TOM F. BLACKBURN 





Surveys its Prospects 


- Estimates How Many of Its Home Folk Can Have Jobs When Shooting Stops 


a 





Ige in- 
district 
was in 
ctly to 
sity of 


blanks 
ed en- 
know 


es that 





because local people are notoriously 
chary of trusting their secrets to one 
another. 

3. A similar survey was made by 
mail among the farmers of Freeborn 
county, of which Albert Lea is the 
county seat. Farmers asked 
about expected both for 
homes and farms. 

Some 802 farms want electric serv- 
ice put in their places after the war 
and expect to pay about $325 apiece 
on the average for this wiring. Some 
442 city people indicated that they 
wanted to buy or build a new home 


were 
purchases 





Had it not been for 160 Victory Aids like 
Mrs, Carl Leuthold, who went out and ex- 
plained it all, the survey would have prob- 
ably been worthless. These women obtained 
970 returns, a fair sampling. 


at an average cost of $4,068. Construc- 
tion of 150 farm homes was indicated 
at an average of $3,150. Repairs to 





the banks, building and loan associa- 
tions and other local financial houses 
and found that their data pretty well 
tallied. The community had enjoyed 
a decrease in debt between 1941 and 
1943 of $2,585,800. On the other hand, 
it had enjoyed a total increase in liquid 
assets of $7,012,000. In 1933 the com- 
munity had liquid assets of $6,378,000. 
In 1943 it had $16,298,000. With less 
interest going out to service the debt, 
and with a great deal more dough in 
the bank, obviously Freeborn County 
is in position to go places. 

The object of the Albert Lea plan 


“aS. »~ Se 


was to provide jobs for those who 
would want to work after the war. 
The first problem was to determine how 
many workers would want jobs and 
how many jobs business thought it 
could provide after the war. 

It was decided to begin with the 





FINANCIAL STATUS OF 


A MINNESOTA COUNTY 


Figures are for Freeborn County, except where an * 
indicates county seat Albert Lea only 


1933 


Farm income 


LIQUID ASSETS 
1. Total deposits (except 
bank balances and 
public funds) 
(a) In banks 
(b) In B&L Assns* 
c) In Postal savings’ 
2. War Bonds owned 
(maturity value) 


Total liquid assets 


INDEBTEDNESS 
. Bank loans outstand- 
ing (all kinds) 
. Loans with B&L Assns* 
. Real estate loans Not 
held by banks or B&L 
Assns. 
(a) Farm 
b) City and villages 
(No data; mostly 
in bank and B&l 
loans) 
. Retail establishments 
debts: 
(a) Charge accounts 
b) Cond. sale contracts 
Professional services 
a) Charge accounts 
. Finance Company loans 
& contracts 
(a) Local 
b) Natl Inc. IHC 
. Other short term 
farm credit. 
(a) FAA-resettlement 
b) P.C.A. 
Total indebtedness 


No data 


$3,866,000 
2,106,000 
406,000 


$6,378,000 


$2,061,200 
1,936,000 


$12,130,900 


be Lele mele) e] 
92,400 


$250,000 


$21,000 
139,000 


$75,000 
$17,005,500 


1941 1943 


$7,319,000 $20,164,000 


$5,870,700 
2,809,000 
606,300 


$9,702,000 
2,928,000 
739,000 


2,929,000 


$9,286,000 $16,298,000 


$3,074,000 
2,855,000 


$2,319,000 
2,736,000 


$7,176,000 $5,956,000 


$390,000 
126,200 


$249,000 
71,400 


$250,000 $250,000 


$58,000 
yiek mele) ¢) 


$45,000 
17,060 


$415,000 
120,000 
$14,667,200 


$387,000 
60,000 
$12,081,400 





est re- 714 city houses were wanted at an HOW ARE THEY GOING TO PAY 

had t average of about $514. Major repairs City Family City Family City Family 

wanted to 540 farm homes was expected to take Income of Income of Income of number employed in 1940, plus the 

nybod an average of $900 per home. _ $1770-2299 $2300-2799 $4250 Up number of unemployed. The labor 

rices, it To furnish these homes it was dis- Current Income tt te eee eee eens 38.2% 45.7% 60.6%, force in Albert Lea before the war was 
covered that 578 families expected to Borrowings ... sav itghed ain Suns dale becs : 41.2 24.2 23.9 as follows: 

and the buy living room furniture at an av- = PENSE a Ree lege Ee ate 8.9 14.1 10.7 Unemployed in 1940 721 

‘ © report ..... Sayre 11.7 16 48 ¥ 

re pre page cost of $199. Average expected expenditure............. $1,195 $1,142 $2,717 Employed in 1940 4.206 

e which We have told you how the surveyors 





answersia Went about to get the real McCoy as Farm Family Farm Family Farm Family Total prewar labor force 4,987 











mmerce| to purchasing power. This breakdown Income of _—Income of Income of It was realized that some of these 
a. It is} may be interesting in showing where $1,500-1999 — $3,000-3499 $6,000 up workers or potential workers had left 
In would the money is coming from, how the OA ES ee me meee 64%, 50%, 76%, town to join the army or to labor in 
re beetf_’ purchasers expect to pay. Borrowings ...... pe ene ae en nigh esas 4 37 '7 other communities. Some women, and 
figures Following the processing of these War Bonds ............ RA caiansaa 8 Oat 24 32 13 Bas some men beyond the normal retire- 
figures, the committee checked with AOS PERE enpenttiaee.........+.. vale > (Please turn to page 109) 
ISIN G 
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POST-WAR MARKETS 





LIGHT 


For Years to Come 





In the post-war world homes, highways, streets, 


stores and factories will be sold new standards 


of high illumination—a vast and receptive market 


year after World War |... 

when the total country’s large 
lamp business was a mere 180,000,- 
000 lamps a year . . some vision- 
ary person had prophesied that by 
1939 we would see a lamp business of 
over 500,000,000 lamp bulbs a year, 
such a prophesy would have seemed 
exaggerated indeed. 

And yet that is exactly what hap- 
pened. The country’s lamp business in 
1939 was 540,000,000 lamps. Had it 
not been for the war, that figure, by 
the end of 1943, might have been 
over 750,000,000 lamp bulbs. 

While I use figures on lamp bulbs 
to indicate the growth of lighting, 
these figures in no way measure the 
renaissance in lighting which the in- 
troduction of the fluorescent lamp 
ushered in. While the war has held 
back lighting progress in certain re- 
spects, war is such a revolutionary 
thing that war’s end should see light- 
ing shoot upward at a dizzy pace 
undreamed of in 1939. 

Assuming peace comes to a war- 
weary world on the schedule now 
being projected, we can look for a 
lamp business in 1949 equivalent to 


| SUPPOSE that if, in 1919, one 
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By H. FREEMAN BARNES 


Manager Sales Promotion Dept., 
General Electric Co., Lamp Dept. 
Cleveland, O. 


1,250,000,000 lamp bulbs. We have 
to use the word “equivalent” because 
the increasing use of longer-life 
fluorescent lamps may materially affect 
the rate of renewal. But any way you 
take it, the next five years after the 
war—will be years of startling 
progress in lighting. 


THE WAR'S IMPACT ON 
LIGHTING 


Millions of war workers who are 
making the sinews of war—in well- 
lighted plants—will have spent months 
and perhaps years under high levels 
of illumination—and this will un- 
questionably affect their desire for 
light in peace times in homes, in stores, 
in schools, in offices. 

The improvement in fluorescent 
lamps and control equipment has been 
marked in the past year and a half. 
Exposure of millions “to fluorescent 
means that the lighting for them in 
the World of Tomorrow will be 
fluorescent lighting. 

The war has proved the life-saving 
value of adequate street lighting 


through its dramatic demonstration 
of what happens in dimout areas when 
you take even average levels of street 
lighting away. 

The use of the heat, or drying lamp, 
for cutting down the drying time on 
paints, lacquers, and other finishes, 
in many industrial processes, is per- 
manently . established. 

Ultraviolet, from various types of 
lamps, has found a great number of 
new applications—and the germ-kill- 
ing ultraviolet rays from the so-called 
germicidal lamps seem to be established 
as a method of germ control for air- 
carried bacteria. And submarines now 
use sunlamps. 

With the critical food situation in 
this country, not only today, but for 
many months—and perhaps for years 
to come after the cessation of hostili- 
ties—the already increased use of light 
on farms—for extending the work 
day—seems to be a growing part of 
the solution to this problem. 

There will be a lot more people who 
understand photography after the war. 
Thousands of boys in the Signal Corps, 
Air Corps, Navy and Marine ‘Corps, 
will have graduated from photography 
schools. Motion pictures for training 


are part of every soldier’s and sailor’s 
life in the armed forces, and they will 
undoubtedly expect to use them in one 
form or another in business, and for 
pleasure, when they return. 

Some of the greatest developments 
in lamps themselves have been those 
stemming out of the all-glass lamp 
originally developed for automobile 
headlights. Where, before the war, 
there were only a half dozen different 
sizes, or kinds of these lamps, now 
with the application of controlled 
beams for dozens of signaling purposes, 
the number has grown from six types 
to over thirty-six. 

There has been greater use of small 
light sources, such as bulbs for flash- 
lights. Whether or not the use of flash- 
lights will increase after the war, is 
problematical. However, these same 
little bulbs of specific types are now 
part of the equipment of every life 
raft of ships as well as planes, and 
this use, of course, will continue after 
the war. 

One particular use of light that has 
been dramatic in its relation to speed- 
ing production, decreasing lost man- 
hours and improving quality, has been 
the many engineered-on-the-job appli- 
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One million new homes a year will provide a market for as much as 10 million pieces of lighting equipment. Old homes present a potential 
of 108 million small shaders, 110 million large shadets, and 25 million candle shaders for bare lamps; 7/2 million fluorescent laundry fixtures, 
20 million fluorescent kitchen fixtures, 15 million fluorescent bathroom fixtures; 100 million 1.E.S. and 100 million pin-to-wall lamps. 


cations of light for inspection. Cer- 
tainly, the war has taught us that in- 
specting manufacturing results all 
along the line is one of the important 
steps in manufacture. 

The whole relationship of light to 
increased production and the lowering 
of manufacturing costs, will unques- 
tionably be carried into the post-war 
period where, in the competition for 
sales, low and still lower costs will be 
the watchword of the day. 

[ wish I could say that the great 
work which the lamp research men 
and engineers have done and are doing 
for the Army and the Navy, in the 
levelopment of lamps and lamp appli- 
cations for war, will result in radically 
new and different light sources—but 
no new startling inventions will come 
ut of the war. 

lowever, the designing and building 
f upwards of 200 new types and varia- 
tions of lamps for specific war uses 
~—will have its effect on the peace-time 
applications of lighting. 

Certain of these war-borne lamps 
vill go over into civilian use—much 
of the research work which has been 
tone for war will find its application 
n better lamps and cheaper lamps for 


use when the lights go on again. 

In most industries, the techniques 
that have improved quality, increased 
production and lowered costs will re- 
flect the war’s progress in peace-time 
models—and lamps and lighting will be 
no exception. 


POST-WAR LIGHTING 
POSSIBILITIES 


Let’s take a look, then, where light- 
ing progress can come. 


Street Lighting 
Of the 3,000,000 street lighting lumi- 


naries now in use, about 90% are largely 


obsolete . . . if you measure the value 
of street lighting in terms of provid- 
ing the type of lighting which makes 
streets safe to drive and walk upon. 
The necessary dim-outs along our 
coast have given us very dramatic 
figures as to the relation between light 
and safety on our streets. The ex- 
perience of such cities as Detroit, in 
relating various levels of lighting in 
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terms of lives lost or saved, gives us 
the intensities and type of lighting re- 
quired—and which should be installed 
throughout the nation... provided 
\merica is interested in saving lives 
rather than dollars. 

Add to the need for new street light- 
ing the necessary highway lighting on 
heavily traveled thoroughfares, and the 
potentialities for outdoor safety light- 
ing seem tremendous indeed. 


Cities 

There are 300,000 miles of city 
streets in this country. One half of 
all night fatal traffic accidents occur 
on 10% of this mileage. Three thous- 
and, or 60%, of these fatal night ac- 
cfdents could be stopped by applying 
safety lighting up to LE.S. recom- 
mended practices. Stopping also... 

100,000 injuries 

450,000 cases of property damage 


*Outside of Cities 


(a) fringe main highways—from 
city line to end of pedestrian hazard 
zone; (b) actual or potential high ac- 
cident locations and (c) heavily trav- 
eled roads between urban centers ac- 
count for 20,000 miles out of a 500,000 





miles of designated highway. Upon 
this 4% of designated highway I.E.S. 
recommended practice of safety light- 
ing would point the way to saving an 
additional 3,000 lives; 100,000 injuries 
and 450,000 cases of property damage. 


Transportation 


In the airplane field, before the war, 
there were 450 regular used commer- 
cial planes and 450 adequately equipped 
airports. Post-war, it is estimated there 
will be 3,000 commercial planes... . 
6,500 airports—approximately half of 


*EDITOR’S NOTES: Round Figure 
Breakdown—4% of Designated Highways 
worthy of Safety Lighting. 

1,000 cities — average 
60,000 each. 

(a) If only five major highways pass 
through city, safety lighting for only one 
mile each side of city could account for 
10,000 miles. 

(b) 200 potential high accident zones 
per state with % mile average lighted 
each location could account for 5,000 miles. 

With increased population density num- 
ber installations increases New Jersey 
State (262) county (958) highways alone 
account for 1,220 lighted locations. 

(c) 200 miles per state of heavily trav- 
eled roads between centers of urban 
population could account for 5,000 miles. 


population — 
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(Light For Years to Come] 





which will be adequately 
commercial use. 


equipped for 
Airplanes use lamps and lighting 

. and proper lighting is an integral 
part of every airport. 

And, railroads are planning lighter, 
faster, more comfortable, better lighted 
coach and Pullman cars. Railroad sta- 
tions are due for an overhauling—and 
relighting 

In the automotive field, improved 
busses will be bidding for their share 
of transportation .. . and the family 
passenger car will be using light for 
satiety, comfort and convenience on a 
much greater scale than in the past. 
The advent of the sealed beam head- 
lamp was a fundamental pre-war step 
in this direction . . . and at some time 
in the future Polaroid headlighting 
may come into its own. 

Stores 


Approximately 1,500,000 stores need 
relighting . . . and this includes most 
of the stores that relighted with 
fluorescent ahead of the war since the 
progress in store lighting has and will 
continue to be rapid. 

The majority of store lighting in- 
stalled just before the war consisted 
of bare tube fluorescent fixtures hung 
on existing outlets . . . producing 
lighting effects which unfortunately 
were calculated more to make the store 
look like a fluorescent lighting fixture 
salesroom than to create a buying at- 
mosphere for the store’s own products. 
Store lighting, in the future, can have 
lighting really keyed to the needs of 
the store father than so many foot- 
candles merely desposited throughout 
the area. It will accentuate the goods 
for sale. The use of color and tinted 
light will help in decoration and create 
atmosphere. Merchants will vie with 
each other in producing within their 
the “buying atmosphere” so 
necessary to attract customers and in- 
crease sales. And lighting will play 
a major part in creating this buying 
atmosphere. 


stores 


Homes 


If upwards of 1,000,000 new homes 
are to be built per year in the post- 
war era, there will be a market for 
some 10,000,000 pieces of 
equipment per year. Fluorescent fix- 
tures for the kitchen and bathroom 
and laundry are a foregone conclusion. 
Cove lighting, in the more expensive 
homes, will be experimented with as a 
built-in feature and may influence the 
trend of lighting. 

Old homes in the post-war period 
will still present the major market for 
millions of moderate priced items to 
modernize old fixtures. The potential 
here is about as follows: 


108,000,000 small shaders for bare lamps 

110,000,000 large shaders for bare lamps 
24,000,000 candle shaders for bare lamps 
7,500,000 fluorescent laundry fixtures 
20,000,000 fluorescent kitchen fixtures 
15,000,000 fluorescent bathroom fixtures 

100,000,000 1.E.S. lamps 

100,000,000 Pin-to-Wall Lamps 


lighting 
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However, with the advent of new, 
smartly designed fixtures, giving ade- 
quate lighting results, the existing 
home market may be more one of re- 
placement fixtures, rather than adap- 
tors and modernizers. 

A potential for fixtures, in present 
homes, can easily be over 50,000,000. 


Lamp Bulbs for Empty Sockets 


In the home field, a survey last April 
indicated that 17% of sockets in homes 
were then empty. This compares with 
a normal of around 10%. My guess is 
that by war’s end an empty socket 
figure of 20% will be the order of 
the day. In addition, from one-third 
to one-half of the lamp bulbs then in 
use will be far from the proper size 
for the particular sockets in which they 
are being used. There will be no spare 
lamps on pantry shelves to speak of 

. so that the total sales opportuni- 
ties for retailers of lamp bulbs in the 
home market will be large... and 
immediate. And, lamp bulbs and light- 
ing equipment should be available in 
quantity well ahead of most other 
electrical items. 

When the Japs struck at Pearl 
Harbor, one of the little things that 
they did was to strike out all the 
Christmas tree lighting business. Not 
the bulbs they formerly manufactured 
since they were not then being im- 
ported in quantity, but all the domestic 
manufacture of Christmas tree lamps 
was naturally stopped—as well as the 
cords and sockets—since this type of 
equipment used critical materials ob- 
viously needed elsewhere during war- 
time. When Christmas comes, after 
the armistice, the pent-up demand for 
these bulbs will run well in excess of 
100,000,000. 


Added Uses for Lights in the Home 


In addition to modernizing devices 
for old lighting fixtures and portable 
lamps and the new fixtures, both in- 
candescent and fluorescent, which will 
be in demand for homes, here are some 
of the other items which may finally 
come into their own: 


. Lighted house numbers 

. Garden Lighting 

. Photo Lamps 

. Reflector lamps—for outdoor and indoor 
use 

. Lighted ornaments 

. Germicidal lamps 

- Sunlamps 

. Heat lamps 

9. Lighted Plant Lamps 

10. Piano Lamps 

11, Appliance Indicator Lights 

12. Night lights 

13. Lighted clocks 

14. Lighted telephone dials 


>a wn- 
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Factory 


While the industrial market has 
been the one and only market during 
the war, it cannot be written off in 
days of peace. Notwithstanding the 
outstanding job done by the lighting 
industry in relighting war plants, up 
to date only 32% of American in- 


dustry as a whole is well lighted .. . 
68% still pretty dark. In the postwar 
competition, all industry will be look- 
ing for ways and means to reduce cost 

. and lighting will stand high in 
the list of cost-reducing factors. 


The relighting of schoolrooms to 
adequate seeing intensities was just 
underway when war started. There is 
no reason why this will not continue 
with an increased tempo postwar. The 
potentialities are indicated in the sum 
total of 1,300,000 schoolrooms in this 
country ... the majority of which 
need relighting . . . and need it badly. 


Offices 


The advantages of adequate office 
lighting, as discovered by industrial 
offices during wartime, should create 
an extensive office lighting market 
when fixtures are again available. 

The majority of of postwar lighting 
will be fluorescent . . . and it is hoped 
that those who install this lighting will 
know enough about what they are sell- 
ing to not only install new lighting— 
of adequate intensity, but also of ade- 
quate comfort—with emphasis on low- 
brightness levels. 


War Lamps—For Peace 


Lamps producing ultraviolet have 
had many applications during the war. 
Many of these applications will be car- 
ried over into peace—and ultraviolet 
producing lamps should find a ready 
market. The sealed beam lamp, used 
on automobiles before the war, and 
used extensively on airplanes and for 
signaling purposes during the war, will 
find many new applications post vic- 
tory. Lamps for projection and photo- 
flash lamps for photography will double 
their pre-war market after the war. 


Germ Killing Lamps 


The experience during the war with 
lamps which help kill air-borne bacteria 
indicate quite definitely that lamps for 
this purpose will come into wide use in 
times of peace. If a safe, portable unit 
can be made for homes, this field will 
offer tremendous possibilities and espe- 
cially in those areas where human be- 
ings gather in numbers such as schools, 
offices, theatres, public auditoriums, 
stores, doctors’ offices and hospitals. 


What About New Lamp Bulbs? 


Fluorescent lamp bulbs, suitable for 
portables, are a foregone conclusion 
—although what percentage of the 
portables to be sold will be all-fluores- 


cent, is a matter of conjecture. A 
combination of fluorescent and in- 
candescent for high intensity reading 
lamps seems most practical. 

Fluorescent lamps themselves will be 
still further improved in efficiency— 
and will, no doubt, achieve practically 
instantaneous starting. Improvements 
in efficiency and the use of higher 
current for a given length of tube will 
result in higher light output from 
shorter lamps. These developments 
may be some time in the future, but 
they seem sure to come. 


THE ECONOMY OF 


OBSOLESCENCE 


If we are going to keep 57,000,000 
people at work; if we are going to ap- 
proach a national income of $135,000,- 
000,000, this country has the job of 
making jobs—by creating wants. This 
country lives in an economy of obso- 
lescence. We want a new automobile 
whether or not the old one is worn 
out. Women buy new suits, new 
clothes, not because the old ones have 
completely given up the ghost, but 
because, in most things we like the idea 
of, “Off with the old and on with the 
new.” 

If the lighting industry is to help 
America to come out of a half-lighted, 
half-seeing world; if the industry is to 
do its part in creating jobs and income, 
it must conduct its business and pre- 
sent its ware realizing that most light- 
ing in all markets can be regarded as 
obsolete. And that is far from being 
impossible. Developments in lighting 
since the late 30’s, and new things to 
come after the war, will make most 
lighting obsolete. Obsolescence will be 
a fact, and not a pretty theory. 

So, if you want to get some idea as 
to the jobs that lighting industry can 
create and the dollars it can add to 
national income, just visualize that 
90% of our present lighting equipment 
in homes, stores, offices, schools, 
streets, automobiles, etc., will be out of 
date and should be replaced. 

I don’t know how to figure this in 
terms of employment, but my guess 
would be that for many years to come, 
if we can start replacing this obsolete 
lighting, we will definitely increase the 
employment in the lighting industry— 
and the yearly dollar volume of total 
lighting business can be doubled over 
what it was in those years before the 
war. 





LAMP SALES 


1942 (Revised) 


1943 Estimate 


Number ‘Retail Value Number Retail Value 
a ee ae deen 393,200,000 61,350,000 270,000,000 45,000,090 
IN eiiie og cada naeehane 1,185,900,000 257,350,000 1,056,000,000 244,000,000 
Sic hides hac >See 792,700,000 $196,000,000 786,000,000 $189,000,000 
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R IGHT NOW, when the enemy’s knees 


are starting to buckle, it’s time for In cooperation with the U. S. Treasury 
: Dept., Walt Ditzen makes this contribu- 
hose of us on the home front to pour it on ' aes: as 
p tion depicting the spirit of the Fourth War 
with everything we've got! The Fourth 


Loan to the Philco series of war cartoons, 





Var Loan is our chance to start pouring. 








You’re undoubtedly buying war bonds 
ery payday and you probably bought an extra one during the 
ist war loan drive. You may even have the money laid away for 
nother this time. Frankly, that isn’t enough. 

Unless you could walk into an army hospital and explain to 
he boys back from Salerno just why you can’t double or treble 

















Philco war research today will produce a greater 

Philco tomorrow. And, more than ever, the most 

lvable dealer franchise in the appliance field. 
i a F 
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Put Your Money in the SOCK ! 





Copyright 1944—Philco Corporation 
your extra bond purchase—mister, you 
aren’t pouring it on...you’re pulling 
your punch. 

And the surprising part about buying a 
war bond is that you don’t give anything. 
It isn’t a donation. It isn’t charity. It’s the 


biggest bargain in history—a chance to lend your government 
money with the assurance that you'll get $4 back for every $3 you 
put in. It’s your personal investment in victory ! 


From January 18 to February 15, let’s really pour it on, with at 
least two extra war bonds instead of one! 


»HILCO CORPORATION 
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A QUICK LOOK AT THE LOCKER PLANT INDUSTRY 


A study made by the Office of Price Administration and published 
in the March 11, 1943 issue of Domestic Commerce, on the frozen 
food locker industry, brings out some important data on this rela- 
tively new industry. 









































Prior to 1935, there were probably not more than 250 locker 
plants, located in 46 states. Today there are at least 4,600 plants 
operating and priorities halted the construction of 2,000 more plants. 
These plants serve anywhere from 1,500,000 patrons to 1,600,000 
according to the best estimates. The North Central States lead the 
country in the number of plants operating with 2,639, or 61 percent; 
the Western states are second with 1,156, or 27 percent; the rest 
are scattered. A 1942 survey indicated that 73 percent of all plants 
are located in towns of less than 5,000 population, while only 7.2 
percent of the plants are located in towns of more than 25,000 
population. 


Locker plants are classified as either “limited service” or “com- 
plete service" plants, The former prdévide cold storage space only; 
the latter include in their services butchering, chilling, aging, cut- 
ting, grinding, curing, smoking, lard rendering, packaging, labeling 
and sharp freezing. About 84 percent of the plants cut, wrap and 
freeze meats and so may be considered complete service plants. 


Rental service charges on lockers vary in many states. They range 
from $7.16 a year to $13.50, with $9.86 an average. Average meat 
storage for a full year totals 553 pounds per customer. 





Approximately three-fourths of all locker plant patrons are farmers. 
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Frozen food lockers are now patronized by some 1,500,000 families. There are about 
4,600 of these locker plants in existence—chiefly in rural areas at present—and 
many more are scheduled to be built when critical material shortages will permit. 

















Home Frozen Food| 


HERE will be a new major 
electrical appliance to be reck- 
oned with in the post-war era— 
the home low temperature storage unit, 
or refrigerator locker—if the quicken- 
ing public interest in preservation of 
frozen foods may be taken as a crite- 
rion. In fact, one expert on the sub- 
ject, Wayne Carver of Des Moines, 
while admitting that total sales of all 
types of home lockers has not exceeded 
50,000 units in all the years up to the 
present, goes out of a limb to predict 
that sales of such units will easily total 
1,000,000 within two years after the 
war. 


The Groundwork Laid 


Any approach to a consideration of 
the immediate post-war and future 
markets for home cold storage units 
must recognize at the outset that the 
groundwork in public education for the 
reception of this comparatively new 
device has already been laid. The 
housewife, in urban communities at 
least, has long since accepted packaged 
frozen foods as a commodity that is 
here to stay; in rural communities the 
walk-in type of freezer and cold stor- 
age compartment has achieved genuine 
acceptance while the existence of some 
4,800 cold storage locker plants, located 
chiefly throughout the midwest, is evi- 
dence that the farmer has embraced 
the frozen food storage principal 
whole-heartedly. 

There is a natural step, therefore, to 
the development and manufacture of a 
medium-priced cold storage device for 
the average home which may be sold 
in quantities which, at some future 
date, may rival the acceptance and 
sales record of the domestic electric 
refrigerator. 

Food shortage conditions during the 
war, with its attendant rationing of 
meats, vegetables and dairy products, 
undoubtedly has had a stimulating 
effect on the public interest in frozen 
food preservation. Literally millions 
of home-owners cultivated gardens to 
eke out their home food suvply and, as 
Mr. Carver points out, while many of 
the housewives were dubious about the 
results of their first home canning 
efforts, they recognize and accept the 
principle of home freezing. Most of 
them in fact, while not owning home 
freezing units, had first-hand experi- 
ence with the superior taste and nutri- 
tional values of frozen foods. Thus, 
the first hurdle, the public acceptance 
and confidence in the idea, may.be said 
to have already been surmounted to a 
large degree, and the way paved for 





the development, manufacture and 
merchandising of home units. 

In addition, the rapid development, 
even in the face of wartime shortages 
of critical materials, of the cold storage 
locker and freezing plant which have 
attracted an estimated 1,500,000 new 
users in the past six years, is ample 
testimony to the acceptance of frozen § 
food preservation idea among hun- 
dreds of rural and farm communities. 
These plants generally perform a com- 
plete service—butchering, cleaning, ff 
curing, packaging, etc., and storing ff 
in individual lockers which are rented 
on an annual basis. The operator of 
the cold storage locker plant, it might 
be pointed out in passing, apparently 
is not unduly concerned about the pros- 
pective growth of home locker owner- 
ship. Many of them feel that the 
spread of the idea will increase their 
business and that the specialized serv- 
ices he performs in preparing the food 
for consumption are not likely to be 
duplicated in the home. In fact, some 
locker plant operators have gone so 
far as to act as distributors of home 
storage units. 


Types of Freezers 


Before going any further, a word 
should be said about the types of 
freezers and storage units in order to 
avoid confusion. Outside of the com- 
mercial locker plant mentioned above, 
two well-known types are in use: the 
farm freezer which combines a storage 
unit with freezing facilities, and the 
home storage unit which is primarily 
designed for the storage of foods 
already frozen. The former is designed 





require, 
lore the 










in” unit 
for the farmer or producer of food  yecter C 
that is to be processed, frozen and fj of , poe 
stored. The latter is designed chiefly ff sieneg fe 
for the urban and suburban house- containin 
holder, who will buy frozen food in Blocker 
quantity and store them in his home Brarcassec 
locker in much the same fashion as he Bi tyajj,, sto 
would store them in a locker at a Naturally 
commercial plant. The basic difference Bisiderapje 
between the two types of units is that Bhcost ang 


one is designed for the producer of 
food and the other for the consumer 
of food. 


The Farm Freezer 


somewher 
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As imight be expected from the 
farmer, who is a basic food producer 
—both in meats, poultry, vegetables 
and dairy products, and who, in many 
cases, has had some experience in 
butchering, curing and otherwise pre- 
paring foods, the unit required is 
considerably larger than that which 
the average urban householder would 
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Units 


One farm family of seven people kept accu- 
rate records on the operating costs of a 
26-cubic foot home freezer and found that 
at the end of the year they had total sav- 
ings on meat, poultry, vegetables, fruits, etc. 
































of $474.26. 
gC Home frozen food units may be primarily 
d § designed as storage units for preserving 
= 3 foods already frozen and bought in bulk - . 
it from retail outlets or locker plants. The rise and public acceptance of the supe- 
ly 
= 7 ene 
. rior nutritional values of frozen foods, the 
he 7 © . 
ae convenience and savings which frozen food 
ie * . o 
- storage brings, point to a new market in 
me . 
a home units. ... Some facts about the de- 
yme - 
velopment and growth of a new industry. 
vord 
; of 
er to 
com- By LAURENCE WRAY 
bove, 
3 the 
orage 
d the 
narily § require. The most popular type, be- to the chill temperature compartment, wrapped and frozen, but were unsuit- about just such a change. He lists 
foods §f fore the war, was the so-called “walk- while the other contains a freezer shelf able for handling meat carcasses. four types of units that should have, 
signed in” unit such as International Har- below which is a locker space. Ad- From a development standpoint, in varying degrees, a general accept- 
t food Bvester Co. produced. This consisted vantages claimed by the manufacturers none of these farm freezers has had ance: 
n and [fof a portable walk-in chill room de- of these reach-in units is that they any great amount of promotion. A 1. The combination mechanical do- 
chiefly Jjsigned for 35-degree temperature and require only half the floor space of few thousands are in use due to the mestic refrigerator and frozen food 
house- @ containing a small cabinet freezer and the top-opening chests. of similar ca- efforts of International Harvester and storage unit. With hundreds of thou- 
pod in Blocker. It was designed to chill meat pacity, that access to the food is easier, Sears Roebuck’s intensive farm selling sands of domestic refrigerators requir- 
home §carcasses, quick-freeze them and even- and that the unit looks well in the organizations. In post-war, however, ing replacement after the war, why not 
as he Btually store them, as in a locker plant. kitchen. The chest-type farm freezers it is anticipated that many manufactur- provide a model with 14 to 5 cuwft. 
at 4 @Naturally, such a unit requires con- are of the ice-cream cabinet variety ers are going to explore the possibili- of zero storage space? If large-vol- 
erence Bisiderable floor space and the initial with both a freezer anda storage com-_ ties of the farm freezer market, espe- ume manufacturers of refrigerators de- 
is that Hicost and installation bring the cost to partment. 
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somewhere within the $600-1,200 price 
sumer 


tange. Operating costs, too, are con- 
iiderable. The walk-in type of unit, 
towever, Mr. Carver reports, is the 
bily farm freezer that really dupli- 
ates the service of the commercial 
icker plant. 

There are two other types of farm 
Reezers which must be taken into 
tount—the “reach-in’” home locker 
nd the chest-type farm freezer. The 
tach-in home locker consists of a 
No-temperature box, somewhat like a 
“ular domestic refrigerator in ap- 
trance. One opening permits access 


would 


ISINGS 


Sears, Roebuck made a 
chest-type freezer in two models, 10.5 
cu.ft. and 17 cu.ft. Widely adver- 
tised, they undoubtedly influenced the 
thinkirg of thousands of farm families. 

All three types—the walk-in, the 
reach-in and the chest-type—provide 
facilities for chilling out meat car- 
casses, but the latter two do not pro- 
vide sufficient space at this tempera- 
ture to chill a carcass of any size. 
Most of the units that were put on the 
market in the pre-war era, in other 
words, have been suitable for the sharp- 
freezing of fruits and vegetables, and 
the storage of meats already cut, 
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cially in view of the fact that the 
units are adapted to use by the subur- 
ban dweller who raises his own garden 
produce and chickens. 


The Home Unit 


Wayne Carver feels that there will 
be a sufficient number of home frozen 
food storage units sold, when the ma- 
terials are available, to bring about 
important changes in food distribution 
methods. That may smack a little of 
the visionary, but there seems to be 
sufficient evidence of public acceptance 
of the idea, together with actual sales 
experience in pre-war years, to bring 


cide to get behind such a unit, Mr. 
Carver says, it will be a dominant 
factor in the business. But manufac- 
turers do not like to make or sell two- 
temperature, solenoid-controlled units, 
and a satisfactory job of supplying two 
temperatures cannot be done without 
more elaborate controls. In addition, 
it would probably be as feasible to 
supply two separate units—a domestic 
refrigerator of conventional size, and a 
5-6 cu.ft. home storage unit for about 
the same cver-all price as a combina- 
tion unit. On the other hand, don’t 
overlook the fact. that many such 
(Please turn to following page) 
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{Home Frozen Food Units! 








The retail frozen food business has expanded enormously in the past few years and in 
the future, with an increasing number of food storage units in the home, bulk pack- 
ages of frozen foods may provide the largest part of the business. 


nbination units will probably be 
rought out 

2. The frozen food storage cabinet 
designed primarily for the storage of 
food already frozen, but with limited 
facilities for quick freezing. This is 
the type of unit which would seen 
to be the answer to the volume market 
It would have 
a capacity of from 5 to 9 cu.ft. and 
would do double duty as a storage 


for home storage units 


place for frozen foods and a quick 
freeze unit for vegetables, fruits, etc 


Its capacity would limit it chiefly to 
small farm 


the urban and market. 


Deepfreeze pioneered in a unit of this 


type made in two sizes—44 cu.ft. and 
9 cu.ft. Units of this type fit well 
into standard modern kitchen plans 
and will undoubtedty be included in the 


plans of kitchen manufacturers looking 
toward the  1,000,000-home-a-year 
market in post-war. Mr. Carver, in his 
special capacity as an authority on the 
food locker plant business, points out 
that most commercial food lockers have 
a capacity of 6 cu.ft., that some 1,600,- 
000 lockers are rented at present, usu- 
ally one There has been 
little demand for lockers of larger size, 


to a family 


he says, the ideal being turnover in 
food, rather than a contest to see how 
long foods will keep 

3. The multi-compartment chest or 
reach-in unit with a compartment for 
quick-freezing. These are models some- 
what similar in appearance to large 
domestic or commercial size refriger- 
ators. They range in size anywhere 
from 14 cu.ft. to 40 cu.ft. in capacity. 

4. The walk-in type cooler with 
built-in freezer and frozen food storage 
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compartment. This unit is especially 


adapted to the larger farms and to the 
producers of foods and duplicates the 


services of the locker plant. 
Consumer Experience 
The reaction of 


stor 


rage freezing units, where any exact 


owners of hon 


records have been kept, are not very 


numerous. Verbal testimony appears 
to be all on the good side, with special 
emphasis on the convenience of having 
a large supply of various kinds of 
meats, vegetables and fruits, and the 
fact that essential food and nutritional 
values have been preserved. A Mrs. 
W. G. Fyler of West Simsbury, Conn., 
however, has kept fairly accurate rec- 
ords of her experience with a home 
locker plant and recounts them in some 
detail in an article which appeared in 
the August, 1942 issue of Electricity 
on the Farm, 

Starting out with a 26-cu.ft. unit, 


. Mrs. Fyler got the local utility to lend 


her a check-meter to check the operat- 
ing cost. She reports that the unit 
averaged 150 kw.-hr. per month which, 
at the prevailing rate, amounted to $3. 
First thing attempted was red raspber- 
ries. The cost of the berries, sugar 
and containers amounted to $4.13 as 
compared to a retail value at the time 
of consumption of $19.04—a saving of 
$14.91. From July 14, 1941 to August 
17, 1941, the family froze 612 pints of 
farm products from the garden, princi- 
pally berries. Total expense, again in- 
cluding sugar and containers, amounted 
to $12.90, Mrs. Fyler reports. Value of 
the foods when used was $126.96—a 
saving of $114.06. In August and 
September, they froze 600 pints of veg- 
etables the retail value of which, when 
consumed, amounted to $189.55. De- 
ducting the cost of containers ($27.79) 
left a saving of $161.76. Total hours of 
labor on both fruits and vegetables was 
37 hours and seven minutes. Similar 
savings were made on butter of which 
100 pounds were purchased during the 
year, ice-cream and meat. On meat 
alone, Mrs. Fyler enumerates savings 


of $49.95 on beef, $21.89 on lamb, 
$37.50 on pork, .90 on bacon, $1.30 on 
liver, and $38.50 on turkey—a total of 
$114.94. Altogether out oi all types of 
food frozen and stored during 1941, 
Mrs. Fyler enumerates total savings 
of $474.26. There are seven in the 
family and they are able to dine on 
fresh food the year round, the arduous 
and uncertain job of canning is elimi- 
nated, and actual savings made in the 
first year of operation sufficient to pay 
for the home freezing unit, according 
to Mrs. Fyler. 


An Operating Cost Record 


O. B.. Swift of the New England 
Power System is another user who has 
kept a record of his experience. He has 
had a home freezer chest for the past 
year or more which has a 105 cuft. 
inside capacity with two compartments, 
the smaller operating at 10 degrees 
below zero and the storage compart- 
ment at zero. Food was used from the 
chest at the rate of about 3 pounds 
a day, or 1,100 pounds a year for a 
family of five. For a year a separate 
meter was connected to the unit and 
Mr. Swift found that it used an aver- 
age of 2.3 kw.-hr. a day—about $25 a 
year on a typical electric rate. To get 
a clearer picture, Mr. Swift made a 
charge for interest on investment, 
maintenance and depreciation. In his 
case, he allowed 10 percent, or $26 a 
year for this charge, bringing his total 
costs for owning and operating the 
chest to $51 a year. Applying this 
charge to the 1,100 pounds of food re- 
sults in a cost of 4} cents a pound to 
preserve and store it. The cost, in Mr. 
Swift's estimation, has been amply 
repaid in Savings. 





HOW THE RETAIL FROZEN FOOD BUSINESS HAS EXPANDED 


r gauge accurately the potential market for home 
frozen food lockers, it is necessary to take into 


Indicating a rapidly developing new phase of 
quick freezing, the reports from four companies 





account the growth of the commercial frozen food 
packing industry, a reliable indicator of the public 
acceptance of the frozen food idea. Food Industries, 
in the November, 1943, issue, which contains a direc- 
tory of all the major companies engaged in the freez- 
ing of fruits, vegetables, meat, fish and poultry for 
the commercial market, have gathered together the 
most up-to-date figures on the volume of business 
done in this growing industry. Locker plant produc- 
tion is not included in the figures given, nor are those 
of commercial plants freezing foods for storage or 
shipment. They include only those foods which are 
sold through retail channels, or to hotels, institu- 
tions, etc. 


Demands of war, naturally, have spurred many 
plants to expand their capacity for the freezing of 
foods. In 1942, the total pack of frozen foods in 
the United States is estimated at 730,000,000 pounds, 
up about 35 percent from the preceding year. For 
1943, the figure is 960,000,000 pounds, an increase 
of more than 31 percent. 


freezing cooked foods show a pack increasing from 
516,000 pounds in 1942 to 6,950,000 pounds this year, 
the magazine says. 


Breaking these figures down somewhat, reports on 
the output of quick frozen vegetables indicate a 
pack of 236,000,000 pounds in "42 and 345,000,000 
pounds this year; production of quick frozen fruits 
is placed at 103,000,000 pounds in 1942 and 146,- 
000,000 pounds in 1943. The output of sharp frozen 
and cold packed fruits is 238,000,000 and 259,000,000 
pounds for those years. The pack of quick frozen 
fish is placed at 72,000,000 pounds last year and 
87,000,000 this year. Figures for quick frozen poultry 
show 73,000,000 pounds for 1942 and 108,000,000 
pounds for 1943; those for meat show 9,000,000 
pounds last year and 13,000,000 this year. 


Add to those figures the 500,000,000 pounds a year 
handled by the frozen food locker plants throughout 
the country and you begin to get an estimate of the 
way this new industry is growing. 
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How to Choose a Good Location 
for a Postwar Appliance Store 


| That’s the Subject of Hotpoint’s Bulletin No. 2 


in “Planned Electrical Merchandising” Series 


Vanned ElecDucal 
VE 2cha nudes ng 


Typical of the practical help offered 
retailers for postwar planning is 


Hotpoint’s Bulletin “How to Choose 


tested suggestions that will help any 


merchant improve his business volume. 


Arming for Peace 





/ a Good Location for an Appliance 
Store.” There are 23 rules explained 
in detail in this bulletin. Be sure to 


get it, and others in the series. 








The retailer who is best prepared 











with sound knowledge about store 








location, the secrets of display, mak- 








If you’re not on the mailing list 


. = eer *.- 


already, better send in your name right away. You'll 

0 receive the first bulletin and others at 30-day intervals. 

* They are mailed immediately, without charge, to any 

retailer who wants them—not only Hotpoint dealers 
or prospective dealers, but amy retail merchant who is 

] sufficiently interested to write requesting them. Use 
the coupon below. 


One Purpose — to Help Dealer 


These bulletins are about your business. Your store, 
your Customers right in your community — not about 


Hotpoint products. They are loaded with practical, field- 





FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT IN WAR PRODUCTION 


ELECTRIC 
. 


KITCHENS 


RANGES + 


REFRIGERATORS - WATER HEATERS + WASHERS AND IRONERS 


CLOTHES DRYERS + AUTOMATIC DISHWASHERS «+ ELECTRASINK + STEEL CABINETS 
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ing customers buy, etc., will be for- 

tified in the postwar period like a sniper in a pillbox. 
Subjects to Be Covered 

The titles of the first six bulletins give a good idea of 
their subject matter. 1. “Plan Now for the Appliance 
Store that Will Help You Sell.’’ 2. ‘How to Choose a Good 
Location for an Appliance Store.” 3."Planning Your 
Type of Store.” 4."'Stocking an Electrical Appliance Store.”’ 
5. ‘Floor Arrangements Which Help You Sell.” 6. “Ad- 
vertising to Bring Them into the Store.”’ 


This is too important to put off. Mail coupon today. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5620 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 








Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5620 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Name______ slliadiahtiaadicameanitgiaitaasteiicaai 





Owner, Manager, etc. 


Firm Name_ 


Address 












Utility-Dealer Plans 


By REGIONS 


Will utilities merchandise in post-war? How many dealers are still in busi- 
ness? What new types of retailers will enter the field? What is the 
present service situation? These and many other important questions are an- 
swered in the following pages from reports from all sections of the country 


NATIONAL 


NE of the most comprehensive 
pictures of post-war appliance 
merchandising policy, with spec- 
ial emphasis on the important factors 
of utility company direct selling and 
dealer cooperation plans, is provided 
in the following annual survey, pre- 
pared by ELEcTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 


on specific regional markets. To obtain 
the clearest picture, the report is 
divided into five major regions—At- 


lantic Coast, East Central, West Cen- 
tral, Mountain and Pacific Coast (in- 
cluding British Columbia and Hawaii). 

Utility companies and electrical asso- 
ciations cooperated in larger numbers 
than in previous years—an indication 
of the widespread interest in the post- 
war marketing picture. A total of 93 
utilities, serving 13,578,012 residential 
and rural customers—nearly half the 
total number of wired homes in the 
country—are represented in the survey, 
which develops some of the following 
significant facts: 


UTILITY MERCHANDISING 


Of the 93 utilities reporting, 59 of 
them, or 63 percent are definitely plan- 
ning to sell electrical appliances in the 
post-war period; 28 companies, or 30 
percent, will do no direct selling; and 
6 companies, or 7 percent of the total, 
are either undecided or 
formulate their post-war 
ing policy 
other 


have yet to 
merchandis- 

two-thirds, in 
country’s utility 
companies have laid plans to engage in 
the direct 


Roughly 
words, of the 


selling, through their own 


ules forces, of electrical appliances. 

\ breakdown of these figures is re- 
vealing A little over half of the com- 
panies who plar merchandise, 36 of 
the 59, plan to sell the complete line of 
najor appliances; a larger proportion 
will confine their sales efforts to 
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SUMMARY 


specific load-building or volume items. 
For instance, out of the 59 merchandis- 
ing utilities, all but 6 will sell ranges 
and water heaters; 14 will not sell 
refrigerators and 8 will not sell lamps. 

3oth the high proportion of the total 
number of companies planning to mer- 
chandise, and the high proportion of 
who put special emphasis on 
water heaters and other load- 

devices, utility 
thinking on means of retaining or re- 
placing important industrial loads 
which war industries have provided. A 
number of companies are of the opinion 
that conversion of war plants to peace- 
time manufacture may take place so 
that a minimum of dislocation will take 
place; others, especially where their 
war loads are primarily of the Army 
camp, air base, training center type, 
lefinitely look to aggressive promotion 
of commercial, industrial and domestic 
loads to take up the slack. 

One of the more constructive aspects 
of this overwhelming majority interest 
in direct utility merchandising is evi- 
denced by the power companies’ ex- 
pressed intention of embarking on pro- 
grams to enlist full dealer cooperation. 
Certainly, judging from the responses 
to direct questions, the utilities appear 
to be alive to their responsibilities in 
the matter and have laid definite plans 
to include the dealers in their plans. 
These include price maintenance, trade- 
in allowances, cooperative advertising, 
sales training for dealer salesmen, and 
similar helpful policies. 


THE DEALER SITUATION 


ranges, 


building emphasize 


Of the 93 utilities reporting, 77 com- 
panies provided estimates of the num- 
ber of dealers in their territories, as of 
1941 and the The figures 
show a total 


present. 


of 24,069 dealers of all 


types selling appliances in those 77 
territories in 1941. As of the end of 
this 16,802, or 70 percent still 
remain in business — a _ proportion 
which belies some of the doleful pre- 
dictions made just after Pearl Harbor. 
Moreover, the number of dealers who 
are expected to survive for the duration 
are estimated at 15,962, or 66 percent 
of the original number, which means 
that most of those who have managed 
to survive until] the present are ex- 
pected to remain in business. 

Whether this group of dealers will 
prove adequate to form a sound post- 
war distribution for appliances in the 
territory brought answers in the affirm- 
ative from 48 out of 82 companies re- 
sponding to the question, and 34 
answers in the negative. And of 84 
companies answering on the question 
as to whether the present dealer group 
were adequate to handle present service 
problems in the appliance field, the 
opinion was about evenly divided—44 
said yes and 40 said no. 

There is no difference of opinion 
among utility companies, however, on 
the question of whether new retailing 
units will enter the appliance distri- 
bution field. An overwhelming major- 
ity report that new dealers are almost 
certain to come in. The type of dealers 
who will sell appliances in post-war 
also finds a surprising number predict- 
ing that chain operations—especially 
in the tire, gasoline and automotive 
accessory field — will predominate 
among the new enterprises. Other 
opinions favor the combination type 
of unit—hardware, furniture, depart- 
ment store, etc. It might be pointed 
out here, incidentally, that the rela- 
tively high number of dealers, who 
formerly sold appliances, who are still 
in business includes this combination 
group which were able to turn to their 
regular lines when appliances disap- 
peared from the market. 


year, 
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SERVICE PARTS 

The supply of service parts for elec- 
trical appliances, judging from the re- 
turns, would appear to be in pretty 
good shape, all things considered. Out 
of 74 utilities reporting on the ques- 
tion, 59 described the service parts 
situation in their territories are either 
“fair”, “satisfactory”, “good”, or “ade- 
quate”. Only 15 companies said the 
supply was “bad”, “low”, “poor”, 
“meagre” or “inadequate”. 

A majority of the companies believe 
that the future responsibility for appli- 
ance servicing is going to be partici- 
pated in jointly by the utility and the 
dealer or distributor. The experience 
of the past two years where many 
utilities found that, in the last analysis, 
the customer turned to them when un- 
able to obtain service elsewhere, has 
convinced them that some form of serv- 
ice organization, to supplement dealer 
effort, is necessary. 


PROMOTIONS 


The large majority of utilities found 
an outlet for the activities of their sales, 
utilization and home service personnel 
in a number of activities related to the 
war effort. These home-front activi- 
ties included war bond selling, classes 
in nutrition such as the “Health for 
Victory” program, lectures and demon- 
strations on home canning and Victory 
garden cultivation, etc. On the specific 
business of appliance maintenance, 
other types of activities were popular: 
the establishment of “trading posts” 
where customer’s appliances for sale 
or exchange were listed, “swap” plans, 
where items tucked away in attics were 
unearthed and put on the market for 
war stamps, directory listings of app!'- 
ance service and repair facilities, and 
the distribution of booklets, in impres- 
sive quantities, on the care, mainte- 
nance and repair of electrical appli- 
ances. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


HE Atlantic Coast states, run- 

ning from north to south, and 

including Washington, D. C. 
and the 12 states of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, embraces the en- 
tire Atlantic coastal region. With the 
exception of some important industrial 
cities such as Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, At- 
lanta, and the country’s capital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., this area has been rela- 
tively unaffected by important war 
loads. War activity in army, navy, and 
air force installations, however, 
throughout the entire area has added 
to the utility company’s problems, and 
reconversion to peace time will bring 
more in its wake. 

In the area a total of 28 utilities re- 
port serving 4,892,968 customers as of 
December 31, 1943, compared with 4,- 
847,482 in 1942. The average annual 
kw.hr. consumption in this area ranged 
from 635 kw.-hrs. to 1,644 kw.-hrs., 
the highest average consumption being 
in the southern states, 


UTILITY MERCHANDISING POLICY 


Of the 28 companies which re- 
sponded to our questionnaire, 20 will 
merchandise appliances after the war. 
Six will not merchandise, and two ex- 
pressed themselves as undecided. 

On specific appliances 19 of the 28 
companies reporting will sell ranges, 
18 water heaters, 19 refrigerators, 18 
lamps and lighting, and 16 will mer- 
chandise the complete line of electrical 
appliances. 

The sales contact and utilization 
personnel of the 28 companies total 
1,471, and the home service personnel 
243—an average of 53 for the former 
and 9 for the latter. Some 20 of the 28 
companies expressed the opinion that 
their sales and home service staffs 
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WASHINGTON 


ATLANTIC COAST 


would comprise about the same person- 
nel in the post-war period, and five 
companies were of the opinion that 
their staffs would require enlargement. 


DEALER SITUATION 


21 of the 28 reporting companies in 
the Atlantic area estimate that a total 
of 7,693 dealers served their territory 
in 1941 and that 5,523 remain in busi- 
ness at the present time—approxi- 
mately 75%. A somewhat lower per- 
centage, about 67% of the original 
number in business, will remain in 
business at the war’s end, it is esti- 
mated. The majority of the compan- 
ies feel that the number of dealers 
which will remain in business for the 
duration will not be sufficient to form 
an adequate post-war distribution for 
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appliances. Companies expressing this 
opinion total 16, while 9 of the utilities 
express the opposite viewpoint. An 
overwhelming majority—26 out of 28 
—were reasonably certain that new re- 
tailers would enter the field. The 
types mentioned varied from chain 
stores with seven mentions, tire deal- 
ers with five mentions, automotive four 
mentions, and gas stations with three 
mentions to the entire field of hard- 
ware, furniture, specialty appliance, 
department store, and plumbing. An 


interesting reaction in looking over the 
opinions as to the types of dealers who 
would be in the retail appliance sell- 
ing field showed 20 of the 28 companies 
mentioning some type of chain outlet, 
12 of these comprising the gas station 
variety. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


SERVICE PROBLEMS 


Of the 28 companies reporting, 15 
express the opinion that present dealers 
are not adequate to handle the service 
problems in their communities, while 
13 express the opposite viewpaint— 
about an even split. 

A fairly even division was also ex- 
pressed on the question of ultimate 
responsibility for appliance servicing in 
the community, 11 to 24 companies 
replying to this question saying that 
it was a joint responsibility of the util- 
ity and dealer. Seven expressed the 
opinion that it was a dealer responsi- 
bility entirely, two that the utility 
should assume it, the rest having no 
particular viewpoint. 


PROBABLE SALES VOLUME 


A wide variety of opinions was ex- 
pressed on the probable sales of the 
first five post-war years in percentage 
of increase over the volume of the five 
years immediately preceding the war. 
The following percentages are the 
averages of the increases estimated by 
the companies reporting : 13 companies 
figure ranges for an 86% increase; 14 
companies predict 128 gain for water 
heaters ; 12 companies see refrigerators 
up 50%; 11 companies report an aver- 
age gain for washers of 91%. Only six 
companies would estimate radio gains 
—these at 104%. 


OTHER POST-WAR PLANS 


Of the 28 companies reporting in the 
Atlantic Coast area, 18 said they were 
laying definite plans to take up the slack 
in the lost war production loads; nine 
answered in the negative. For the 
most part these plans are still in the 
formative or “thinking” and 
very few companies have any clear 
blue-print taid down as to what their 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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These Leading National Magazines Will 
Carry “U” Plan Advertising in 1944. 

SATURDAY EVENING POST LOOK 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING McCALL’S 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AMERICAN HOME 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION PARENTS’ 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS SUNSET 
FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER'S WIFE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM HOUSE & GARDEN 
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You must be identified as a ““U”’ Plan for ““V”’ Day dealer mow in order to cash in on Universal’s 
big post-war planning campaign which is sweeping the Nation. 

Thousands of dealers have already signed up. Don’t sit back. Act today! There is no time to 
lose. Universal’s big full page consumer advertising program in color appearing in 14 leading 
national magazines starts in the February issues of Ladies’ Home Journal and McCall’s on the 
stands in January. Forty million messages like these in 1944 will establish your store as Post- 
War Planning Headquarters. It costs you nothing. Do your part now! 





HOW TO BECOME A “U” PLAN DEALER 


1. To become a “U” Plan for “V” Day dealer today, con- 

tact your nearest Universal distributor. Simply say, “I want 
to become a ‘U’ Plan for “V’ Day dealer.” The “U” Plan. 
has been contributed by Universal in the interests of down- 
to-earth post-war planning and is available to all dealers 
in the industry. If you don’t know who your distributor is, 
wire or write Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


2. Take the first step now. Clip the coupon in this adver- 
tisement. Send it to Dept. EM, Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. and you will receive by return mail 
a complete Plan Book which explains the “U” Plan for 
“V” Day and tells how to make it work for you. 


3. Next secure your free promotional package from your 
nearest Universal distributor or direct from us at the fac- 
tory. This package contains everything necessary to identify 
your store as “U” Plan Headquarters — identification decal, 
blow-up of national advertising, consumer folders, War 
Bond envelopes, priority certificates, ad mats, window 
banners and counter cards. 








ia, ag 3 


CAPITALIZE ON THIS BIG OPPORTUNITY 


1. Thousands of customers right in your community are 
being prompted:in Universal advertisements out in January 
to crystalize their post-war thinking now and to discuss 
their “war purchases with you. But you must do your 
part. Identify your store today as “U” Plan Headquarters. 
Send for the free Plan Book and promotional package. 


2. After identifying your store with “U” Plan decal, win- 
dow display, counter cards and banners, prepare your pri- 
ority or prospect system. Be ready to intelligently discuss 
your customers’ post-war needs with them. You can clearly 
define their wants and then translate them into potential 
post-war orders on your books. 


3. Get set now to capitalize on store traffic for immediate 
sales of available merchandise and appliance servicing. In- 
struct sales groups in the best method of utilizing the “U” 
Plan. Arrange store displays to attract attention. “U” Plan 
promotion will direct customers to your store. It’s up to 
you to capitalize on their post-war interest. 





Ask yourself —cani afford to miss tying in with the "U” Plan 
for "V” Day. Universal is contributing the Plan, the National 
Advertising, Plan Books and Promotional Package. You invest no 
money — you merely fill out the coupon below to get started. Do 
it now! The Plan Book tells you bow the “U” Plan for "V” Day 
helps you ten ways. 


1. It provides a flexible, fair and orderly plan for handling a large 
volume of business during the competitive post-war peri 


2. It creates a backlog of potential orders identified as to customers’ 
names and addresses. 


3. It indicates the type and price range of items likely to be de- 
manded by your customers, thus guiding your purchases more 
accurately. 


4. It lowers selling costs by directing customers into your store 
without the expense of field cails and other promotion. 


5. It establishes your store now as appliance and housewares head- 
quarters for post-war sales. 


6. It develops store traffic for the immediate sale of available 
merchandise. 


7. It brings you into contact with prospects for immediate appli- 
ance servicing. 


8. It helps you renew friendly relations with old customers and 
introduces you to that big 3 million market of newly-weds. 


9. It identifies you with a nation-wide effort to step up the sale of 
War Bonds. 


10. It pre-sells 135 million Americans on the quality and wide 
range of Universal household equipment and favorably establishes 
the identity of the Universal trademark. 























LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 
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Name 


Address 





City , State 


Dept. EM | 


Please send free ‘““U”’ Plan for ““V” Day Plan Book to | 
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UTILITY-DEALER PLANS By REGIONS (Atlantic Coast) 





actual policy will consist of. Generally 
it may be i study of the re- 


turns that aggressive promotion of 
commercial, industrial and domestic 
load, together with lighting and rural 
electrification programs, will provide 
the pattern for the average company. 


On rural electrification, for instance, 
18 out of 28 companies replied that they 
plan definite in the 
farm and rural field to promote farm 
and rural 


action 


aggressive 


business 


from both an ex- 


tension and a utilization standpoint. 
Likewise 14 out of the 28 companies 
had laid plans to increase their domestic 
- 


1 


Ais 


d Cl le 1 mn 


business, while 9 had not yet 


i definite program 


INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES 


Maine The Central Maine Power Co., 
with headquarters at Augusta, serves 
137,622 residence customers, with an 


wwe annual kw.-hr 


kw.-hrs 


ave! consumption of 
Shipbuilding industries in 
Portland and Bath have increased tre- 


1 


mendously since the war, and post-war 


plans will have to take into considera 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


tion their continuance on a consider- 
ably reduced output. The company 
plans to merchandise a complete line 
of appliances on a competitive basis 
with dealers. They feel in this con- 
nection that their greatest contribution 
to the dealer is to sell on a full profit 
basis, on the theory that good competi- 
tion never hurt anyone. Cut prices, ex- 
cessive trade-in allowances, load-build- 
ing allowances, etc., are out. 

Of the 150 dealers serving the terri- 
tory in 1941, approximately 90 remain 
—a sufficient number to form a sound 
distribution for post-war plans in the 
company’s thinking. New dealers, 
largely chain outlets, are expected to 
enter the field, however. 


Massachusetts Boston Edison Co., 
which serves 344,000 residence cus- 
tomers, using an average consumption 
of 830 kw.hrs., plans to merchandise 
appliances on a co-operative basis with 
dealers. The number of dealers left in 
business at present they feel is inade- 
quate to carry on after the war, and 





UTILITY MERCHANDISING POLICY AND LINES TO BE CARRIED 


Number Personnel, 1943 


Will Utility Merchandise? 


Sales 
Customer 
Contect Post- Com- 
or Uti. Home Wa Water Refrig- plete 
lization Service Staff Range Heater erator Lamps Line None 
MAINE 
Central Maine Pr. Co 111 8 Seme Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Brockton Edison Co 28 3 Same Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Boston Edison Co. 90 4 Probebly Yes Yes Yes Yes eee 
Larger 
RHODE ISLAND 
Blackstone Valley G. & 
E. Co. 45 2 Don't Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
know 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford El. Lt. Co 3 3 Same No No No No No Full dealer 
cooperation 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. Co 46 3 Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes ' 
NEW YORK 
Niegere Hudson Sys 
Western Division 31 10 Similar No decisions made yet 
Central Hudson G. & E. 
Corp. 100 6 Same No No No No No Full dealer 
Coop. 
Rochester G. & E. Corp 10 8 Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Staten Island Edison Corp 6 5 Semecr Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
larger 
NEW JERSEY 
N. J. Pr. & Lt. Co 2 0 Much igr. Yes No Yes No Maior 
app! 
Public Serv. E).& GasCo. 220 25 Expending Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
as neces. 
Jersey Central Pr. & Lt 
Co. 18 3 Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Penn. Pr. & Lt. Co 54 18 No decision reached yet 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 348 26 Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Metropolitan Edison Co - 1 Seme Yes Yes Yes ; 
West Penn Pr. Co 46 9 Seme No No No No No Dkr. coop. 
Penn Edison Co 0 0 Don't Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
know 
Penn. Elec. Co 35 3 Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
DELAWARE 
Deleware Pr. & Lt. Co 4 4 Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
MARYLAND & D.C. 
Potomac Edison Co 7 12 Seme Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Potomac Elec. Pr. Co 21 7 Same No No No No No Full Dir. 
coop. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Duke Power Co 30 8 Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Carolina Pr. & Lt. Co 36 4 Same No No No Yes No 
GEORGIA 
Gecrgie Power Co 154 63 Larger Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
FLORIDA 
Florida Pr. Corp 5 3 Same No No No No No Dir. coop. 
Florida Pr. Serv. Co 3 4 Seme No No No No No Dir. coop. 
Gull Power Co 4 1 Probably Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Dir. coop. 
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PRESENT AND POST-WAR DEALER SITUATION 





Number Surviving Future Picture 
Will New 
% 1941 Are Present Retailers 
Surviving Dealers Enter 
atEnd Adequate for Appl. 
1941 1943 of Wer Post War? Field? What Type? 
MAINE 
Central Maine Pr. Co... 150 90 75% Believe so Yes Chains & other outlets 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Brockton Edison Co....... 40 36 90% Yes Yes Automobile Access. 

Boston Edison Co. . : ae Wad No Yes New enterprises & 
other established trades 

RHODE ISLAND 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 
TR oh cla iawdateaal 60 30 50% No No 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford Elec. Lt. Co...... 60-70 50 75% Yes Yes Every type 
Connecticut Lt. & Pr. Co. — pad 70% New dirs. exe Yes Chain, tire dirs., Service 
pected to re- stations 
place those not 
resuming appli- 
ance selling 
NEW YORK 

Niagara Hudson Sys., 

Western Div... .. 356 313 80-85 No Yes Tire distrib. Chain 
Stores, gasoline stations 

Central Hudson G. & E.! 

Corp. 110 54 45% Yes Yes Goodyear & Firestone 

Rochester G. & E. Corp.. 150 140 % Yes Yes Sharp Shooters 

Staten Island Edison Corp. 79 64 82°, No Yes Hardware elec., con- 
tractors, plumbers 

NEW JERSEY 

N. J. Pr. &Lt.Co......... 60 40 50%, No Yes All types, 60% new 
enterprises 

Pub. Serv. Elec. & Gas Co.. No Yes Mail order & mirs. out- 
lets 

Jersey Central Pr. & Lt. 150 75 40”, No Yes Chains, also New 
Enterprises 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Penn. Pr. & Lt. Co 1800 1200 60": No Yes Chain, automotive re- 
Total Total frigeration, weather 
(700s (450 cond., & frozen food 
Splty.) Splty.) specialists 

Penn Electric Co. 1450 1,350 94°: No , SS AP aE ee 

Metropolitan Edison Co. 262 137 38% Yes Yes Small, New Enterprises 
& Estab. 

West Penn. Power Co. 600 500 65” Yes Yes Some spity. and present 
serv. spity. with expan- 
sion in chain store dis. 

Penn. Edison Co. ~~ «6S 47 50”, Yes Yes New & Established 

Penn. Elec. Co. —auese oe 232 76°, Expect many Yes Expanded chain store, 

changes rubber outlets & fur. 
stores 
DELAWARE 

Delaware Pr. & Lt. Co. 24 20 80°, Yes Yes Auto agencies—some 

new, some estab. 
MARYLAND & D.C. 

Potomac Edison Co. 107 70 50-60 °°, No Yes Elec. Appl. shops, 
50% new, 50% estab. 

Potomac Elec. Power Co... 200 170 80”, No Yes Splity. dirs. as well as 
retailers handling other 
lines. Some new, some 
established 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Duke Power Co. No Yes Exclusive elec. dirs., 
dept. stores and others 

Carolina Pr. & Lt. Co. 599 230 35°: No Chain stores, Builders 

GEORGIA 

Georgia Power Co.) 227 147 60°: No Yes Tire mfr, houses, acces- 

sory equip. houses 
FLORIDA 

Florida Power Corp. 87 55 50°; No Yes Comb. of builder and 
supply firms. Few new 
enterprises, mostly es- 
tablished 

Florida Power Service Co 50”, No Yes Established Trades 

Gulf Power Co. 25 23 90” Yes Yes Serv. stations, auto sup- 
ply dirs., hardware, furn. 
Few new enterprises, 
mostly established 





their own plans to get back some of 
the war loads they anticipate losing 
include aggressive load-building, espe- 
cially on ranges, water heaters, and 
cooking appliances. 

3rockton Edison Co. serves approxi- 
mately 41,000 customers, having an 
average consumption of 975 kw.hrs. 
They are now in the process of making 
post-war plans for their sales depart- 
ment, which includes the sale by their 
own force of ranges, water heaters, 
refrigerators and lamps on a co-opera- 
tive basis with dealers. 

Of the 40 dealers in the territory in 
1941, 36 are estimated to have re- 
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mained in business, and most of these 
are expected to survive the war. New 
outlets, especially automobile stores, 
are expected to enter the field. 
Rhode Island Blackstone Valley Gas 
& Electric Co., serving both Pawtucket 
and Woonsocket, have 48,250 residence 
customers on their books, with an 
average annual consumption of 635 
kw.hrs. They plan to merchandise 
after the war on a policy of full dealer 
co-operation. Sixty dealers formerly 
served this territory, and 30 are esti- 
mated to still survive—a number which 
the utility feels will survive the dura- 
(Please turn to page 50) 
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BRIEFLY TOLD: 


The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company has won for the 
second time the Army- 
Navy Production Award 
for meritorious services on 
the production front. The 
award was accompanied 
by congratulations from 
Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson who 
said, “You may well be 
proud of your achieve- 
ment.” All three Timken 
plants received the cita- 
tion and star. Timken is 
the nation’s largest sup- 
plier of Axles, Brakes and 
Transfer Cases for the 
Armed Forces. Although 
Timken military shipments 
were at high levels early 
in 1940, they have been 
constantly increased until 
today they are more than 
800% in excess of 1940 


shipments. 


* 


TSA has more dealers to- 
day than at any other time 
in its history. Another sure 
sign of the profit value of 
the Timken franchise. 


* 


More than %4-million help- 
ful pieces of literature have 
been mailed to Timken 
users during 1943 (we'll 
mail you sample copies on 
request). Timken’s recent 
16-page booklet on how to 
keep equipment in good 
condition and reduce the 
need for service, mailed 
free to all Timken users, 
has brought a flood of 
letters of appreciation. 


* 


Samples of a new corre- 
spondence sticker are in 
the mails to all Timken 
Dealers. The sticker con- 
tains the welcome message, 
“After Victory — plenty of 
all fuels for heating homes 
automatically at reason- 
able costs.” Encouraging 
news on postwar fuel oil 
supplies, backed up by 
expert opinion, will be 
released shortly. 


* 


TSA factory executives are 
burning the midnight oil 
on 1944 advertising plans. 
The new program will be 
bigger and better than ever. 
All the details will be an- 
nounced in a forthcoming 
issue of Timken Heat* 
(Timken’s magazine for 
dealers and their em- 
ployees). 
* 

*We'd like to send you 
sample copies. Please write 
on your letterhead and 
mention this ad. 














For better business — 


A BETTER PRODUCT! 


We're proud of the profit records made 
by Timken Silent Automatic Dealers. 
Timken Dealers, as a group, make more 
money year after year than any other 
group of dealers in the oil heating 
industry. 


We've helped dealers achieve this 
goal with strong magazine, newspaper 
and direct mail advertising, close per- 
sonal cooperation, and a wide range of 
carefully prepared dealer sales helps, 
but underlying it all is the firm founda- 
tion of a better product. 


A better product insures greater user 


satisfaction, more user good will, which 
in turn guarantees more sales and 
greater profits to Timken dealers. 

We're working now with only one 
thought in mind—building still better 
products to give still greater user satis- 
faction in the postwar era. 


After Victory we'll be ready, not 
only with improved heating and air 
conditioning equipment, but also with 
other new products for the home. You 
can’t afford to miss this opportunity to 
tie-up with Timken. Write us today 
for details of the new Timken Dealer 
Franchise. 


TIMKEN S42 Aiton 


Quality Home Appliances—for Comfort, Convenience and Economy 


Division of THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Out of 
Majestie’s Post-War 


Planning Conference 


has come 


PROTECTED-PROFITS PROGRAM 


@ Majestic’s Post-War Planning Conference, partici- 
pated in by the Company’s Engineering, Production, 
Sales, Merchandising, and Advertising executives, and 
by numerous leading distributors and dealers—has 
been going on now for several months. The end is not yet 
in sight. Probably there never will be an end, for radio 
is not a static industry. There will a/ways be new 
developments in every important phase of the industry's 
activity—and Majestic proposes either to keep abreast 
or to set the pace, in all of them. 


But our present planning is not all in the future. 
Important decisions to guide Majestic’s post-war 
course have already been reached. One of them is 
that Majestic has adopted a plan of Controlled Dis- 
tribution through Independent Radio Distributors. 
We've already told you about that. Now, 
our thinking has progressed to a point 
where Majestic can announce its over-all 
post-war program. 











Majestic in its post-war planning is determined to 
avOid, insofar as is humanly possible, the industry's 
costly errors and pitfalls of the past. To that end, 
Majestic has adopted as a determined policy the 
Majestic PROTECTED-PROFITS PROGRAM. 


Majestic will give greatest care and attention to the 
development of each phase of this program, as explained 
on the opposite page. The key to all post-war Majestic 
thinking is in the word, CONTROL. The program 
itself, each component part of its operation, must be so 
controlled as to produce the greatest degree of post-war 
prosperity for all Majestic Distributors and Dealers. 


You will wish to give this program your most serious 
consideration. If you have comments feel free to ex- 
press them to us now. The Majestic Post-War Planning 
Conference is still going on. We can and will make 
room for sound ideas that will benefit the industry, 
the trade, and hence The American Way of Living we 
are all striving to defend. 





MIGHTY MONARCH OF THE AIR 


In Wartime As In Peacetime 
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CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION 


Majestic's CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION 
Plan is a program of merchandising aimed at 
eliminating much, or all, of the grief of which 
cut-price, auction block tactics were an all too 
common symptom before the war. A cardinal 
point is the scientific selection of dealers to 
assure an adequate consumer market for each 
dealer, so that a dealer does not have to 
poach upon his fellow dealers to secure ample 
volume. 


Majestic will influence its distributors to 
exercise greatest care in selecting only dealers 


who have the ability and facility to conduct 


their businesses along sound, profitable lines 
which will prove permanently and increasingly 


successful. 


The decision to appoint a new dealer must be 
made only after the distributor has assured himself 
that such dealer considers it absolutely essential 
to his success to maintain adequate profit mar- 
gins. Thus to give expression to its over-all 
PROTECTED-PROFITS PROGRAM, Majestic 
CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION becomes 
an important and necessary development. It will 
operate for the GREATER GOOD of the entire 
Majestic Dealer Organization. 


PLANNED PRODUCTION 


At Majestic, production executives will work 
in close co-operation with sales-minded chief 
executives, whose decisions regarding what and 
how much Majestic manufactures, will be based 
upon comprehensive and accurate size-ups of 
consumer demand, gained by actual personal 
contact on dealers’ sales floors. Thus under the 
Majestic PROTECTED-PROFITS PROGRAM. 
the final factor in planning production schedules 
will be the public’s known needs and desires. 
Majestic will make every effort to give the 
public WHAT IT WANTS, rather than what 


any one thinks it should have. 


Engineering and Design 


After all engineering considerations have been 
weighed carefully in the light of latest scientific 
developments, the final test to be applied to any 
new product or design, will be the very critical 
appraisal of sales-minded chief executives. It is 


these executives who will finally determine the 
appearance as well as the features of ALL 
Majestic post-war radios. The aim of this 
sales-control of engineering and design will be 
to avoid merchandise “backing up” on the 
dealers’ floors, by producing only products and 
designs which careful consumer size-ups have 
shown to be WHAT THE PUBLIC 
WANTS. 


Dependable Performance 


Of major importance to the ultimate purchaser of 
a radio set is its performance, not only initially 
but over a period of time. Great stress will 
be laid on this factor of dependability in the 
post-war Majestic radios. To Majestic dealers, 
dependable performance means customer 
satisfaction; it means less service ‘grief’; it 
means greater good-will both for the name, 
Majestic, and for all members of the Majestic 


dealer family. 


MAJESTIC RADIO & reLEVision CORPORATION 


2600 W. 50th Street 
Builders of the wnaceiil ie, “Radio of The Firing Line” 


Chicago 32, Illinois 
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A SPECIAL MESSAGE 


from 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 205 SCHOOL STREET 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
FACTORIES 


GARONER. MASS KANKAKEE, ILL 


TO FLORENCE DEALERS: 


Things have been happening at Florence 
things we want you to know 


We are proud to tell you about the war pro— 
duction job we are doing. Our work has really 
clicked. Florence employment is at an all—time 
high, resulting in a steady flow of diversified 
war materials:—dAir Duct Systems for the great 
P—47 Thunderbolt; Fuel Tanks for the vital 
C-46 Transport plane; Burner units for the 
Navy’s Safety-—Still, the emergency lifeboat 
equipment which one naval commander has called 
"The Blood Bank of the Seas"; Shell Cases 
for the Army; Cartridge.and Powder Tanks for 
the Navy; Heat Treating of armor plate for 
tanks ; 


Now—with Government sanction, and without 
losing stride in our war work—we are also 
manufacturing a limited number of Gas Ranges, 
Oil Ranges and Oil—burning Heaters (let’s hope 
the day is not far distant when we shall be 
back making Electric Ranges). This production 
is restricted and rationed, but I promise that 
we shall deliver these ranges and heaters to 
you as rapidly as conditions will permit. 


Thanks to the invaluable suggestions dealers 
gave us through the big Florence Dealer Survey, 
and to lessons learned from war production, 
our product development and manufacturing 
methods have advanced speedily. When Victory 
is assured, Florence will be ready, with a full 
line of Ranges—0Oil, Gas, Bottled Gas, Electric, 
Combination—as well as Oil-—burning Heaters, 
Water Heaters and Range Burners. 


Sincerely, 
FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


RLF : RD 


President 
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| tion of the war. These dealers are not 
considered adequate either in number 
or efficiency to handle present service 
problems or to form sound distribution 
for post-war merchandising. 


Connecticut Connecticut Light & 
Power Co. serves a total of 167,116 
residence and rural customers, with an 
average annual consumption of 1,238 
kw.hrs. Plans are being laid for post- 
war sales, and the utility is going to 
| merchandise a complete line of appli- 
ances in full co-operation with all 
dealers, similar to their post-war ac- 
tivity. Figures are not available as to 
the number of dealers in the territory, 
but the utility estimates that 70% will 
probably be in business at the war’s 
end. In addition, new dealers, espec- 
| ially tire dealers, service stations and 
chain stores are expected to enter the 
field and replace those who do not 
intend to resume active merchandising. 
Domestic lighting business will be 
expanded, and the company has a rural 
electrification plan outlined. 
| The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
serves 69,600 customers, with an aver- 
age annual consumption of 1,435 kw- 
hrs. This utility has experienced a 
| tremendous growth in industrial load, 
which they are sure will go back to 
somewhere near normal after the war. 
| The utility hopes to replace this load 
| through a program in commercial and 
| domestic fields. They will, however, 
do no merchandising and their postwar 
sales will be through dealers with the 
utility lending co-operation and assist- 
ance. From 60 to 70 dealers served 
the territory in pre-war times, and 50 
are estimated to remain. Many types 
of new dealers will enter the field. 


New York The Western Division of 
the Niagara Hudson System, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, reports that 
they serve 274,396 domestic electric 
customers, with an average annual 
kilowatt-hour consumption of 1,336 
kw.hrs. War plants in the territory 
have been expanded, and studies are 
| now in process to take up the slack in 
the expected loss in this war load. No 
decision has been arrived at to date, 
the company reports, as to whether they 
| will engage in direct merchandising, 
nor has their post-war dealer program 
| been determined. 

| In 1941, 356 dealers served the 
| 


| territory, and 313 dealers still are 
operating. 80% to 85% of the original 
number are expected to remain in 
business for the duration—a number 
which the utility does not feel is ade- 
quate to handle either present service 
problems or the selling job in the post- 
war. As in many other instances, 
however, they feel sure that new retail- 
ers will enter the field and mention 
specifically tire distributors, chain 
stores, and gasoline stations. 

The company carried on in 1943 an 
active trading post, in which 1,329 
appliances were offered, and 1,156 
were sold at the time of writing. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., 
serving Poughkeepsie and surrounding 
territory, has 68,740 customers on its 
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books, with an average annual con- 
sumption of 1,290 kw.hrs., excepting 
farms. The company’s post-war sales 
program contemplates full co-operation 
with dealers as in the past, and the 
company will do no merchandising. 
There were in the territory 110 dealers 
as of 1941, and approximately half of 
these—54—are still in business. These 
dealers, the company reports, are suffic- 
ient in number and efficiency to handle 
both present service problems and post- 
war selling, but a few new retailers are 
expected to come in after the war, 
especially the Goodyear and Firestone 
type of chain operation. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
which serves 129,600 domestic custom- 
ers, using an average consumption of 
855 kw.hrs. in 1943, plans to merchan- 
dise a complete line of appliances after 
the war. Their post-war dealer pro- 
gram will be limited to financing dealer 
sales. Of the 150 dealers who served 
the territory in 1941, 140 are estimated 
to be in business today and to survive 
for the duration—a number which the 
utility feels is adequate for both present 
servicing and post-war selling. The 
utility anticipates, however, that a few 
“sharp-shooters” will come into the 
business in the post-war. They also 
estimate that the appliance volume 
will be doubled in the five post-war 
years compared with the five year pe- 
riod before the war. 

Staten Island Edison Corp. serves 
44,080 customers, using an average of 
978 kw.hrs. in 1943. Their post-war 
plans are being laid at present, and they 
include merchandising the complete 
line of appliances, plus continuation 
and amplification of their pre-war 
dealer program. They estimate that a 
total of 79 major appliance, radio and 
small appliance dealers were in exist- 
ence in their territory in 1941, and that 
64 of these are still in business—a num- 
ber which they feel is inadequate to 
carry on in the post-war. New re- 
tailers are expected in the business, 
however, especially hardware stores, 
electrical contractors and plumbers. 
The company has carried on active pro- 
motion during the year including four 
“Health for Victory” clubs, weekly 
canning classes, an appliance exchange, 
and an extensive campaign on the care 
and servicing of appliances. 





New Jersey New Jersey Power & 
Light Co., headquarters at Dover, 
serves 51,900 domestic customers, using 
an average of 1,110 kw.hrs. in 1943. 
The company plans to merchandise a 
complete line of major appliances after 
the war, and their dealer program is 
at present under consideration. There 
were about 60 dealers in the territory 
in the pre-war period, and two-thirds 
of these are still in business—a number 
sufficient to handle servicing, in the 
utility’s opinion, but insufficient to ta‘e 
care of post-war selling. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
serves 852,000 residence customers ‘n 
the Newark area, having an averae 
consumption of 810 kw.hrs. The co: 
pany plans to merchandise a compl: te 

(Please turn to page 53) 
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in quality manufacturing 


Fighting materials that bring laboratory precision to war 
productionare rolling from the new machines and expanded 
assembly lines in the war plants of Crosley. 


Today in more than a million square feet of floor space an 
army of over 8,000 men and women are producing a 
volume of war materials several times the peace-time 
peak inthe 23 years of Crosley manufacturing history. 


This mass production of precision products means 
that Crosley will approach post-war production 
with a new outlook, a new potential and a new 
leadership in the industries Crosley covers. 








Cooperate with your industry! 
Put vitolly needed scrop beck 


mene Scr TODAY! 











This is the fifth of a series describing 
the various departments working to- 
gether as a team in the Manufacturing 
Division of Crosley. The subject of 
this advertisement is Manufacturing. a 


‘ 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION * CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 
Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
HOME OF WLW, “THE NATION'S STATION” 


















MANUFACTURING 


= 
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Still Present or Accounted For! 


These Norge executives are working for today... planning for tomorrow 


R. W. GIFFORD 
Vice-President and Asst. General Mgr. 


M. G. O"HARRA 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales Vice-President in Charge of Engineering 


I like to refer to these Norge execu- 
tives as my veterans, for in truth that 
is just what they are — veterans in the 
business of producing and marketing 
household appliances, and veterans in 
the business of expediting and pro- 
ducing materials for war. 


To these men must go much of the 
credit for the swift and efficient man- 
ner in which we now turn out more 
than forty intricate products needed 


H. H. WHITTINGHAM 


by our armed forces. And theirs will 
be the task of helping us swing back to 
the production of Norge household 
appliances after the war. Meanwhile 
they are working for today and planning 
for tomorrow. And Norge dealers will 
like the products of experience these men 
will have for them soon after we get 
the “go-ahead” signal. 


Po ee se ae 


PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


JOHN PARK 
Secretary and Treasurer 








E. J. KANKER 
Accictant Sales AA. g 





Refrigerator Sales Manager 


E. R. BRIDGE 
Laundry Equipment Sales Manager 








A. H. KITSON 
Electric Range Sales Manager 





Cc. H. MacMAHON 
Advertising Manager 
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You'll have a great future with 


NORGE 


A BORG-WARNER 


INDUSTRY 
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ARCH BLACK 
Export Sales Manager 
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UTILITY-DEALER PLANS By REGIONS (Atlantic Coast) 





ine of appliances after the war and 
to assist dealers in doing a good sales 
ind service job. They do not feel that 
the present number of dealers in the 
territory are able to handle either 
resent service or post-war sales, al- 
though they have no records of the 
ictual number in business. New types 
f outlets are expected, particularly 
factory outlets and local stores of mail 
order houses. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
serves 103,600 customers, with average 
consumption of 988 kw.hrs. in 1943. 
This utility has many industrial plants 
and army camps on its lines. The com- 
pany definitely plans to merchandise 
the complete line of appliances after the 
war and will continue its pre-war 
policy which emphasizes co-operating 
with dealers in the territory. About 
150 dealers were estimated to have 
covered the territory in 1941, and only 
half of these are still in business—a 
number, the company feels, not suffic- 
ient to carry on either service or sales 
in the post-war era. Chain stores are 
expected to play a more important part 
in the business. 


Pennsylvania Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. serves 367,348 urban and 
rural customers in the Allentown area. 
The average annual consumption is 
estimated at 835 kw.hrs. per residence 
customer. There have been heavy load 
increases because of heavv industrial 
production but no outstanding change 
in the territory in types of load served: 
general industrial, anthracite coal min- 
ing, etc. No decision has been reached 
to date, according to J. M. Stedman, 
manager of the residential department, 
as to the company’s post-war policy. 
The dealer program, however, con- 
templates co-operative promotion and 
market development. 

There were an estimated 1,800 total 
dealers, of which 700 were specialty 
dealers serving the territory in 1941. 
Today there are an estimated 1,200 
dealers of which 450 dealers are speci- 
alty retailers. This number is consid- 
ered adequate for present servicing, 
which is described as slow, but not 
sufficient for post-war marketing. New 
retailers are expected to enter the field 
especially chain, automotive, refrigera- 
tion, weather conditioning, and frozen 
food specialists. 

Philadelphia Electric Co. serves 
665,250 residence and urban customers, 
with average consumption in 1943 
amounting to 1,206 kw.hrs. The terri- 
tory is still a large diversified industrial 
area, with a few new plants but great 
expansion of old ones devoted almost 
entirely to war work. A large falling 
off of this industrial load is anticipated, 
and the company is laying plans to take 
up the slack through aggressive devel- 
opment of the domestic and commercial 
market. 

The Philadelphia Electric Co. will 
merchandise a complete line of major 
appliances but will maintain the same 
dealer relations as before the war, 
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modifying to suit existing conditions. 

An estimated 1,450 dealers of all 
types sold appliances in the territory 
in 1941, and according to John Morri- 
son of the Philadelphia Electrical Asso- 
ciation, only five to six per cent of this 
total has actually gone out of business 
since then. 

Metropolitan Edison Co. serves the 
Reading area and has 113,500 custom- 
ers, using an average consumption of 
1,050 kw.hrs. Reading is one of the 
test cities studying post-war planning. 
It is anticipated that the loss of war 
production load will be taken up by 
promotion on range and on water 
heater sales chiefly. 

A total of 262 dealers served the 
territory in 1941, and 137 of these are 
still in business—a number which the 
company feels is adequate to handle 
both present service problems and post- 
war appliance merchandising. The 
utility anticipates new small types of 
retailers to come into the field, how- 
ever, after the war. 

West Penn Power Co. serves 219,- 
000 residential meters in the Pittsburgh 
area, with an average consumption of 


1,149 kw.hrs. There have been no sub- 
stantial changes in the territory since 
the war and no material changes are 
expected in the post-war. The company 
does not intend to merchandise but will 
institute a co-operative program, giv- 
ing assistance to dealers in training, 
advertising and display with a field 
force of about 20 employees. Post-war 
emphasis will be laid on range and 
water heater sales. About 500 dealers 
are estimated to still be in business in 
the territory out of some 600 who 
served it in 1944. The utility antici- 
pates considerable expansion in chain 
store type of distribution, and in addi- 
tion some specialty outlets. The pres- 
ent number of dealers, it is felt, is 
adequate to handle present service 
problems and post-war distribution. 

West Penn Power has been active 
in training service men, refrigeration 
in schools, and in supporting appliance 
service outlets. Field representatives 
have charge of these activities. Range 
sales in the post-war era are expected 
to exceed by 145% sales in the 1937- 
41 period. Water heater sales, it is 
predicted will go up 230%. 





CUSTOMERS SERVED & KW.HR. CONSUMPTION 


Number of Customers 


(Urban and Rural) 


Average Kw.hr. 
Consumotion 
(Kilowatt-hou s 


—— 





Dec. 31, Dec, 31, 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
MAINE 
Central Maine Pr.Co.............. 137,622 135,440 925 843 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Brockton Edison Co............... 40,883 39,381 975 941 
Boston Edison Co................. 344,000 346,245 830 7196 
RHODE ISLAND 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. Co... 48,250 48,327 635 622 
CONNECTICUT 
. Ween Get £6 Re.............. 69,600 69,319 1,435 1,391 
Conn. Light & Pr. Co... .. 167,116 163,648 1,238 1,192 
NEW YORK 
Niagara Hudson System— Western 
SS eres .. 274,396 272,201 1,336 1,292 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec. Corp... 68,740 68,721 1,290 1,220 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp... . .. 129,600 128,600 855 844 
Staten Island Edison Corp........ 44,080 43,698 978 932 
NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Pr. & Lt. Co. 51,900 51,675 1,110 1,074 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.... 852,000 845,000 810 798 
Jersey Central Pr. & Lt. Co. 103,600 101,659 988 932 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Penn. Pr. & Lt. Co. . 367,348 367,365 853 820 
Philadelphia Electric Co 665,250 656,319 1,206 1,168 
Metropolitan Edison Co..... 113,500 113,060 1,050 1,012 
West Penn Pr.Co.......... 219,000 218,848 1,149 1,114 
Penn. Edison Co........... 8 61,000 61,000 846 828 
ee OS ree 167,850 166,374 875 860 
DELAWARE A 
Delaware Pr. & Lt. Co..... 42,940 41,860 1,087 1,048 
MARYLAND & D.C. 
Potomac Edison Co..... 76,763 75,263 1,025 972 
Potomac Electric Pr. Co... ... 198,852 194,383 1,442 1,337 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Duke Pr. Co......... te 240,000 936454  ..... ..... 
Carolina Pr. & Lt. Co. . 114,450 112,299 1,543 1,461 
GEORGIA 
Georgia Power Co..... 221,613 221,613 1,644 1,536 
FLORIDA 
Florida Power Corp... .. 35,000 33,800 1,278 1,230 
Florida Pr. Service Co 16,000 14,795 1,352 1,348 
Gulf Power Co. . 21,615 20,205 1,640 1,468 
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Pennsylvania Edison Co. serving Al- 
toona has 61,000 domestic customers on 
its books, with average consumption of 
846 kw.hrs. for 1943. The company 
will merchandise a complete line of 
appliances in the post-war, but its 
dealer program to date has not been 
decided upon. There were 86 dealers 
in the territory in 1941, of which 47 
are still in business. Most of these 
are expected to remain for the dura- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania Electric Co. of Johns- 
town serves 167,850 domestic and rural 
customers, using an average consump- 
tion of 875 kw.hrs. This company re- 
cently absorbed the Erie Lighting Co., 
the Erie County Electric Co., the Key- 
stone Public Service Co., and the Brad- 
ford Electric Co. 

Post-war plans for the sales depart- 
ment are being laid and the company 
contemplates active merchandising on 
all appliance lines. The dealer pro- 
gram contemplates putting the utility’s 
own sales crews in selected dealer out- 
lets, for one part, and for another, a 
promotion that ties in all dealers. 

There were 306 dealers in the ter- 
ritory in 1941 and 232 are estimated to 
be in business at the present time. 
This group, it is felt, will probably sur- 
vive for the duration. Many changes 
are expected, however, in the dealer 
picture in the post-war with expanded 
chain store operations of rubber com- 
pany outlets, etc. 


Delaware Power & Light Co., serv- 
ing New Castle, has 42,940 residen- 
tial and rural customers on its books, 
with average consumption amounting 
to 1,087 kw.hr. in 1943. The territory 
has felt the mark of new shipbuilding 
activities and increased war load. Post- 
war sales plans are in the making, and 
the company plans to sell all major 
appliances, with no change scheduled 
in their dealer program. There were 
24 dealers in the territory in 1941, and 
20 are still in business—an adequate 
number to handle present service prob- 
lems were it not for the manpower 
shortage the company reports. New 
dealers such as auto agencies and other 
types are expected to enter the field 
in the post-war. An" 


Maryland The Potomac Edison Co., 
which serves 76,763 urban and rural 
residential customers, with average 
consumption of 1,025 kw.hrs. in 1943, 
is planning to merchandise appliances 
after the war. The dealer program will 
include installation allowances, home 
service demonstrations to salesmen, and 
demonstration of all electric ranges 
sold, together with advertising in the 
dealer’s name. There were 107 dealers 
in the territory in 1941, and 70 are 
still in business—a number adequate 
neither for present service problems 
which the utility is having to meet par- 
tially, or for post-war distribution. 
New retailers are expected to come in, 
however, at that time. 
(Please turn to page 54) 
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is Ironing and Selling 


Whether you know 
thousands of “ 


it or not, you have had 
salesmen” making new contacts 
and “closing” future deals for you since the 
war began .. . Conlon Ironers! A Conlon in- 
variably sells the owner's friends and neigh- 
bors and of the thousands of Conlons in use, 
most have been doing double duty because 
of the shortage of repair men and laundry 
facilities. 


Remember, no Conlon Ironer has ever worn 


out! 


Conlon’s well known article of faith in its 
product, the Rebuild Guarantee, has proved 
valuable and helpful to dealers . . . and this 
faith in a quality product will continue to 
give assurance and a lifetime of usefulness to 
Conlon dealers and users. 


So don’t make a “snap-judgment” estimate of 

your post-war requirements. Keep in mind 

that many sales are already “closed” . espe- 

cially those whose neighbors have a “Conlon! 

Delivery will be the big problem! When the 

industry is permitted to resume production 
work commitments have 


and 
been fulfilled, Conlon will be ready 


war 


to make 
dealers. 


immediate delivery to its 


Decide now to cash in on the de- < 
mand that has been built up through 

the selling power of these Conlon 
“Automatic Salesmen!” 


CONLON 


CORPORATION 
1824 S. 52nd Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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District of Columbia Potomac 
tric Power Co. 198,852 urban 
and rural customers in the nation’s 
capital, whose average annual con- 
sumption is estimated at 1,442 kw.hrs. 
his is a rise of some 5,000 customers 
over the previous year, and no other 
changes of any outstanding character 
are reported. Post-war sales plans are 
being laid, and the utility contemplates 
the continuation of the utility co-opera- 
tive program which is handled through 
he local industry organization, the 
i-lectric Institute of Washington. 

The Potomac Electric Power Co. 
will not merchandise. There were 200 
dealers serving the territory in 1941, 
ind 170 of these are in business at the 
present time. This will not be a suffi- 
cient number, it is felt, to handle post- 
war distribution, but new specialty 
dealers, as well as retailers now han- 
dling other lines, are expected to enter 
the field. No major reduction in the 
company’s present load is expected in 
the post-war, and so no unusual efforts 
will be required. 


North Carolina Duke Power Co. 
serves 240,000 domestic customers, and 
is planning to merchandise all major 
appliances in the post-war. The dealer 
program includes promotion in radio 
and newspaper advertising and dealer 
contacts. There are no figures avail- 
able on the number of dealers in the 
territory, but the company does not feel 
that those at present in business are 
sufficient to take care of post-war dis- 
tribution. 

The utility’s appliance repair promo- 
tion has stressed care rather than re- 
pair because their own repair depart- 
ments were over-loaded. Definite post- 
war plans still in the formative 
stage. 

Carolina Power & Light Co., serv- 
ing 114,450 urban and rural customers, 
showed an average consumption of 
1,543 kw.hrs. in 1943. All sales and 
service for post-war will be promoted 
through dealers, and the utility itself 
will do no direct merchandising. There 
were 599 dealers in the territory in 
1941, of which 230 are still in business, 
an inadequate number for post-war dis- 
tribution, the utility reports. Chain 

tore operators and builders are ex- 
1 to enter the field. The utility 
is planning to promote actively domes- 
tic lighting and rural electrification in 
the post-war era to pick up the loss in 
commercial, residential and other spe- 
cial war loads at present being served. 


Elec- 


serves 


are 


pect 


Georgia Georgia Power Co., serving 
communities throughout the state, has 
221,613 residential customers on its 
books, with average annual consump- 
tion of 1,644 kw.hrs. Apart from a 
large number of army camps through- 
out the state and other defense plants 
in the territory, there were no out- 
standing changes during the year. The 
company’s merchandising plans are in 
the formative stage, and the company 
contemplates direct selling on all 
major appliance lines on a more in- 
tensive scale than previously. There 
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were 227 dealers in the territory in 
1941, and 147 of these are estimated 
to be in business at the present time— 
a number insufficient, it is felt, to han- 
dle either present service problems or 
post-war distribution. New outlets are 
expected to enter the field, chiefly tire 
chains and accessory equipment houses. 

The company carried on an appli- 
ance repair school for dealer service 
men, furnished dealers with service 
manuals, and have laid plans to tie in 
with the National Appliance Conserva- 
tion Program. Other activities in- 
clude Health for Victory classes, and 
appliance exchange information cen- 
ters which were set up in company 
offices. 


Plorida Florida Power Corp., serving 
35,000 residential customers in the St. 
Petersburg area, does not plan to mer- 
chandise in the post-war. Instead an 
aggressive dealer program will be un- 
dertaken similar to that carried on in 
the pre-war period. Of the 87 dealers 
in the territory in 1941, 55 are still in 
business, and most of these are ex- 
pected to last for the duration. This 
is not a sufficient number, the utility 
feels, to carry on service or distribu- 
tion on appliances. Instruction classes 
were carried on during the past year 
on appliance care and use, dealer serv- 
ice training and nutrition. Rural 
electrification is not scheduled for 
expansion, but there will be an intensi- 
fication of promotion on uses among 
present rural customers. 

The Florida Public Service Co. at 
Orlando serves 16,000 domestic cus- 
tomers, with an average annual con- 
sumption of 1,352 kw.hrs. The com- 
pany anticipates greatly reduced load 
after the war, but are not planning to 
engage in any merchandising, relying 
instead on a dealer program. Their 
other plans are similar to those of the 
Florida Power Corp., which is under 
the same management. 

At Pensacola the Gulf Power Co., 
serves 21,615 customers, with average 
annual consumption of 1,640 kw.hrs. 
A considerable amount of war load has 
been added in this territory such as 
army and navy developments and ship- 
buildings, resulting in increased 
population, and in  kw.hr. - sales 
for residential and commercial as 
well as industrial purposes. This load 
is expected to be drastically reduced 
after the war, and the company is plan- 
ning to go after domestic and commer- 
cial loads aggressively both through 
their own sales department which will 
merchandise a complete line and 
through a full dealer co-operative plan. 
Of the 25 dealers who served the terri- 
tory in 1941, 23 are still in business, 
and most of these are expected to sur- 
vive for the duration. They are suffi- 
cient, the company feels, for post-war 
selling but most of them have discontin- 
ued servicing plans, and the service 
problem is still to be settled. New deal- 
ers such as service stations, tire dealers, 
auto supply dealers, hardware and fur- 
niture are expected to enter the field. 
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73 MM. SHELLS 


FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES 
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A major part of Monarch’s 
war production consists of 
75 millimeter shells—the 
Projectile that carries the 
high-explosive TNT to the 
enemy. 

The consistent high quality 
necessary in the produc- 
tion of these shells will 
continue for our armed 
forces until it may again 
be applied in the building 
of “high-efficiency” Mon- 
arch Ranges. 


MALLEABLE IRON 
RANGE COMPANY 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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YOU ASKED FOR... AND IT’S EVEN BETTER THAN LAST YEAR'S! 


It checks on every count in meeting the objectives 


of the National Appliance Conservation Activity 


Again—it’s CONSERVICE for ’44. New, 
Improved, Better! And more necessary than 
ever, now that appliances are a year older. 
Here’s how your Westinghouse Conservice 
Program for 1944 adds up— 


Ist. It Sells Conservation 

Appliances are vital to the Nation. All of 
us —consumers, retailers, manufacturers— 
must help keep them running. This Con- 
service Program shows—and _ tells—how! 


2nd. It Helps You Maintain 

QUALITY Repair Service 
Provides quick, thorough training for new 
service people, through our new, revitalized 
and streamlined ConserviceTraining Schools. 


It’s a program built for NOW! Tied right 
into the nationwide “Better Care—Less 
Repair” Activity. It gives you a concen- 
trated effort that will help your country— 
help your customers—help YOU! 








IT’S ALL READY FOR YOU 


52-PAGE WARTIME “CARE AND USE” 
BOOK. Millions of appreciative home- 
makers are already using it. Millions more 
need it ...will thank you for it. It’s the 
biggest goodwill builder you ever bought 
for a penny! 


NEWSPAPER MAT SERVICE. New, timely 
newspaper ads, that tell how to take 
better care of appliances ... why you can’t 
give instant repair service...offer the 
“Care and Use” Book—they are your ads, 
designed for your store. Mats available free. 


A NEW CONSERVICE SCHOOL FOR HOME- 
MAKERS. An actual “school”? to teach 
homemakers how to change fuses, make 
simple repairs on cords, plugs, etc. A nat- 
ural for retailers with facilities for group 
meetings. 


NEW CONSERVICE TRAINING SCHOOL. 
To train new service people. Last year’s 
schools improved to meet this year’s prob- 
lems. Streamlined to fit in with your war- 
busy service schedule. Be sure your new 
service people attend. 








See your Westinghouse Electric Appliance Distributor. Order ‘‘Care and Use’’ Books 
and newspaper mats through him. Check him for complete details on the new Home- 
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makers’ Conservice School. Ask him for the dates of the Dealer Training Schools. 
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ZOOM! He’s off—-streaking away to his objective. < war, that hold promise of finer, better things in Victor atts 
Suddenly his engine misses—sputters wildly—dies! peacetime products. Clev 
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And you who have sacrificed Victor Desk Fans, a 


Kitchen Ventilators, Force-Air panie 
° 0St- 
Exhaust Fans and Victor small , 


The prop whirls on—windmilling, threatening to tear 
the vitals out of engine and plane! But instantly a 
Victor built motor actuates an ingenious device which . 





feathers the propeller,—stops rotation. : - - aes 
prop P Motors for the duration, will be VI Ke i ? s we 

““ ” : ° ° : Is 
To “feather’’ propellers when engines are killed, either rewarded for your understand- . 3701 
by accident or design, is one of the many vital func- ing when “V-Day” comes. be 
tions performed by Victor motors in war service. Victor Electric Products, Inc., , 1¢ 
. ° ° ° . Aver 
It is through experience in production such as this, Dep’t. EM-144, 2950 Robertson sump 
experiences in the tough and exacting laboratories of Avenue, Cincinnati 9, Ohio. pres 
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UTILITY-DEALER PLANS By REGIONS (East Central) 





EAST CENTRAL 





CLEVELAND 


HE EAST CENTRAL states, 

running from north to south and 

including the eight states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, 
embraces a region of considerable in- 
dustrialization which has been aug- 
mented since Pearl Harbor with a 
variety of war plants and Army instal- 
lations of various types. It includes 
such important cities as Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, To- 
ledo, Dayton, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis and 
Birmingham. A total of 21 utility com- 
panies reported on their present and 
post-war policies and summarized the 
present and probable post-war dealer 
Situation in the appliance business. 

The 21 companies served a total of 
3,701,969 urban and rural residential 
customers as of December 31, 1943, as 
compared to 3,659,371 such customers 

1942, an increase of 1.16 percent. 
Average annual kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption in the entire territory ranged 
from 832 kw.-hr. to 2,400 kw.-hr., the 
largest annual consumption being 
registered in the Southern states. De- 
tails of individual companies are shown 
in the table. 

In their own operation, the 21 com- 
panies employed a total of 1,183 sales, 
customer contact and utilization per- 
scnnel and 196 home service people— 
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an average of 56 for the former and 9 
for the latter. They indicated that 
their post-war staffs in these directions 
would be about the same or larger. 

On the subject of post-war merchan- 
dising policy, 13 of the 21 companies 
announced that they would engage in 
the direct sale of appliances; three of 
them qualified this to limit their activ- 
ities to refrigerators only, to water 
heaters only and to lamps only. Six 
companies said they would not engage 
in merchandising. One company said 
they would “probably” sell ranges and 
water heaters, and one company was 
undecided. A rough average of two- 
thirds, in other words, will merchandise 
in some capacity or other. 


THE DEALER SITUATION 


Of the 20 companies out of 21 who 
responded to questions on the present 
and post-war status of the appliance 
dealer in their territories, a total of 
6,223 dealers were apparently in busi- 
ness in 1941 of which 3,699, or 59 per- 
cent, remain at the end of 1943. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that 
the number of dealers surviving the 
war to date will probably manage to 
stay in business for the duration. 

Opinion, however, was about evenly 
divided on the question as to whether 
those dealers now left in the picture 
after two years of war will constitute 
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a sufficiently adequate group to assume 
the gradual resumption of appliance 
merchandising after the war is over. 
Ten of the 21 companies felt that they 
were, and nine felt that they were not; 
one felt that more “good ones” were 
needed and one utility declined to com- 
ment. Unanimity of opinion was re- 
corded, on the other hand, on the ques- 
tion as to whether new retailers would 
enter the picture when the war is over. 
Of the 21 companies, 19 replied in the 
affirmative and only two would not 
commit themselves. As to the types of 
dealers who would appear on the mer- 
chandising scene there wide 
variety of opinions. Five said speci- 
alty dealers; 3 “chains”, 3 tire and rub- 
ber outlets, 2 furniture, 2 hardware, 


was a 
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and one company each put in bids for 
department stores, gas stations, factory 
outlets, etc. 


INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES 


Ohio: The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co., serving 312,000 residential 
customers, whose annual average kilo- 
watt-hour consumption totalled 1,156 
kw.-hr. as of December, 1943, plan to do 
no merchandising, according to J. E. 
North, sales manager, but are making 
post-war plans for the sales depart- 
ment. The dealer program will be along 
the same lines as pre-war. Of the 205 
major appliance dealers in the terri- 
tory in 1941, there are 181 surviving at 
(Please turn to page @&) 
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is due to research in rubber . 
due to precision production. 


There is a connection between a helmet, 
today’s war, and your post-war products. 


Today's fighters are protected as a knight in 
.. part of that protection 
.. part of it is 


Both of these things will pay dividends in your post-war 

products. Johnson is making rubber parts to a thousandth 

of an inch tolerance . . . parts that depend on specially 

developed formulas to stay resilient at 75 degrees kelow 

zero... and stay firm at hundreds of degrees above 
. all this at high pressures... 


Thousands of such small parts make the efficient, unbeat- 
able operation of America’s war machines possible . 
all Johnson Rubber production today is for Uncle Sam. 


There will come a day, though, when we all have to think 
about transferring the boys’ names from the honor roll 
to the pay roll, and getting back to our regular job of 
supplying a peacetime market. To meet that great day 
with a minimum of time waste is important to the boys 
coming back . . . and important to you. 


Lay your plans now. Let us help you. Johnson engineers 
and designers can help you solve problems in your post 
war products ... and come up with the right answers in 
the right kind of rubber in the specific part you need... 
and this precision in rubber perfected in wartime will 
serve you well in peacetime. 


We will be ready to supply you when the time comes .. . but 
the time to think about it and plan ahead is now ... not then. 
Since 1895 


The 


OHNSON RUBBER COMPANY 
Middlefield, Ohio 
MOLDED & EXTRUDED RUBBER PARTS FOR INDUSTRY'S VITAL ASSEMBLIES 


Indispensable in War— Essential in Peace 
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present and 85 percent of those will 
probably be in business at the war’s 
end. This would provide a sufficient 
number to form a sound distribution for 
appliances, it is felt. As to the ade- 


| quacy of present dealers to handle pres- 
| ent service problems, the answer is in 
| number “yes”, but in experience and 


| manpower, “no”. 


The company’s pro- 
motion has been devoted chiefly to 
stressing the importance of “care and 
repair” of appliances for the duration. 


OHIO PUBLIC SERVICE 


Ohio Public 


Service Co. serves 
| 101,360 residential customers whose 
average annual kilowatt-hour con- 










sumption per meter was 1,266 kw.-hr. 
Post-war plans for the sales department 
of the utility are being laid at present 
and active merchandising on all appli- 
ance lines is included in those plans. 
Of approximately 150 dealers in the 
territory served by the company in 
1941, about 90 remain today and those 
should survive until the end of the war, 
the company reports. They add, how- 
ever, that these are not sufficient to 
take care of post-war distribution in 
the appliance field and that more good 
ones are needed. Chain stores, such as 
the Firestone tire type are expected 
to enter the post-war picture. Post-war 
plans of the company, scheduled for 
completion by January 1, contemplate a 
drive for new industries to take up the 
war load slack and increased com- 
mercial and domestic load campaigns. 


CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., which 
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with an average annual kilowatt-hour 
consumption of 1,080, will do no mer- 
chandising themselves in the post-war 
era, but rely entirely on their pre-war 
policy of dealer cooperation, according 
to Fred S. Dewey, general sales man- 
ager. Of the 302 dealers still in opera- 
tion in 1943 out of the 374 which served 
the territory in 1941, it is felt that 
about 80 percent will survive and that 
these will provide an adequate group, 
both in number and efficiency to form 
a sound post-war distribution on appli- 
ances. It is anticipated, however, that 
a number of new specialty dealers will 
come into the picture after the war. 
Domestic lighting program will be 
enlarged and a rural electrification pro- 
gram will be embarked upon. 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 
Co., which serves 140,545 urban and 
rural residential customers with an 
average annual kilowatt-hour consump- 
tion of 1,048 kw.-hr., are making no 
plans for the sales department and their 
merchandising activities will be con- 
fined to ranges and water heaters. Of 
about 90 major appliance dealers in 
their territory in 1941, 29 are left, they 
report, and decline to hazard a guess 
as to how many will be left at the war’s 
end. 


TOLEDO 


Toledo Edison Co. which serves 
117,142 urban and rural domestic cus- 
tomers with an average annual kilo- 
watt-hour consumption of 1,225 kw.- 
hr., plan to merchandise after the war 
in general cooperation with dealers. 
They report that, out of some 200 








serves 251,000 residential customers (Please turn to page 62) 
CUSTOMERS SERVED & KW.HR. CONSUMPTION 
Average Kw.hr. 
Number of Customer Consumption 
(Urban & Rural) (Kilowatt-hours) 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
OHIO 
Ohio Public Serv. . 101,360 99,185 ee. waa 
Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co 312,000 308,297 1,156 1,101 
Columbus & So. Elec. Co...... .. 140,545 140,420 Feces 1,048 
Cincinnati G. & E.Co............. 251,000 247,158 1,080 1,040 
Toledo Edison Co.............. 117,142 117,435 1,225 1,148 
eee 126,600 123,552 1,100 1,022 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt.............. 123,500 122,908 1,204 1,160 
Indiana Service Corp............... 23,775 23,494 1,490 1,347 
Southern Ind. E. & E.Co........... 39,911 38,781 1,075 926 
ILLINOIS 
Unidentified Company ............ 859,000 855,306 960 951 
Central Illinois Light Co............ 51,462 51,417 1,222 1,181 
WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. Co............ 105,600 102,791 972 946 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Gas & Elec.............. 101,225 99,365 1,003 964 
Another Kentucky Utility.......... 103,646 100,071 862 832 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville Elec. P. W. B............ 37,100 36,122 1,965 1,826 
Memphis Gas, Light & Water Div... 67,100 65,608 1,085 1,016 
Elec. Power Board of Chattanooga... 41,100 41,179 2,400 2,351 
ALABAMA 
Alabama Power Co............... 158,822 154,785 1,600 1,494 
Birmingham Elec. Co.............. 78,000 76,930 1,010 992 
MISSISSIPPI 
Miss. Power & Light Co 57,081 53,823 895 821 


American Gas & Electric (Holding 
System covering 7 States) 
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3 linportant things 


So VemeMbe tnx 


When Sending a Toastmaster Toaster for Repairs 


THE TOASTER MUST BE 
WELL-CUSHIONED IN YOUR PACKAGE 


A Toastmaster toaster sent to a service station for repairs 
should be well and carefully packed. Use a large carton 
or box and cushion it well on all sides, top and bottom. 
Toasters frequently arrive at a service station badly 
damaged due to careless or insufficient packing. As a re- 
sult, repairs oftentimes become a much more difficult and 
costly job than they should be. 


DON'T START A REPAIR JOB UNLESS 
YOU ARE EQUIPPED TO FINISH IT 


A dealer who is not equipped to handle a complete repair 
job should not attempt to start one. Send the toaster as 
received from the customer direct to the service station. 
Don’t partially take it apart and then, because you are 
not equipped to finish the job, send it in pieces to the 
service station. Parts may become damaged or lost, 
making it more difficult to locate the real trouble, and 
thus causing the repair job to cost more than it should. 


SEND A COMPLETE WRITTEN REPORT 
OF CUSTOMER'S COMPLAINT 


A dealer should obtain a statement from the user out- 
lining the trouble exactly. Make sure, before accepting 
the toaster for repairs, that the trouble is in the toaster. 
Sometimes trouble comes from another source. Uneven 
toast, for example, frequently is caused by the bread used. 
Bread which is very moist or uneven in texture will not 
toast evenly, resulting in the toast being lighter or darker 
in spots. Small or unevenly cut slices or crusts may burn 
slightly around the edges. Such results, due to variation 
in bread, do not indicate poor performance of the toaster. 
Also, variation of voltage in the power line or a poor con- 
nection, caused by a faulty outlet, could be the reason 





for uneven or insufficient toasting. 


Rep AIR work can be profitable. Repair work can be handled oftentimes with 
less trouble than you imagine. Most important, however, repair work can keep 


alive the goodwill you have built in prewar years and can pave the way for post- 


war sales. 


Tell your customers . . . by mail, by telephone, by personal calls . . . about your 


ability to service Toastmaster toasters and waffle bakers. If you are not in a 


position to do the actual repair work yourself then use the nearest authorized 


service station listed below. 


AUTHORIZED TOASTMASTER* SERVICE STATIONS 


FACTORY 
Elgin, til. McGraw Electric Co. 


FACTORY BRANCH SERVICE STATIONS 


Chicago, lil. 222 W. Adams St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 316 E. Third St 
New York, N. Ve 196 Lexington Ave 


Corner 32d St. 


AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Georgia Power Co 
Electric Building 


Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Electric Light Co 
300 W. Cold Spring Lane 
Boston, Mass. Farrington Electric Co 


18 Boylston St 

.Whittle Electric Co 

1711 Elm St 

Elec'l Repair & Construction Co 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 


811 Prospect Ave 

Dallas, Texas Douglass Electric App. Co 
1323 W. Davis St. 

Denver, Col Midwest Elec. Wiring Co 
323 W. Colfax Ave. 

Detroit, Mich. Cooley-Van Howe Service Co. 


744 Michigan Theatre Bidg. 


Miami, Fla............ Florida Appliance Service 


751 W. Flagler St. 
E. B. Kelly & Co. 
214 S. Seventh St. 


Minneapolis, Minn... 








| 
| 
| 
| 


New Orleans, La. Reliance Elec’| Works 
814 Carondelet St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Joseph T. Fewkes & Co. 
137 N. Twelfth St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Quick Service Electric Co. 
Jenkins Arcade Bidg 
Portland, Ore. Bressie Electric Co. 
909 Southwest Fifth Ave. 

Reading, Pa. Singer Crockery Co. | 


419 Washington St 


San Diego, Cal... .. J. F. Zweiner Elec’! Co. 
229 *B™ St. 


Seattle, Wash. . Appliance Parts & Service Co. 
214 Stewart St. 
Spokane, Wash............. Maxwell & Franks 


First Ave. at Wall St. 

San Francisco, Cal............ Radelfinger Bros. 
544 Natoma St. 

St. Lowis, Mo............ Kaemmerlen Electric Co. 
2318 Locust St. 


2320 18th St, N. W. 


TOASTMASTER Aroducha 


*ToasTMasTer” is a registered trademark of McGaaw Exvecrnic Company, Toastmaster Products Division, 
Elgin, I. Copyright 1944, McGraw Electric Co. 
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stores selling appliances in their terri- 
tory in 1941 about 160 remain, although 
none of these have appliances to sell. 
Some 70 percent should remain by the 
end of the war, they figure, not enough 
to provide a sound distribution for 
appliances. All types of new dealers 
are expected to enter the business. In 
the meantime, studies of post-war mar- 
ket conditions are underway and ag- 
gressive promotion on home lighting is 
scheduled together with continued pro- 
motion on the rural market. 

Dayton Power & Light Co., which 
serves 126,600 urban and rural domes- 
tic customers with an average annual 
consumption of 1,100 kw.-hr., are mak- 
ing post-war plans for the sales depart- 
ment, but their merchandising will be 
confined to ranges and water heaters. 
Main emphasis will be placed upon con- 
tinuation of the company’s 10-year ag- 
gressive dealer promotion sales pro- 
gram. They figure that 83 dealers are 
still functioning in the territory they 
serve out of 120 which existed in 1941; 
of these 65 percent are expected to see 


| the war through and remain in business 


and both new and old dealers will come 
into the picture at that time. 

There has been a sharp increase in 
population in the area due to war activ- 
ities and the company reports that some 
50 new industrial customers and 200 
commercial customers have been added 
to the lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana: Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co., which serves 123,500 domestic cus- 
tomers with an average annual kilo- 
watt-hour consumption of 1,204 kw.-hr. 
per meter are making post-war sales 
plans which include direct merchandis- 
ing on the part of the utility. They do 
not feel that the present number of 


dealers in business, estimated at 31 out 
of a total of 47 which existed in 1941, 
are adequate in number or efficiency 
to form a sound post-war distribution 
on appliances. New dealers are ex- 
pected to come into the business, chiefly 
filling stations and auto accessory 
stores, they report. Promotions en- 
gaged in 1943 included home service 
demonstrations for war industries and 
a program of buying old appliances, re- 
pairing them, and selling them to cus- 
tomers unable to obtain new ones. 

Indiana Service Corp. at Fort Wayne 
serves 23,775 domestic customers with 
an annual average kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption of 1,490 kw.-hr. Post-war 
plans are being laid for the sales de- 
partment, they report, but these do not 
include any direct merchandising on 
the part of the utility. A policy of 100 
percent dealer cooperation will be en- 
gaged upon. They estimate that 61 of 
the 70 dealers formerly serving the 
territory are still in business and that 
60-70 percent of these will be still in 
business when the guns stop firing. 
Many new small dealers are expected 
to come into the business at that time. 
Promotions in 1943 included distribu- 
tion of “Care and Repair” booklets to 
customers, home canning charts, etc. 
It is hoped that appliance and lighting 
loads will take up the slack of lost war 
production load. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA 


Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Co., with headquarters at Evansville, 
serves 39,911 domestic customers, both 
urban and rural with an annual aver- 
age consumption of 1,075 kw.-hr. Post- 
war sales plans are in the “thinking 
stage”, they report, but the company 
definitely plans to sell merchandise and 

(Please turn to page 65) 





UTILITY MERCHANDISING POLICY AND LINES TO BE CARRIED 





Number Personnel, 1943 Will Utility Sell: 
Sales Cus- 
tomer Con- Com- 
tact or Home Post-War Water Refrig- plete 
ono Utilization Service Stalt Range Hester erator Lamps Line 
Ohio Public Serv.). . shan 90 19 Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co........ 75 6 Same No No No No No 
Columbus & So. Elec. Co...-- None 3 ? Yes Yes No No No 
Cincinnati G. & E. Co........ 61 3 Same No No No No No 
Toledo Edison Co........... 74 15 Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Dayton Pr. & Lt. Co......... 19 6 Same No Yes No No No 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt......... 3 3 Yes or Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
larger 
Indiana Service Corp... . : 5 1 Same No No No No No 
Southern Ind. G. & E. Co... .. 3 2 More Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
ILLINOIS 
Uni Company....... 300 38 650 Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Central Ill. Light Co.......... 6 3 Same Yes Yes No Yes No 
WISCONSIN , 
Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. Co....... 26 7 Larger Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Gas & Elec. a ee No No No No No 
Another Kentucky Utility 53 33 Larger ? ? ? ? ? 
TENNESSEE 
Elec. P. W. B...... 9 3 No No No No No 
Memphis Gas, Light & Water 
tinny cxcone weet 25 2 Same No No No Yes No 
Elec. Power Board of Chatta- 
RE a 17 3 Same No No No No No 
ALABAM 
Alabama Power Co.......... 54 30 Larger Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Birmington Elec. Co.......... 10 10 Same Yes Yes No Yes No 
MISSISSIPPI 
Miss, Power & Light Co...... 17 9 Larger Yes ‘ No 
American Gas & Electric 
System covering 
PE Newaedepetusas 332 Same Prob- Prob- No No No 
ably ably 
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pee of the pessimistically figure-minded 
tell us that by the time the war is 
over our national debt will probably total 
$250,000,000,000. 


They further calculate that every mother’s son 
of us, including the new-born, will face the 
future bearing a personal share in that debt of 
$1,851.85 — and with that they heave a deep 
sigh. 


Well, brother, as they say on Broadway, “that 
ain’t hay” — neither is it something to make us 
curl up and send word for the pallbearers. 


You wouldn’t think much of a young fellow in 
America who didn’t have tucked away in his 
head the idea that he was going to have a 
house, a shop of his own, and a motorcar or 
two before he is through — any one of which 
makes that inherited “nut” look silly. 


The plain fact is, we need to reorient our- 
selves in the new world that’s looming. We 
need to lift our sights and, by boosting our 
personal quota, get our share of that national 
debt down to digestible size. 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 





There’s a lot to getting things in perspective 
— only 30 years ago this country thought it 
was riding a boom tide on an income of con- 
siderably fewer billions than marked the low 
point of the recent depression. 


So look up and on, now, instead of back. You 
will see before America and her people the 
greatest prosperity ever, fertilized by our new 
capacities, new materials, new techniques. and 
on all world fronts the greatest sampling cam- 
paign on modern goods and equipment that 
less advantaged folks have ever seen. 


You can see, too, that at the end of this war 
America will stand as England stood at the 
close of the Napoleonic era, with the largest 
industrial plant, the largest navy, the largest 
merchant marine in the world — not to men- 
tion our predominant air facilities. 


Hearst Newspapers believe that with these 
as a starter, the drive and energy of our people 
can realize benefits for the world and America 
greater than the timid dare dream, and so 


= 


believing take their place in the forefront of 
the coming advance. 


They have done that before, over many years 
and on many a mission, to such good effect 
that the nearly 5,000,000 families they reach 
hold them in special regard. Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of events or 
trustworthy editorial counsel they want, they 
look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, col- 
umnists’ comment, society, sports or business 
news they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible ad- 
vertiser with an eye on the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing pro- 
grams to reach these people, he should look to 
Hearst Newspapers first, as do they. 


Serving the American People—their Freedom, Security and Progress—by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertisin 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
Evening and Sunday Morning and Sunday Morning and Evening Evening Evening 
NEW YORK MIRROR LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday Evening BOSTON ADVERTISER Morning and Sunday SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN BALTIMORE NEWS-POST Sunday MILWAUKEE SENTINEL Evening and Sunday 
Evening and Sunday Evening Morning and Sunday me : , , 
DETROIT TIMES BALTIMORE AMERICAN PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH  SFATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Evening and Sunday Sunday Evening and Sunday 


Morning and Sunday 


Morning and Sunday 
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nice hobby, fellows, but your 


tools are Old-fashioned now / 





It doesn’t make you nervous to have someone peek over 
your shoulder, does it? No? . . . That’s splendid! 

The fact is, we love hobbies! We used to be in that line 
ourselves. Made a dandy, handy little tool kit called the 
Casco Electri-Craft — “‘the Electric Power Tool of 10,000 
uses.”” And honestly, fellows, it was a dream! You could use 
the attachments for grinding, drilling, sawing, polishing, 
engraving, carving, sanding — or cutting up the world. It 
was fast as a retreat from Russia just about ideal for a 
couple of whole-hearted hobbyists like you. 

It’s a shame we can’t ship you two of these Casco Electri- 
Crafts, but we won’t be making any more until after the 
war. Right now our business is making bullets . . . special 
bullets that turn tanks into mincemeat and aeroplanes into 
flaming funeral pyres. 

And if anyone were to say to you that Casco wants to hog 


For new and unusual automotive 





and elecirical appliances 


¢ 
watch -~GQJ 






this whole deal, you tell ’em right back they’re dead wrong. 
Good old Casco shares this work. We even devised a new 
way of converting idle and obsolete machines to bullet core 
making just so we could ask other factories to join us. We 
wanted to make sure our market got too much too soon! 

Of course we still think now and then of the days when we 
used to make heating pads and pop-out cigarette lighters 
and auto spotlights and power tools. And we feel that our 
experience entitles us to speak to you very, very frankly. 
You'll never get anywhere with the tools you have, boys. 
They’re too old-fashioned. The world’s too tough. 

It’s going to be a lot easier to saw a big chunk out of 
Greater Germany and the East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 
A damn sight easier with the tools we have! 


Caseo Products Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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UTILITY-DEALER PLANS By REGIONS (East Central) 





engage in a modified form of dealer- 
company cooperation program. Of the 
44 dealers in business in 1941, 34 re- 
main today and 75 percent of them are 
expected to be in business when the war 
is over. These will not be sufficient to 
form a sound distribution for post-war 
selling, the company reports, but new 
dealers are expected to enter the busi- 
ness. 
Illinois: Central Illinois Light Co. 
at Peoria, which serves 51,462 domestic 
electric customers with an average an- 
nual kilowatt-hour consumption of 
1,222 kw.-hr., are planning close coop- 
eration with dealers in the post-war 
period with help in display, advertising 
and sales promotion. Their own sales 
efforts will be confined to ranges, water 
heaters and lamps. Despite the fact 
that they estimate that 95 percent of 
the dealers will still be in business by 
the war’s end, they feel that more will 
be needed to form a sound distribution 
on appliances. Specialty stores and 
tire distributors will come into the 
business in their estimation. Increased 
commercial and domestic sales will be 
depended upon to take up lost war pro- 
duction loads, with emphasis on domes- 
tic lighting and rural electrification. 
Another large Illinois utility, uni 
dentified, reports that they plan to 
merchandise actively and, at the same 
time, enlarge their cooperative dealer 
program two or three fold. There 
were some 1,500 dealers in the territory 
in 1941 and they estimate that 1,200 of 
them are still in business and are likely 
to remain in business for the duration. 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. at Madison, which serves 105,600 
urban and rural domestic customers 
with an average annual consumption of 
972 kw.-hr., announce that their dealer 
cooperative program will be continued 
in the post-war period but that the 
company will merchandise competi- 
tively on a complete line of major appli- 
ances. There were some 500 dealers 
in the territory in 1941 and 400 are 
estimated to be still in business—a suf- 
ficient number, the company feels, to 
form a good distribution basis. New 
retailers of all types are expected to 
enter the field, however. 
Kentucky: Louisville Gas & Electric 
Co., which serves 101,225 urban and 
rural domestic customers with an aver- 
age annual consumption of 1,003 kw.- 
hr., are developing post-war promo- 
tional sales plans which contemplate 
a dealer contact program. The com- 
pany will do no merchandising. An 
estimated 50 dealers out of the 80 that 
existed in 1941 are still in business and 
most of these are expected to last for 
the duration, the report said, but this 
number was not looked upon as ade- 
quate to form a sound distribution 
for post-war appliance merchandising. 
Another Kentucky utility. who asked 
hat their name be withheld, and who 
serve over 100,000 domestic customers, 
ire laying post-war plans but are un- 
lecided as to whether to engage in 
lirect merchandising.’ They are train- 
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ing dealer salesmen, however and con- 
template a program of full dealer co- 
operation. In 1941 there were an 
estimated 290 dealers serving their 
territory of which 240 remain and 
about 80 percent of these are expected 
to still be in business at the war’s end. 
This company has about 22,000 kw. of 
increased system demand due to war 
industries and are now training new 
sales personnel to start a big load- 
huilding campaign to take up this slack 
when the peace comes. They look for 
post-war increases in range sales of 
215 percent over 1940, about the same 
on water heaters, and increases of 170 
percent on washers, 425 percent on 
ironers, nearly 400 percent on cleaners 
and 980 percent on roasters. 


KNOXVILLE 


Tennessee: The Knoxville Electric 
Power & Water Board, which serves 
37,100 residence and rural customers 
with an annual average consumption 
of 1,965 kw.-hr., did not merchandise 
in pre-war and do not commit them- 
selves on their post-war merchandising 
plans. Of the 60 dealers in the terri- 
tory in 1941, there are 35 remaining, 
most of whom are exnected to continue 
in business until the end of the war. 
This number is “probably not” suffi- 
cient to form a sound distribution in 
the post-war era, thev feel. In 1943, 
the Board contacted existing organiza- 
tions in the field to help provide appli- 
ance service for their customers, but in 
1944, thev will have their own appli- 
ance service department to overcome 


the present deficiency among dealers 
and contractors. 


CHATTANOOGA 


The Electric Power Board of Chat- 
tanooga, which serves 41,100 residen- 
tial customers with an average annual 
consumption of 2,400 kw.-hr., will 
carry on their pre-war dealer program 
and do no merchandising themselves. 
Of the 33 dealers serving the territory 
in 1941, there are 31 still in business 
and 91 percent are expected to remain 
in business for the duration. The 
Board carried on a limited “10 cents a 
pound for old appliances” activity in 
1943 and did promotional work on nu- 
trition. Post-war rural electrification 
plans include an appropriation of $200,- 
000 earmarked for rural extensions. 


MEMPHIS 


In Memphis, the Light, Gas and 
Water Division which serves 67,100 
domestic customers with an annual 
average consumption of 1,085 kw.-hr., 
will carry on aggressive promotion of 
all appliances in post-war, but will 
confine their own selling activities to 
lamps and a complete line of small ap- 
pliances. There were 163 dealers in 
the territory in 1941 and 144 of them 
are still in business, the division re- 
ports, a sufficient number to form a 
sound distribution for post-war appli- 
ances. New specialty dealers are ex- 
pected to come into the picture, too. 
Alabama: Alabama Power Co. serves 
158,822 residential and rural customers, 





PRESENT AND POST-WAR DEALER SITUATION 


Number Surviving 


Future Picture 


Are Present Will New 


% 1941 Dealers Retailers 
Surviving Adequate Enter 
at End for Appl. 
onto 1941 1943 of War Post-War? Field? What Types? 
Ohio Public Serv... ee 150 90 60% Need more Yes Chains, such as Firestone 
good ones 
Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co..... : 205 181 85% Yes , 
Columbus & S. O. Elec. Co.. 90 29 ? ? Don't Know 
Cincinnati G. & E. Co. - 374 302 80% Yes Some Specialty 
Toledo Edison Co.......... 200 160 70% No Yes All types 
Dayton Pr. & Lt. Co........ 120 83 65% No Yes Specialty, new and old 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt. . 47 31-70% No Yes Filling stations, etc. 
Indiana Service Corp... . 70 61 60-70% Yes Yes Dept. stores, small deal- 
ers 
Southern Ind. G. & E. Co.. 44 34 75% No Yes Small Specialty 
ILLINOIS 
Unidentified Company .. 1,500 1,200 80% Yes Yes Chains and independ- 
ents 
Central Illinois Lt. Co. 95% Yes Yes Specialty and tire dis- 
tributors 
WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. Co...... 500 400 80% Yes Yes All types 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Gas & Elec....... 80 50 60% No Yes Specialty dirs. 
Another Kentucky Utility... . 290 240 80% Yes Yes Over the counter 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville Elec. P. W. B..... 60 35 50% Probably Not Yes 
Memphis Gas, Light & Water 
Division. . .. : 163 144 85% Yes Yes Specialty dealers 
Elec. Power Board of Chatte- 
x conesn oe 33 31 91% Yes,innumber Yes New and old trades 
ALABAMA 
Alabama Power Co......... 500 50 ? No Yes Combination (furn. and 
hardware) 
Birmingham Elec. Co. ....... 104 94 9% Yes Yes Specialty dirs. . 
MISSISSIPPI 
Miss. Power & Light Co... 746 200 27% No Yes Furniture, hardware 
American Ges & Electric 
(Holding System covering : 
7 eas a nute de tks 947 284 25-50% No Yes Chains, factory outlets, 


tire and gas dealers and 
new and old 





1944 


with an average annual consumption of 
1,600 kw. throughout many towns in 
the state. There have been no outstand- 
ing changes in the type of territory 
served and none are expected at the 
end of the war. The company is now 
engaged in laying its post-war plans 
which include direct merchandising of 
a complete line of major appliances 
through its own sales force, and a full 
program of dealer cooperation. Ac- 
cording to estimates of J. S. Suther- 
land, manager of the residential and 
commercial division of the company, 
only 50 out of an estimated 1941 total 
of 500 dealers are still in business in 
the territory and the number likely to 
survive until the war’s end is problem- 
atical. Naturally, it is felt that these 
present dealers are not sufficient in 
either number or efficiency to provide 
a sound basis for post-war distribution, 
nor for handling present service prob- 
lems. New retailers, especially com- 
bination types such as hardware and 
furniture, are expected to enter the 
field, however, in the post-war period. 
At present the company is laying plans 
to take up the slack in lost war produc- 
tion loads when the peace comes. Full 
promotion on domestic lighting, in- 
creased rural electrification and aggres- 
sive sales efforts on appliance lines are 
expected to fill the bill. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Birmingham Electric Co. serves the 
city of Birmingham, Ala., and has 
78,000 domestic customers on its books 
with an annual average consumption 
of 1,010 kw.-hrs. Post-war merchan- 
dising plans envisage 100 percent 
dealer cooperation, with the company’s 
selling restricted to ranges, water 
heaters, lamps and any other major 
appliances “we are forced to sell.” Of 
the 104 dealers in the territory in 1941, 
about 94 remain and 90 percent of these 
are expected to remain in business—a 
number which is felt adequate to form 
post-war distribution on appliances. 
More specialty appliance stores are ex- 
pected to enter the field, however. In 
the domestic lighting field, aggressive 
company-dealer promotion is planned. 
Mississipi: Mississippi Power & 
Light Co. at Jackson serves 57,081 
domestic customers, both rural and ur- 
ban. Plants producing war goods in 
the area can convert to peacetime 
goods, it is felt, on short notice. The 
company’s post-war merchandising 
plans call for sales through dealers, 
with the exception of refrigerators 
which the utility will also handle. 
About 200 of the 746 stores handling 
appliances in 1941 are still in business 
—mostly on repair work—and about 
the same number are expected to re- 
main for the duration. 

American Gas & Electric Service 

Corn.: A composite picture of a 

number of companies operating in the 

Fast Central section is provided in an 

illuminating report from H. M. Saw- 

yer, vice-president of the American 
(Please turn to page 66) 
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DEALER 


75 YEARS of experience in distribution stands behind 


the GRAYBAR tag. A network of over 80 offices and ware- 
houses assures close-knit local service. An independent 
position in the industry permits full freedom of choice 
| in bringing you sound merchandise from many sources. 
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| companies include the Appalachian 


E LE re T R | CA L e : | Gas & Electric Service Corp. These 


Electric Power Co., the Atlantic City 
Electric Co., the Indiana General Serv- 
ice Co., the Indiana & Michigan Elec- 
tric Co., the Kentucky & West Virginia 
Power Co., Kingsport Utilities Co., 
Ohio Power Co., Scranton Electric 
Co. and Wheeling Electric Co. Com- 
bined, they serve 736,600 residence 
and 69,400 rural customers—a total of 
806,000 meters with an annual average 
consumption of 1,060 kw.-hr. 
Post-war merchandising plans, in 
the formative stage, contemplate a 
dealer cooperative sales program as 


| carried on in the past, with the affili- 


ated companies “probably” selling 
ranges and water heaters. These plans, 
however, are dependent on the type 


| and kind of dealers that will exist in 
| the territories, Mr. Sawyer said. 


DEALER SITUATION 


There is no definite record of the 
number of dealers selling appliances in 
the territories in 1941, except for 
ranges and water heaters, which 
showed a total number of 947 cooper- 
ating dealers. It is estimated that only 
about 30 percent of these are in ex- 
istence, and that between 25 and 50 
percent are likely to survive the war 
period. This number is not considered 
sufficient to form a sound distribution 
for post-war appliances, nor are pres- 
ent dealers considered adequate to take 


care of present servicing problems. 
| New types of retailers are expected to 


enter the field after the war, however, 


| and three specific types were men- 


tioned: chain stores, factory-owned 
outlets, and tire and gas dealers of the 
Firestone, Goodyear variety. 

The affiliated companies of the sys- 
tem have carried on a number of im- 
portant home-front activities during 


| the past year, Mr. Sawyer reports. 
| They have strongly advertised care 


and maintenance of appliances and 
carried on local dealer education work, 


| utilizing the series of training manuals 





prepared by ELEcTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING, and tied in with manufacturer’s 
schools. These activities will be con- 
tinued in 1944, 

In addition, the entire residential 
sales department, comprising over 150 
people, and 53 home economists, have 
worked on home-front activities. Nu- 
trition work, first aid, home canning 
and other activities were included. 

“As of October, 1942,” Mr. Sawyer 
reports, “we had completed 228 Red 
Cross nutrition courses, with almost 
6,200 women registered. At that time 
there were 93 courses scheduled and in 
progress, with approximately 2,500 
women signed up. For the ten months 
ended in October, 1942 our home econ- 
omists had given 778 individual nutri- 
tion lectures to audiences totalling 
almost 25,000. For the period ended 
September, 1943, over 1,300 lectures 
on nutrition, ‘Health for Victory,’ 
home canning and similar home-front 
activities had been given.” 
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THE BED THAT KEEPS 
/76€LF Coot! 















































We'd hate to go out on a limb and say that a self-cooling bed 
was completely out of the question. For after the war has been 
won, and people can start thinking about personal conveniences 
again, you'll have home appliances to sell your customers that 
today might seem equally fantastic. 

For although Eureka now is 100% in war production, we are 
constantly keeping our eyes to the future. 

Here at Eureka, we’ve quit making vacuum cleaners. Instead, 
we are building precision electric control motors for Flying 
Fortresses—a new-type pyrotechnic signal pistol—gas masks— 
airplane parts—all built to almost unbelievable standards of 
precision. 

And the experience that we are gaining . . . the new dis- 
coveries, new methods and new materials with which we are 
working . . . are helping point the way to amazing post-war 


They give their lives, 
we lend our money. 
Buy more Bonds! 
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PRECISION...IN WAR 





developments in home work-saving devices that will surely 
revolutionize the American housewife’s way of living. 

For one thing, we can visualize a vacuum cleaner of Tomor- 
row that will be far finer and more efficient than anything yet 
built as well as other household appliances that will be just as 
sensational. 

This is Eureka’s exciting promise for Tomorrow, now being 
made to the women of America in a national advertising cam- 
paign reaching millions of homes each month . . . your cus- 
tomers among them. 

Soon you will hear more of the Eureka story in person . . . 
including Eureka’s great new franchising program. We are 
confident that you will see in it an important influence upon 
your own post-war planning. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


AS IN PEACE 
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PUBLISHED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC LAMP DEPARTMENT, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





How to Play a Practical Joke 
on a Lamp Bulb 





zirT] Have you ever 
| bounced off a 
good hard 
floor when 
some half-wit- 
ted practical 
joker pulled 
the chair out 
from under 
just as you 
| were about to 
sit down? 
Well, with 


perfectly seri- 





ousintentions, 
G-E gives that 
ind of treatment to incandescent lamp 
ilbs and fluorescent tubes to make sure 
that they'll reach dealers in perfect con- 
1ition. 


It's done with a gadget which G-E pack- 
aging experts call the “disappearing 
shelf." They put a box of bulbs on a shelf 
and then pull the she:f out from under, 





The box drops three feet to a hard wood 
floor. They repeat the performance six 
times, landing the box in a different posi- 
tion each time. Then they open it up, 
examine the packaging, and take out the 
bulbs or tubes and test them. 

Whenever a new kind of packing is need- 
ed (there’s been plenty of that as a result 
of wartime shortages) or whenever a new 
type of lamp has to be packed, G-E puts 
the container through this and other 
tests. That's why G-E Mazda lamps 
reach dealers in ‘“‘factory-fresh”’ perfect 
condition. 


Number of Empty Sockets Rising 


About seventeen per cent of the nation’s 
residential sockets are empty or filled 
with the wrong-size bulbs. And the per- 
centage is rising steadily. Consequently, 
G-E Mazda lamp dealers will find it prof- 
itable to make socket-filling campaigns 
an early post-war activity. 








Building Your Post-War Turnover NOW! 


New G-E Lamp Ad Series is showing consumers how G-E lighting 
improvements will make for better living after the war! 


| 


= opormms tat sue” 








“This is a picture of you in your post-war 
living room .. . a true picture except in 
one important respect. Instead of moving 
your living room outdoors, you'll bring 
‘outdoor lighting’ into your living room.” 
That is the theme of a new series of G-E 
Lamp Department advertisements. First 
of them (see left) is running now. The 
captionG-E Research is ‘Moving the Sun” 
and the copy drive home the tremendous 
improvements we can expect in lighting 
soon after the war is over—which will 
mean increased turnover of G-E lamps 
in your store. (Look for the first ad in 
these publications Saturday Evening 
Post, Jan. 15th; Liberty, Jan. 22nd; True 
Story, February; and Hygeia, February. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl 
Orchestra,”” Sun., 10 p.m., EWT, NBC; “The World 
Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT,CBS. 





G-E Lighting Expert 
Sees Big Post-War 
Lamp Business! 





1. At the rate of 
750,000 new dwelling 
units a year, it will take 
fourteen years to 
bring housing demand 
into balance with sup- 
ply. 

2. About 5,000,000 
fluorescent lamps and 
an even greater num- 
ber of incandescent 
lamps will be needed each year for original 
installation in these new homes. 

These were statements made at a recent 
meeting of General Electric Lighting En- 
gineers by E. W. Commery, veteran head 
of the home lighting section of the G-E 
Lamp Department. 

This lamp business, Mr. Commery point- 
ed out, is in addition to the 150,000,000 
empty sockets that will need filling by 
the end of the war. Socket-filling cam- 
paigns should be one of the best oppor- 
tunities for immediate dealer-profit in the 
post-war years, Mr. Commery declared. 


What’s ahead 
in Fluorescent ? 


Like other scientists, the lighting research 
men in General Electric’s Lamp Develop- 
ment Laboratory are reluctant to talk 
about jobs that aren’t worked out and 
proved down to the last detail. But here 
are a few things about fluorescent light- 
ing that are certain to come soon after 
the war: 

1. Better lamp performance and appear- 
ance as a result of a new type of cathode 
construction. 

2. Faster starting and no blinking when 
tube burns out. 

3. Better maintenance of light output 
throughout life. 

4. Improved color quality. 

5. Lower cost. 

6. Improved fixtures. 


It all adds up to two things for you—a 
greatly increased market for lamps and a 
chance to relight your store with better 
G-E Mazda lamps than ever before. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK=—BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND THIS MONTH! 
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JTILITY-DEALER PLANS By REGIONS 





WEST CENTRAL 


N the WEST CENTRAL section, 
| running from north to south and 

embracing the eight states of Min- 
1esota, Missouri, South Dakota, Ne- 
yraska, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
ioma and Texas, 14 utility companies 
upplied information which provides a 
-ross-section of trends and policy for 
that region. The region is not heavily 
ndustrialized, and with the exception 

f some scattered war plants, the util- 

ty’s operations have not been con- 
siderably affected by unusual increases 
n war load which would make it neces- 
sary to effect drastic readjustments fol- 
lowing the peace. 

The 14 companies had an estimated 
total of 1,668,907 urban and rural resi- 
lential customers as of December 31, 
1943, representing an increase of 2.25% 
over the 1,632,258 customers as of that 
period the year previous. The average 
kilowatt-hour consumption in the terri- 
tory for 1943 ranged from a low of 
690 kw.hrs. per domestic customer to 
1,350 kw.hrs. 

The 14 companies employed in their 
sales contact and utilization depart- 
ments 359 people and 98 home service 
personnel, an average of 26 of the 


-former and seven of the latter per 


-ompany. 

The general concensus of opinion is 
that these staffs, due to increased ac- 
tivity in the utility’s post-war mer- 
chandising plans, will be increased 
somewhat, although some companies 
indicate that the present size of their 
sales, home service and utilization per- 
sonnel will be kept on at about the 
present basis. 

Of the 14 companies reporting, 11 
announced that they will merchandise 
appliances in the post-war period, one 
company will sell on a restricted scale, 
and only two companies will not en- 
gage in direct selling to the consumer. 


THE DEALER SITUATION 


Twelve of the utility companies 
which reported on the number and type 
of dealers in their territory estimated 
that in 1941 there were 5,449 dealers 
serving the territory and that in 1943 
this number had decreased to 4,040, 
approximately 75% of the original 
number. Approximately the same num- 
ber of dealers now in business will sur- 
vive until the end of the war, it was 
felt, but the companies were divided in 
their opinion as to whether those re- 
maining dealers would be adequate in 
number or efficiency to form a sound 
distribution for post-war appliance 
selling. However, 12 companies were 
of the opinion that without doubt new 
retailing enterprises would enter the 
feld after the war. These new enter- 
prises would consist of both new and 


old types of retailers, but special em- 
phasis was laid on the fact that some 
new types, specifically chain stores, 
filling stations, and combination houses 
such as furniture and hardware outfits, 
would play a prominent part in the 
post-war selling scene. 


THE SERVICE SITUATION 


As a corollary to the merchandising 
picture, eight out of 11 of the reporting 
utilities declared that the present deal- 
ers in business were adequate in both 
number and efficiency to handle present 
service problems. Most of the utilities 
in fact had done some repair promotion 
to improve the service situation. This 
type of promotion took the form of 
newspaper advertising and emphasis on 
“care and use” messages to the con- 
sumer. As in other sections of the 
country, the supply of service parts was 
described as only fair. 

It is interesting in this connection 
that about 50% of the reporting com- 
panies believe that the utility has some 
definite responsibility in the servicing 
of appliances—especially ranges and 
water heaters—in the post-war era. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Practically all companies reporting 
in the West Central section announce 
that domestic lighting will come in for 
aggressive promotion in the post-war 
period. The majority, in addition, have 
plans for promoting rural electrifica- 
tion and are working on varying types 
of activities designed to take up the 
slack in what present war loads exist. 

Nine out of 12 companies reporting 
engaged in promotional activities in 
1943 designed to stimulate interest in 
nutrition programs. So-called “swap” 
plans also had a good play, varying 
from the direct swap to the simple list- 
ing of customers with appliances for 
sale or exchange. 


INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES 


Minneapolis: In Minneapolis the 
Northern States Power Co., serving 
365,800 customers and with kw. hr. 
consumption of 1,350 kw. hrs., plan to 
merchandise a complete line of appli- 
ances after the war. Their program, 
however, will be co-operative, with 
approximately 1,000 dealers in business 
in the territory. It is felt that these 
dealers are sufficient to form a sound 
distribution for post-war appliances but 
the utility anticipates that many new 
retailers will enter the field, especially 
the chain store variety. 

Missouri: The Union Electric Co. 
serving 341,400 residence and rural 
customers, with average 1943 consump- 
tion amounting to 1,169 kw. hrs., will 

(please turn to page 70) 
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We're selling the 26,000,000 
electric flatiron users through 
national advertising the labor 
saving 


Watenfroof 
IRONING PAD 


See these ads in the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Ladies Home 
Journal, Better Homes & Gardens, 
The American Home and Parent's 
Magazine. 
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Today we are busy making Plas- 
tic clothing. After Victory we will 
be rapping on your door with a 
new dramatic plan of selling. 
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THE SUNLITE MFG. COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 
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continue its policy of appliance mer- 
chandising in the post-war period. 
This program will be handled by en- 
larged sales and home service staffs 
and vigorous promotion methods used 
in the past will be employed. The utility 
reports that of the 1,000 dealers in the 
territory in 1941, about 700 remain— 
and of the 700, approximately 500 will 
be in business at the end of the war. 
While remarking that the present num- 
ber of dealers is sufficient to form a 
sound distribution for post-war appli- 
ance business, the company feels that 
new retailers, especially furniture, 
hardware and chain stores, will come 
into the field. 

Missouri Power & Light Co., serv- 
ing 35,250 customers, reports that its 
territory has not been greatly affected 
by the war. Out of 90 dealers in 1941, 
approximately 40 remain, an insuffi- 
cient number to handle postwar distri- 
bution. New types of retailers will be 
needed, the company feels, especially 
electrical, hardware and furniture. 
Nebraska: The Nebraska Power Co. 
in Omaha, serving 82,637 customers, 
with average 1943 consumption 
amounting to 1,154 kw.hrs., is also 
making post-war plans to sell appli- 
ances. The utility’s efforts will be 
confined chiefly to ranges and water 
heaters, and much of its activity will 
be directed to stimulating the dealer 
program laid down before the war. It 
is estimated that there were 149 dealers 
in the territory in 1941, of which 100 
have survived to date, and that about 75 
will survive the war period. These 
dealers will be sufficient to form a 
sound distribution for the post-war 
selling, the utility reports, but as in 
other territories it is expected that a 
number of new retailers will enter the 
field, especially electrical appliance 
stores. Outside of a large aircraft 
factory located in the region, the com- 
pany has been little affected by unusual 


war loads but is working on plans to 
take up the slack in lost war production 
load. 

Arkansas: Arkansas Power & Light 
Company, serving 88,567 urban and 
rural domestic customers, with average 
1943 consumption estimated at 838 
kw.hrs. is not contemplating merchan- 
dising appliances after the war. The 
same policy of co-operating with deal- 
ers pursued in 1940 and 1941 will form 
the basis of the utility’s plan. It is 
estimated that out of 1,409 dealers in 
the Arkansas territory in 1941 approxi- 
mately 1,000 are still in business and 
that 90% of these will survive the war 
period. These will be sufficient in 
number and efficiency to take care of 
appliance distribution in the post-war 
period, the utility reports, but it antici- 
pates that many new retailers will 
enter the field. This company has 
done an interesting job in listing all 
service commercial equipment in the 
territory for resale. This has worked 
out very satisfactorily. At present 
studies are being made on post-war 
market conditions which will embrace 
comprehensive plans for domestic 
lighting, rural electrification, and tak- 
ing up the slack in lost war loads. 
Louisiana: New Orleans Public serv- 
ice Company, serving 105,825 domestic 
customers, has had the problem of 
serving a number of large industrial 
war plants, many of which will close 
down following the peace. To take up 
this slack, the utility is co-operating 
with the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and other sources to replace 
this war load. Part of the company’s 
program entails merchandising of re- 
frigerators and lamps and a complete 
line of small appliances; no ranges or 
water heaters, however. The post-war 
program includes a strong co-operative 
promotion with dealers, including ad- 
vertising and sales training. It is esti- 

(Please turn to page 72) 





CUSTOMERS SERVED & KW.HR. CONSUMPTION 


Average Kw.hr. 








Number of Customers Consumption 
(Urban and Rural) (Kilowatt-hours) 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
MINNESOTA 
Northern States Pr. Co............. 365,800 364,655 1,350 1,290 
MISSOURI 
Company Name Not Giyen........ 135,600 133,590 1,169 1,094 
Missouri Pr. & Lt. Co.............. 35,250 34,868 690 680 
Union Elec. Co. of Mo............ 341,400 338,039 1,169 T5300 * 
SOUTH DAKOTA" 
Dakota Public Service Co. & North- 
western Public Service Co........ 23.551 33,468 eee 
NEBRASKA 
eS Serer 82,637 81,010 1,154 1,084 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Pr. & Lt. Co............. 88,567 80,602 838 790 
LOUISIANA 
New Orelans Pub. Serv. Inc........ 105,825 104,220 829 753 
Southwestern Gas & Elec. Co....... 75,241 73,565 850 823 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co......... 141,800 137,829 820 715 
TEXAS 
Commer OGG Cees. iiicle..... 67,493 64,923 668 645 
ee NN IS 5 svn cwcceciccns 29,843 29,448 1,315 1,259 
Houston Ltg. & Pr. Co............. 165,900 159,041 927 889 
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OUT OF THE LABORATORY 
... AND INTO PRODUCTION 





It Takes Volume Production to Make Research Effective 


In war as in peace, the products of research 
become fully effective only when they can be 
put into mass production—and put there fast! 
This is a Delco Radio specialty. For years Delco 
Radio has been putting this know-how to work 
in the mass-manufacture of radios for leading 
makes of cars. 


This experience is now being turned to meet 
the demands of wartime industry. Amazing new 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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electronic devices—built to microscopically- 
close tolerances—are being manufactured in 
large quantity for the planes, ships and tanks 
of war. When the full details of this remarkable 
manufacturing story can be told, they will add 
another bright page in the history of Delco’s 
leadership in “precision on a production basis.” 


Today—as never before—quantity and quality 
are needed vitally. Delco Radio is uniquely 
qualified to give both in full measure. 


BACK OUR BOYS 
BY BUYING BONDS 
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If you were just the AVFALIGE 
PROCTOR DEALER 


before the war... 











... YOR SMLES 


OF PROCTOR ELECTRIC IRONS 
shot up more than 1000% between 1931 and 


1941! (Actual sales records prove it.) 


TOMORROW... 


you'll want to sell Proctor Automatic Appli- 
ances, because sales will shoot up again—sure 


as shootin’—when the shootin’ stops! 


PROCTOR 


NEWSMAKER 'N APPLIANCE MERCHANDISING 








PROCTOR ELECTRIC CO., DIV., PROCTOR @ SCHWARTZ, INC., PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
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mated that out of 499 dealers in the 
territory in 1941, approximately 457 
still survive, and it is expected that at 
least half of the original number will 
survive the war period. This number 
is said to be adequate to form a sound 
listribution for post-war appliance 
elling, but the utility anticipates that 
furniture stores, hardware dealers, and 
specialty sales shops will increasingly 


| engage in the appliance selling business 


f the post-war period. The company 
has carried on its Certified Appliance 
Service Shop program in 1943, and 
reports that the present dealers are 
doing as well as could be expected 
under present conditions, which in- 


cludes an inadequate supply of service 


parts. The company has had a number 
of other promotions during the year 
such as meal planning, victory garden, 
canning and dehydration, swap pro- 
gram, etc. 


SHREVEPORT 


At Shreveport the Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Company serves 75,241 
urban and rural domestic customers 
with an estimated 850 average kw.hr. 
consumption per customer in 1943. 
Here, too, the number of war indus- 
tries, all of which are temporary in 
character, have complicated the picture, 
and to take up this slack in the war 
load they plan to resume on a grand 
scale every type of loadbuilding pro- 
gram in the post-war era. The com- 
pany reports an unusual drop in num- 
ber of dealers left in business. From 
136 in 1941, the number of dealers has 
dropped to 10 at the present time. 
Naturally these are not considered suf- 
ficient to form a sound post-war dis- 
tribution group, and the company is 
laying plans to merchandise a complete 
line of appliances. Dealer co-operation 
on the same scale as in pre-war years 
will continue, however. 





Oklahoma: Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., serving 141,800 domestic cus- 
tomers, with annual kw.hr. consump- 
tion averaging 820 kw.hrs. in 1943, 
reports some additional industrial 
activity but not enough to change over- 
all customer characteristics. The 
utility plans to do no merchandising 
after the war, and all its sales effort 
will be through dealers in the territory. 
It is estimated that 200 of the 300 deal- 
ers in the territory are still in business 
and that 66% of the 200 will survive 
the war period, a number sufficient for 
post-war selling. 

Texas: Central Power & Light Com- 
pany, Corpus Christi, Texas, serving 
67,493 domestic customers, announces 
that it will merchandise a complete line 
f appliances after the war, and while 
having no estimate as to the number 
f dealers still surviving in the terri- 
tory, feels that they are not sufficient 
in number or. efficiency to provide a 
post-war distribution group. 

Fl Paso Electric Co., El Paso, 
Texas, serves 29,843 domestic cus- 
tomers, with average kw.hr. consump- 
tion averaging 1,315 kw-hrs. this year. 
The company plans to merchandise a 
complete line of appliances after the 
war, and reports that only 23 of the 
original 50 dealers in the territory in 
1941 are still in business. This com- 
pany is relatively unaffected by war 
loads, and post-war plans apart from 
appliance selling include promotion on 
I.E.S. and fluorescent lighting and 
rural electrification. 


NORTH CENTRAL INDUSTRIES 


ONTACTS of North Central 
Electrical Industries with all 
branches of the trade in an area in- 
cluding Minnesota and sections of the 
adjoining states of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota indicate that 
(Please turn to page 74) 
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QUESTIONS 


THAT WILL AFFECT YOUR POST WAR BUSINESS! 


Have you studied them? 


Send for a complete 


set of these Bulletins - let them help! 


A. How will store layouts change after the war? 
Are you among the big majority of dealers who plan to 
sell premium performance washers after the war? When 
the post war buying rush 
| The BASY Post War Sales Bulletin | is over, such better prod- 
ucts will require better 
sales facilities and an ap- 
propriate atmosphere. So, 
undoubtedly, store lay- 
- fee Sooce Sara outs will change to con- 
Be 


le PLANNING YOUR 
POST WAR SALES FORCE NOW? 


Today's forgotten man will be 
tomorrow's fair-haired boy! 


form to the new trend in 
merchandising. Have you 
thought about the steps 
toward a modern floor 
arrangement it is possi- 
ble to take now to be 
ready for profitable 
washer selling after“ V” — 
Day? Such suggested 
steps were outlined in the Easy Post War Sales Bulletin 
which appeared in September. In case you missed it, or 
didn’t keep a copy for your Post War Plan Book, send 


for a reprint. 


B. Will you recognize your customers 


after the war? How much has the war af- 
fected your list of customers? Some of them | 
have probably gone in service or moved ; 
away to work in war plants, and may never | 
come back. But who are all those new people | # 
in town or in your neighborhood? Do you | : A 
know them? Do they know you? And how | 

about all those marriages and new babies? : 

Here are plenty of good new prospects! | 

World you like suggestions for a plan to 

get new business prospects lined up? To |“ 

help with your thinking, we suggested a few 

steps in our Post War Bulletin issued in ‘ 

October. Want a copy? A post card will bring it to you. 


C. Planning your post war sales force now? Where 
are all the salesmen and what will their role be tomor- 
row? How will they fit into YOUR picture? Will there 


tise een )«6immediate- | 


Will you recognize your 
customers - after the war? 
EAST SURVEY INDICATES 


CHANGES WILL AFFECT POSTWA 


be enough good men to go around? What are you doing 
at this very time to employ them? And how about junior 
salesmen? There’s more to our November message than 
answering Question “C”’ in just one word. “Today's for- 
gotten man will be tomorrow's fair-haired boy,” we said, 
and then made some suggestions regarding tomorrow’s 
salesmen. Care to have a reprint of that Easy Post War 
Sales Bulletin? Sent on request. 


D. How many lines will The EASY Pout War Sales Bulletin 

you carry after the war? | sid adios 

Do you agree with the & WILL YOU CARRY AFTER THE WAR? 

Heart Line buying and sell- 

ing strategy that many | . 

dealers are planning? Have ' , SS 

you considered the advan- | er 

tages of buying fromCON- | 

CENTRATED sources, as | 

opposed to the widely di- } 

versified buying so com- 

mon before the war? How 2 reset 

will it affect getting mer- | EASY 

ee ee eee etd 

ly and continuously? Inventory? Turnover? 

Sales training? Long range profit? HERE’S 

ones mom | AN INTERESTING FACT: The average “car- 
| load” dealer intends to stock washers at only five 


Survey shows “Seart-Line” buying 
and selling stretegy now foresost in dealer plans! 





et 


R SALES STRATEGY 


. 4 | orsix different prices...and sell two-thirds of all 


his units in 3 or 4 premium performance models 
according toarecent 300-dealer survey. Read 
why in our December Bulletin. Want a copy? 


WHAT’S MORE... If you want a com- 


plete set of our Post War Bulletins to date 
just write—Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. Meanwhile, keep your eyes 
on Easy’s national advertising. 


ba 


easy 
casuen | 


HOME LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS FOR 67 YEARS 
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So This Is Permaglas! 


















Yes, the illustration shows a sample of Permaglas 


—the glass lining of a SMITHway Electric Auto- 


matic Water Heater. 


You knew Permaglas before the war. You'll 


know it better than ever when critical materials 


go back into civilian use. 


Permaglas is your hallmark of quality—your 
basis for selling profitably in a market that will 
demand the highest standards possible in house- 


hold convenience, sanitation, and cleanliness. 


Keep SMITHway Permaglas Electric Automatic 


Water Heaters at the top of your list. You'll find 


them a profitable source of customer satisfaction. 


= | 


(fabs 


= 


* 


*Permaglas is the copyrighted 
name for the glass lining de- 
veloped and pioneered by the 
1. O. Smith Corporation for steel 
tanks. It is corrosion-resistant, 
smooth, lustrous and sanitary. 
Its elasticity is equal to that 
of the steel to which it is fused. 






ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 


* 


Offices at: New York « Pittsburgh « Chicago * Tulsa * Houston « Los Angeles - Seattle 


A. ©. SMITH Corporation 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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during the second year of the war, farm 
and residential kilowatt hours con- 
tinued to increase; that 70 per cent of 
electrical dealers were still in business 
and that utilities are deep in the work 
of preparing their programs for the 
reconversion and postwar period. The 
area to which these remarks apply 
represents 800,000 domestic meters and 
150,000 electrified farms. In general 
the trade believes that postwar housing 
and rural electrification offer the great- 
est opportunities for postwar ex- 
pansion. 


Average Consumption 


The average annual kilowatt hour 
consumption per residential customer 
in this area has passed 1,000 kw.hr. 
Three of the larger utilities serving 
420,000 domestic meters, report an 
average of 1,350, 1,100 and 942 kw.hr. 
respectively for 1943. The growing 
importance of the farm as an electric 
consumer is evidenced by the fact that 
utilities serving rural areas are report- 
ing farm consumption averaging as 
high as 1,850 kw. annually. Recent 
monthly reports of six of the larger 
R.E.A. cooperatives show monthly 
averages of 94,108, 110, 112, 113 and 
114 kw. per customer. It seems likely 
from available figures that the annual 
consumption per farm in this area is 
at least 1,200 kw.hr. 

The postwar housing situation in 
‘Minnesota particularly presents a pic- 
ture which may be more than a shadow 
of things to come. There has been 
only a relatively minor shift of popu- 
lation in this area. Ordnance, muni- 
tions, aircraft parts and shipbuilding 
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account for the major part of was 
material production; these industries 
have drawn a comparatively smal 
number of rural workers into the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area where hous- 
ing is near the critical point of slirt- 
age. The Duluth-Superior area has 
drawn sizeable numbers of workers and 
their families for the expanded ship 
building and steel industries, with a 
resulting critical housing shortage. 
Yet, even in these metropolitan areas 
there will be a sizeable unfilled demand 
for new homes as soon as wartime re- 
strictions are lifted. 


Dealer Situation 


Present dealer outlets are of course 
inadequate to meet full postwar needs. 
The war mortality among appliance 
outlets is and will likely remain at 
about 30% of prewar levels. The 70% 
still is business form a substantial back- 
bone for, and will be sufficient to re- 
establish the appliance business during 
the early period of reconversion—cer- 
tainly during the partial reconversion 
period of 1944. New outlets, when 
sufficient quantities of appliances are 
available, will come principally from 
the tire company stores, mail order, 
chain and syndicate groups. Automo- 
bile dealers who ventured into this 
business in 1940-41, may retire rather 
than expand in the appliance field, as 
soon as they can get delivery of auto- 
mobiles. Cooperative organizations 
will be of increasing competitive 
importance. 

Promotions carried on in this area 
have been closely restricted to appli- 

(Please turn to page 76) 








PRESENT AND POST-WAR DEALER SITUATION 















Central Pr. & Light Co. 0... 0 cee -s cones 


Number Surviving Future Picture 
Are Present Will New 
% 1941 Dealers Retailers 
Surviving Adequate Enter 
oa 1943 of We ‘ aia? What 
1941 1 Wer Post War? Field? 
MINNESOTA “oan 
North States Pr. Co......... 1100 1000 90% Yes Yes Chain; new enterprises 
and established 
MissOuR! 
Company Name Not Given . 52 35 67% Don't know Yes Filling stations; hard- 
ware, etc. 
Migsoari Pr. & Lt. Co....... 90 40 40% No Yes Elec. implement, hard- 
ware, furn., etc. 
Union Elec. Co. of Mo.:.... 1,000 700 450% Yes Yes Furn., hardware end 
. chai 
SOUTH DAKOTA . 
Dakota Public Service Co. & 
Northwestern Public Ser- 
SRE SRS EE 150 50 20% No Yes Garages, drug stores, 
sesoline stations, gro- 
stores 
NEBRASKA nif 
Nebraske Pr. Co..:......... 149 100 50% Yes Yes Elec. appl. stores, from 
estab 
ARKANSAS _ 
Arkansas Pr. & Lt. Co....... 1409 1000 90% Yes Yes All types 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Pub. Serv. Inc.. 193 182 90% Yes Yes Furn. and hardware, 
specialty sales 
Southwestern Gas & Elec.:... 136 10 5% No Yes From established trades 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklshome Gas & Electric Co. 300 4200 66% Yes Yes Both new and esteb- 
TEXAS 


wade No e006 
El Paso Electric Co......... 50 23 20% ' Noe Yes = Electl. diss. from new 
enterprises and estab- 
Howston Ltg. & Pr. Co.......- 820 700 80% No Yes Specialty dirs. and furni- 
ture from new and o> 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN 





In no other country in the world are 
the separate roles in life of men and 
women so highly developed as they 
are in America. For in America, men 
and women have specialized in their 
separate jobs. Therein lies the strength 
of the family partnership. On it our 
country was built. On it we will endure. 

That America is so physically fit 


is due, in no small part, to the Amer- 


ican woman’s intelligent recognition 
of her responsibility for the health and 
well-being of her family. No casual 
thing, this, as evidenced by the high 
readership which women give to the 
meal planning and nutrition articles 


in McCall's. 








WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


LL: prconides with ts stronglle 


Painted for McCall's by Jerry Farnsworth, N. A. 


\i provides Jor hs MICH 


For, as the American woman’s inter- 
ests and responsibilities are different 
from the man’s, so also her reading 
interests are different. That is why 
no other magazines published can ap- 
proach women’s magazines in their 
interest to women. That is why the 
pages of McCall’s live so vividly in 
the minds of one out of every five 


American Women. 


McCall’ s—three magazines in one 
Serving the triple interests of the American Woman 


Her Heart—Her Home—Herself 
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*,e-and another thing...we’re going 


to get one of those Coffee Mills” 


More than one family is making 
this resolution these days. They’ve 
visited friends who own Kitchen- 
Aid Electric Coffee Mills. They’ve 
watched the host or hostess flip 
the switch on a KitchenAid — 
watched correctly ground coffee 
pour into the measuring glass — 
watched this fresher, finer coffee 
being brewed. And then they’ve 
tasted the delicious difference 
that is found only in coffee that 


The Hobart Manufacturing Co., KitchenAid Division © Troy, Ohio 
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is home-ground for perfect fresh- 
ness, flavor, and aroma. Any won- 
der they go home determined to 
own a KitchenAid Mill them- 
selves? 


Some day they will—when the 
war’s over. And some day you 
may sell it to them — when the 
war’s over, Anyway you look at 
it, it’s a pleasant prospect, and 
one worth planning for now, 


TWO 


KITCHEN AIDS 

1. MIXER 

Super-powered for 
28 different 
kitchen duties. 


2. COFFEE MILL 
For the freshness 
and flavor of 


home-ground coffee 
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nutrition and home food 
This type of activity will 
be carried forward to 1944 to the extent 
that circumstances warrant. The Food- 
tor-Victory and Nutrition Programs 

ere given far greater emphasis than 
ippliance re pair service. 


repairs, 


preservation. 


Service con- 
this area have been quite 
satistactory although slow in spots, due 


ditions in 


at first to delays in deliveries of repair 
parts, and more lately, to manpower 
shortage which will be the big problem 
in 1944 in maintaining customer serv- 
ice. Utilities are generally maintaining 
service on appliances which they sold; 
in two major instances they are servic- 
ing all makes of electric ranges in use 
in their territory. Utilities do not 
desire to continue general service oper- 
ations on consumer appliances after the 
war and will not do so, if customers 
have available other dependable sources 
of repair service. 


Utility Merchandising 


Utility merchandising plans in this 
area embrace (1) continued concen- 
tration on the promotion and sale by 
utility companies of major appliances 
with particular emphasis on electric 
ranges and water heaters; (2) greatly 
enlarged plans for dealer cooperation. 
Expanded staffs will be employed. This 
apparent Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde program 
seems to be designed to build the 
domestic load as rapidly as possible 
to offset war-industry load losses. The 
extent of the emphasis on either of the 
utility plans will depend on the nature 
and extent of dealers activities. There 
is a job to be done as quickly as possi- 
ble to maintain and increase domestic 
load ; if dealers are on the job properly 
they will get the attention they deserve 
from the utility promotional depart- 
ments. If dealers cannot deliver the 
goods, the utilities feel they must be 
prepared to go ahead without loss of 
time. On the whole, utility merchan- 


dising plans will be sound; featuring 
quality items at prices and terms which 
will support a fair and competitive 
level of activity. Utility companies 
will place greater emphasis on the pro- 
motion of domestic and commercial 
lighting. Their direct sales activity in 
the domestic field will be limited to 
portable lamps, while fixture sales will 
be left to dealers and contractors. They 
will generally not sell commercial or 
industrial lighting equipment but will 
work with the trade, particularly elec- 
trical contractors, to develop sales. 


Rural Electrification 


Rural electrification is looming large 
in the post-war plans of all utilities in 
this area. As might be expected, REA 
cooperatives are developing ambitious 
plans which contemplate the addition 
of 20,000 more wired farms to their 
lines in Minnesota in the first two post- 
war years. It is estimated that 5,000 
farms have been or will be connected 
for service since wartime restrictions 
first took effect and up through the 
early months of 1944. Such farms are 
permitted to get electric service by 
compliance with Order U-l-c of the 
WPB Office of War Utilities. The im- 
portance of the rural market for wir- 
ing, fixtures, appliances, and equipment 
deserves and will receive increasing 
attention in this area. 

Post-war plans and market surveys 
are under way by several utilities and 
other organizations but no figures or 
definite plans are ready for publica 
tion. It is generally thought that appli- 
ance sales in the first year of full recon- 
version will equal the record 1941 sales 
That volume may continue for another 
year by which time unfilled and new de 
mands may be largely satisfied. What 
happens after that will depend on new 
types of appliances and the rate of 
obsolescence, plus continued consumer 
purchasing power. 





UTILITY MERCHANDISING POLICY AND LINES TO BE CARRIED 


Number Personnel, 1943 


—— — 


Sales Cus- 
tomer Con- 
tact of Home 
Utilization Service 

MINNESOTA 

Northern States Pr. Com...... 180 10 
MISSOURI 

Company Name Not Given... 30 3 

Missouri Pr. & Lt. Co.. 26 10 

Union Elec. Co. of Mo... ‘ 26 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Dakota Public Service Co. & 

Northwestern Public Service 
| RARE ; 10 6 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska Pr. Co... : 28 3 
ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Pr. & Lt. Co... , 6 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans Pub. Serv. inc. 44 16 

Southwestern Gas & Elec. Co. 1 1 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.. 3 + 
TEXAS 

Central Pr. & Light Co...... 5 ts) 

El Paso Electric Co.......... 10 1 

Houston Lig. & Pr. Co....... 22 7 

JANUARY, 


Will Utility Merchandise? 





— -_ 





Post- Com- 
war Water Refris- plete 
Staff Range Heater erator Lamps Line 

Improved Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Depends on Yes Yes Unde- Yes 
Business cided 

Available 

Larger Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Larger Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Increased Yes Yes No Yes 

Same No No No No No 
Increased No No Yes Yes ta 
Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 


Much Larger No No No No No 


Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Will sell on a restricted scale. 
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ON MOTORS FO 


PICK 
THIS MOTOR 


@ Where medium starting and 
breakdown torques are required. 


@ Where starting currents must 
be kept within standard rated 
NEMA values. 


@ Where frequent operation is call- 
ed for and duty cycle is more than 
1000 hours per year. 


Type FH General-Purpose Split- 
Phase Motor 
PHASE—Single CYCLES—6O0, 50,25 

HORSEPOWER—1/20 to 1/3 
VOLTS—115 or 230 

SPEEDS— (approximate full load rpm) 
60 Cycles ... 3450, 1725, 1140, 860 
50 Cycles ... 2850, 1425, 960 

25 Cycles...1425 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 
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R WAR AND 
POST-WAR NEEDS 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


FH GENERAL~PURPOSE 
SPLIT- PHASE 














SWITCH 
OPERATING 
SPEED } 
+ ¢ 
RUNNING 7 / 
— WINDING —4 
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{| |f 
/ / COMBINED 
} WINDING FOR 
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STARTING 
















































PERCENT SYNCHRONOUS SPEED 
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100 200 300 
PERCENT FULL LOAD TORQUE 


MOTORS THAT MUST BE ALWAYS 


Certain small motor jobs call for frequent starting . . . the kind 
of repeated “stop and go” that’s tough on motors. 

When this type of drive is needed, special attention should be 
given to the starting current taken by the motor, as some motors 
require considerably higher starting current than others. 


Type FH General-Purpose Split-Phase Motor is just the motor 
you'll want when medium starting and breakdown torques are 
needed. Starting current is low—within standard NEMA values. 

Type FH motors are especially suited for blowers and circu- 
lating pumps aboard ships; heating fans and oil burners in war 
plants and similar frequent-starting applications. 


ASK FOR APPLICATION HELP 


Small motors have gone to war . .. some on wartime applications 
of peacetime products . .. many others on specialized war applica- 
tions. For further information on Westinghouse small motors, 
watch for additional “Torque Talks” or write Westinghouss 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. _j-o31y 


Westinghouse 
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So Much of Your Post-War Planning Depends on Her 

She has “got along” during wartime with her old electrical household appliances 
because she has had to. But she’s going to have new ones as soon as she can after Peace. She needs ; 
, , aa ry ; k bh J d hat Tucson 
them—they’re part of her living. And she’s going to know what improved toaster, wha doec 
7 : ; Public 
refrigerator, what radio, what new electric stove she wants, because the smarter appliance and radio $0. Co 
: ; J ; . IDAH 
manufacturers and dealers are going to continue to be good friends of hers by that time. She is going to Idaho | 
NEV 
know all about what they plan for her ~~ 
WOMANS HOME UTAI 
post-war home. Their advertising will “a 
, iF M P NI 1 ~~? 
be telling her. Will yours? WO, 
‘ THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY. PUBLISHERS OF 

WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, COLLIER'S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE Sherid, 
The nu 
tstim ote: 
UNDERSTANDING WOMEN 1S OUR FULL-TIME JOB First 
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INTERMOUNTAIN 


NTERMOUNTAIN UTILITIES 
OOPERATE IN WAR DRIVES 


HE Intermountain district, of 
course, has its share of army 
training camps and a certain 
unt of industrial war development, 

mut with the exception of Arizona, 
evada and Utah, it ranks with that 
yortion of the United States which has 
st rather than gained in population 
juring the past three years. Since 1940 


rensus figures, Arizona population has 


ncreased by 12.1 per cent, Utah by 7.1 
+r cent and Nevada by 27.2 per cent, 
uit the remainder of the Intermountain 
tates have lost from a 3.8 per cent for 

‘ew Mexico to 12.4 per cent for Mon- 
ina. 

Utility residence customer figures 
how some increase in spite of this 
hange, and average annual kw.-hr. 
sumption figures are up. 

No explanation is given of the high 
w.-hr, consumption figures in some 
listricts. 

Figures of load changes are not 
riven in comparable units. For many 
f the districts they are not available. 
he Tucson Gas & Electric Light & 
ower Co. reports an increase in all 
ypes of load, particularly in the domes- 
ic and industrial fields. The Public 
service Co. of Colorado shows a con- 
iderable increase of overall load, with 
ieavier loads in all departments, except 
mmercial flat rate power. The South 
mm Colorado Power Co. dropped some 
ff its industrial load during the year, 
it shows a small increase in the 
lomestic field, larger in the commer- 
ial, and a big rise in municipal use, 


due to the pumping load. The Uintah 
Power Co. reports a drop in its com- 
mercial load, but increases in all other 
departments. The Utah Power and 
Light Co. is up 11 per cent in the 
domestic field, 4 per cent in commercial 
load, 15 per cent in industrial and 
municipal. The Sheridan County Elec- 
tric Co. lost some small amount of 
municipal load, but greatly increased 
its commercial, industrial and domestic 
loads during the year. 

The Intermountain utilities have for 
the most part retained active staffs 
engaged in utilization or dealer and 
customer contact work in such cases 
where they had formerly been active in 
this field. The number in the sales 
department is given in relation to the 
number of customers served in order 
to indicate the proportion. 


DEALER COOPERATION 


The Uintah Power Co., serving 
Roosevelt, Utah and vicinity announces 
definite plans to put a merchandising 
program into effect after the war, both 
through its own organization and in 
cooperation with dealers. Almost all 
f the companies have some sort of 
dealer coordination program now 
under way. The Utah Power and 
Light Co. will continue to help dealers 
in every way through its field staff and 
promotional program. In Denver the 
Public Service Co. of Colorado will 
continue its cooperative advertising 
through the Rocky Mountain Electrical 
League and also has other possible 
plans under consideration. Idaho is 
planning to help dealers sell as much as 

(Please turn to page 80) 








CUSTOMERS SERVED AND KW-HR. 
CONSUMPTION—INTERMOUNTAIN 


No. 
Domestic 
Customers 
, (Urban and 
Name of Company Rural) 
Tucson Gas & El. Lght. & Pwr. 16,859 
COLORADO: 
Public Service Co. of Colo. 124,160 
So. Colo. Power Co. 24,481 
IDAHO: 
Idaho Power Company 61,550 
NEVADA: 
Sierra Pacific Power Co. 13,385 
UTAH: 
Uintah Pwr. & Light Co. 700 
Utah Power & Light Co. 123,100 
WYOMING: 
Sheridan County Electric Co. 3,778 


Average 
kw.-hr. Used Increase or 
© Increase Per Domestic Decrease 


or Decrease Customer over 1942 
over 1942 1943 (kw.-hr.) 
5.7 4,055 913 
0.8 849 68 
0.9 1,039* 48 
2.1 2,360 223 
—0.5 1,800 80 
13.2 850 50 
3.5 1,324 81 
1.0 2,680 218 


The number of customers is estimated as of Dec. 31, 1943, Kw.-hr. consumption figures are actual thru October, 


titimoted for 2 mos. 
* First nine mos, average 
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When Susie 


walked out... 



































T° my own maid now. When our cook left us for a war 


plant job, I took over on the kitchen front. For the 
first time in years, I'm doing all the cooking. I thoroughly 
enjoy it—and I've had no complaints from an extremely 


““Susie-conscious’ family! 


My Grand Range is my best ally. It’s ten years old now, 
-but still going strong. You can tell it was well-built in 
the first place. There’s years of good ser- 
vice in it yet—but after the war, I'm 
going to get the best new range available— 


and you can be sure it will be a Grand. 


WHEN PEACE COMES...1T WILL BE GRAND 





Prand 
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No. Personnel 
1943 
Number Sales Home 
Domestic of Ser- 
Name of Company Meters Utilizat. vice 
ARIZONA: 
Tucson Gas AE. L. A&P..... 16,859 2 0 
COLORADO: 
Public Service Co........... 124,160 79 5 
Se Ws v6. x0 ceeeas 24,481 4 ° 






IDAHO: 


Idaho Power Co.. 61,550 2 3 
NEVADA: 

Sierra Pacific Power......... 13,385 15 1 
UTAH: 

Uintah Power & Lot......... 700 0 0 
Utah Pwr. & Lot. Co...... . 123,100 60 9* 
WYOMING: 

Sheridan City, Electric... . 3,778 0 0 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79 


PRESENT AND POSTWAR SALES AND UTILIZATION PERSONNEL 
AND LINES TO BE CARRIED 


* Home service personnel included among 60 utilization. 













Utility Will Merchandise 





Post- Com- 
war Water plete 
Steff Range Heater Refrig. Lamps Line 


no merchandising 


Larger Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Same Yes Yes Yes Yes Prob- 





50% of Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
prewar 


Same no merchandising 


Larger Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Same no merchandising 


None no merchandising 





possible, maintaining its own direct 
merchandising program merely as a 
supplement to dealer selling. The El 
Paso Electric promises an “aggressive” 
dealer cooperation program. In Ne- 
vada the Sierra Pacific Power Co. will 
continue its Reno Plan of leaving all 
selling to dealers, with advertising and 
advisory assistance, which has been in 
effect without change since 1932. 


THE DEALER SITUATION— 
INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


EALER mortality has varied 

greatly in the different states of 
the Intermountain region, in some dis- 
tricts having fallen as low as 25 per 
cent, while others report little or no 
loss. The present status and predictions 
for the future are given in the accom- 
panying tables: 

In the cases where only a small pro- 
portion of the dealers remain, those left 
represent for the most part department 
stores and large furniture or hardware 
concerns, which are not expected to 
drop out of the picture. They are re- 





garded as adequate to handle incoming 
merchandise, particularly in districts 
where the power company is active in 
the merchandising field itself. 

In addition to the above figures, the 
Idaho Power Co. reports the sale of 
1,000 heating devices, which includes 
ironers and air heaters, as against 
13,497 in this classification sold during 
1942. Fifty air conditioning units 
were sold on Idaho Power lines during 
1943, 420 during 1942. The Utah 
Power and Light Co. estimates that 
dollar volume of total sales of electrical 
appliances in its territory amounted to 
$1,733,000 during the year. 


STOCKS REMAINING 


As reported from other sections, 
there are few electrical appliances of 
any sort left for sale in the Intermoun- 
tain territory. The Public Service Co. 
of Colorado reports five electric ranges, 
one water heater, two vacuum cleaners, 
eight radio sets and two air heaters in 
its own stock. Dealer reports are not 

(Continued on page 82) 





NUMBER OF DEALERS PRESENT AND POSTWAR— 
INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 





Adequate to 
Number of Dealers in Territory handle gradual 
-e a resumption 
At end of war of selling 
Name of Company 1941 1943 (% of 1941) after war? 
ARIZONA: 
Tuscon Gas Electr. L. & P......... 30 20 eo Yes 
COLORADO: 
Public Service Co................ 125 31 25 Yes 
So. Colo. Power Co.............. 25 25 75-80 
IDAHO: 
ee GO... 6s oc ccwcceees 440 390 85 Yes 
NEVADA: 
Sierra Pacific Power Co........... 65 32 50 No 
UTAH: 
Uintah Power & Light Ce......... 10 4 40 Yes 
Utah Power & Light Co........... 661 565 75 Yes 
WYOMING: 
Sheridan County Electric Co....... oo a 50 Yes 
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— KCLIPSE 


Plastie Hallator... 


WILL BE STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON THE BETTER 
POST-WAR HOME WASHING MACHINES 


r- =n THESE ADVANTAGES OF ECLIPSE PLASTIC 


the AGITATORS HELP YOU SELL... 


le of 


ludes % Offers more efficient washing 
ainst 4 


: ¥% Easier on clothes 
ring e 
units 


% More attractive modern design 


J %* Non-corrosive, heat-proof, acid-proof 


% Cannot discolor clothes 
% Smooth, easily-cleaned surface 
% Durable, light weight 
% Cannot fade or discolor 
*% Available im colors 


ye PIONEERED AND DEVELOPED BY 
ECLIPSE ENGINEERS 


ECLIPSE PLASTIC AGITATORS FOR A BETTER SALES STORY to the housewife — be sure 
AND PARTS ARE USED ON THESE LEADING YOUR washer line is up-to-date with ECLIPSE PLASTIC 
WASHING MACHINES: epedeieeates 


@ Apex @ Bendix e Holland-Rieger 
e@ Barlow e@ Blackstone e@ Maytag 
@ Barton e Conlon e Norge 


e@ Beam e Easy @ Zenith 
@ General Electric 


IMPORTANT! 


oe ee | ; MOULDED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
y continuing Research and Development Eclipse has 


. . 5151 North Thirty-Second Street Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
evolved great improvements on Plastic Agitators — En- 
larged production facilities enable Eclipse to meet the needs 


of the entire washer industry for better Agitators! 


FLAS Lie PRODUCTS AND CUSTOM MOULDERS rae A EL INDUSTRY 
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4s 


(= MADE GooD! 


aerraz 


Motner has not missed a wash- 

ing yet—because her Horton dealer has 

||” been right on the job. He has made 

iT regular calls on a service contract, has 

| kept her laundering equipment repaired 

and adjusted perfectly so that it operates 
at peak efficiency. 


In these days of irreplaceable machines, 
many Horton dealers are offering reg- 
ular servicing on a yearly contract basis 
—a service that is not only building con- 
fidence, but is paving the way for future 
sales and is also providing a regular, 
dependable income for the dealers. 


Horton employees, for centinuing 
excellence in the production of war 
materials, have received a renewal 
of the Army-Navy “E” award. And 
as always they are exceeding War 
Bond quotas. 








FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST AND FINEST WASHERS FOR 72 YEARS 
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available. The Southern Colorado 
Power Co. has no stock remaining. 
Stocks are low, though details are not 
reported from Idaho. The El Paso 
Electric Co. has twelve water heaters, 
but otherwise the cupboard is bare. 
Uintah dealers have no appliances left. 
The Utah Power and Light Co. re- 
ports a small stock of radios on dealer 
shelves and a small supply of I.E.S. 
lamps. Otherwise all new merchandise 
has been sold, although some used stock 
is available in all items. No informa- 
tion is available from Reno or from 
Wyoming on this subject. 


POST-WAR DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS 


HOSE closest to the merchandis- 

ing picture in Intermountain util- 
ities expect a large increase in the num- 
ber of dealers in the period following 
the war, with an increase in chain store 
selling. Predictions from this territory 
include the following: 


“We find stores hitherto in other 
fields are considering electrical 
appliances—sports goods stores 
and others.” 

“Probable increased sale by manu- 
facturer or his agent direct to re- 
tailer, instead of through jobber. 
Existing and new firms will take 
on affiliated or related lines for 
sale in their stores. Wiremen, 
plumbers, and tinners may sell ap- 
pliances in their stores, though 
they probably will not go into field 
selling.” 

“Many will go into the electrical 
business expecting to cash in on 
the huge backlog of business built 
up during the war. They prob- 
ably will stay in for the rush and 
then get out.” 

“There will be many new manufac- 
turers’ lines introduced for a while 
following the war. Tire companies 
and chain stores may be expected 
to expand their efforts.” 

“We hope we do not have a group 
of new retailers who enter the 
field to try and cash in on the big 
volume for a year or two and then 
pull out. We should like to have 
our regular electrical dealers 
handle the situation.” 

“There will be many new exclusively 
electric dealers and others carry- 
ing appliances as a sideline.” 

“We expect greatly increased de- 
mand in our territory and greater 
sales opportunity.” 

“There will be a post-war trend 
toward a larger proportion of sales 
through chain stores, department 
stores, etc. New chain store or 
organizations, such as Firestone 
and Goodyear will enter the field.” 

“No change expected in this terri- 
tory.” 


POST-WAR PRICES 


Predictions as to price of electrical 
equipment for the first post-war years 
as compared to prices preceding the 
war vary, but on the whole accept the 
idea that levels will at first be higher 


JANUARY, 


and then drop. Replies from this terri- 
tory include the following: 


“Somewhat lower.” 

“Higher.” 

“Ten to twenty per cent higher.” 

“Start higher and then gradually 

reduce.” 

“For the first year 15 per cent up, 

then 10 per cent down.” 

“About the same as prewar prices for 

several years, then lower.” 

“Lower as soon as full volume is 

reached.” 

“Discounting effects of inflation, 

about the same as prewar prices.” 

“Higher.” 

Nevada, along with Pacific Coast 
States, expects some difficulty from 
transportation in the event that the 
European war closes before that in the 
Pacific, but most of the Intermountain 
companies have not considered this a 
special problem from their standpoint. 
If first available appliances are distrib- 
uted on the allotment basis, however, 
transportation difficulties, although 
occasioning delays, will not seriously 
cloud the western picture. 


POST-WAR SALES VOLUME 


Five of the companies serving the 
Intermountain area are now making 
market studies with a view to deter- 
mining the effect of population changes, 
obsolescence and new merchandise 
upon the sales volume of appliances 
during the post-war period. Asked for 
a prediction of the average sales in 
their territories for the first five post- 
war years as compared to the five years 
preceding the war, the Idaho Power 
Co. gave an overall figure of 100 per 
cent. The Utah Power and Light Co. 
foresees an increase of about 7 per cent 
in average sales volume for the post- 
war period. The Uintah Power & 
Light Co. believes that in its territory 
the sale of electric ranges and water 
heaters will be 200 per cent of postwar 
volume, other appliances will be about 
the same as formerly. From the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado comes the esti- 
mate of: ranges—175 per cent; water 
heaters—200 per cent; refrigerators— 
250 per cent; washers—200 per cent; 
radio—200 per cent; all in terms of the 
five postwar years compared to the five 
prewar years . The El Paso Electric 
Co. believes that in its territory range 
sales will reach 110 per cent of prewar 
levels; water heaters—120 per cent; 
refrigerators—120 per cent; washers— 
300 per cent. In other districts, figures 
are not available. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED MARGINS 


A reduction in margins to jobber and 
dealer would discourage the small 
dealer, and would bring utilities more 
actively into the merchandising picture, 
in the opinion of most of those replying. 
Comments from the Intermountain dis- 
trict include: 


“Tt would probably discourage small 
dealers from starting in the appli- 
(Please turn to page 84) 
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Reconos SOSA 


RADIOS « 





1. Many New Fast Selling Sonora Albums Will Be Released Shortly! 


2. Big Name Artists Will Be Featured! 


3. Sonora Records Will Be Advertised In America’s Leading Magazines! 


Already 1944 looms up as the biggest record 
year in history! 


And the kind of music in which SONORA 


specializes, hits the bulls-eye for fast turn- 
over, easy sales, big, juicy profits! 


Nationally advertised in America’s greatest 
magazines, masterfully produced in the tra- 
ditional Sonora bell-like brilliance, carrying 
the prestige of one of the oldest, best known 


names in the home entertainment field — 





PHONOGRAPHS 
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Sonora jr 


SONORA RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION - 


RADIO—PHONOGRAPHS « 


here’s an over-the-counter “‘package’’ that 
means volume, and customers who will come 
back for more—often. 


We'll soon be all set to deliver a wide 
range of fast-selling SONORA releases, 
including a group now being recorded, 
featuring celebrities whose names are magic 
with record lovers. 


Your Sonora jobber will be glad to give 
you full information. 





325 North Hoyne Avenue, Chicago 12, 


RECORDS « 


Illinois 


RADIO—PHONO—RECORDERS ° 
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IF MEDALS WERE GIVEN FOR 
LONG, FAITHFUL SERVICE- 
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For more than two decades Clark Electric 
Water Heaters, forgotten in dark base- 
ments, have silently and efficiently supplied 
the hot water needs of their owners. Yes, 
if medals were given for long, faithful 


service Clark Heaters would have them. 


The same time-tested “black-heat” 
principle that has made their long, trouble- 
free service possible is still used in the 


Clark Electric Water Heater of today, 


McGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CLARK WATER HEATER DIVISION 
5201 W. 65th Street * CHICAGO 


CILAIB IK 
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THE SERVICE SITUATION—INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Parts 


Supply 
Name of Company 





Dealers Giving 
Adequate? Adequate Service? Handle Service? Policy? 


To What Extent 


Does Utility New 





he Se ee es None No 
Public Service Co. Colo. Short & Slow No Whereve: necessary Yes 
Southern Colorado Pwr.. .......... No 95% Increased 
Idaho Power Co.... Very meager No 90% Increased 
Sierra Pacific Pwr... Fair Yes Minor supplemental No 
El Paso Electric........ Fair Yes On lines sold No 
Uintah Power & L. Co... Fair No 15% No 
Utah Pwr. & Lght....... Satisfactory Yes 10% No 
Sheridan County El..... .......... No Supplement dealers No 
ance business and curtail field sell- ground. The Tucson Gas Electric 


ing by small dealers and depart- 
ment stores except on a straight 
commission basis. Utilities may 
have to do much promotional ad- 
advertising and work.” 

“No effect.” 

“Lower prices for standard merchan- 
dise as soon as good volume is 
again reached.” 

“Might eliminate some distributors, 
but I believe it would also elimi- 
nate throat-cutting practices such 
as cropped up between competitors 
in the past.” 

“Tt is impossible to reduce margins 
much and stay in business.” 

“Very little effect.” 

“If margins are reduced, more of the 
business will stay in the present 
channels of distribution—through 
jobbers.” 

“Would bring 
appliances.” 


about a shortage of 


UTILITY PROMOTIONS AND POST-WAR 
PLANS—INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


ROMOTION of war bond drives, 

conservation and use and care pro- 
motion have occupied the advertising 
activities of the Intermountain power 
companies during the past year, with 
some institutional advertising. The 
Montana Power Co. has sponsored a 


| series of ads celebrating the achieve- 


ments of the small independent business 
man in all fields. Both the Albuquer- 
que Gas & Electric Co. and the Central 
Arizona Gas and Electric have done 
extensive advertising of the war effort. 
Recently Phoenix advertising has fea- 


tured the voluntary conservation pro- 


gram. 

A swap program has been under way 
in Utah for some time and receives ad- 
vertising promotion at intervals. 

The advertising program announced 
for 1944 will cover much the same 


Light & Power Co. plans a general 
institutional program, and will cooper- 
ate with the civic and war promotions. 
The Public Service Co. of Colorado’s 
advertising appropriation will be simi- 
lar to that of 1943 and will follow much 
the same program of educational ad- 
vertising, civic, patriotic and dealer 
cooperation. The Southern Colorado 
Power Co. will devote its space largely 
to institutional and patriotic subjects. 
Idaho Power plans a minimum promo- 
tion, with an appropriation about one 
half of pre-war. It will devote in- 
creased radio time to home service 
subjects to make up for the lack of 
home contacts. Conservation, care and 
use, and service information will form 
the subject matter of what advertising 
is done. The Sierra Pacific Power Co. 
will do some advertising of repair and 
maintenance of appliances, conserva- 
tion and will assist in war drives of all 
kinds. The El Paso Electric announces 
the “same program as in 1943,” as does 
also the Uintah Power & Light Co., 
adding that it “depends on the war”. 
The Utah Power and Light Co. will 
also follow the same plan as in 1943. 


APPLIANCE SERVICING 
INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


yey of repair parts is reported 
from Denver and from the terri- 
tory served by the Idaho Power Co., 
and dealers for the most part in this 
territory are having difficulty in meet- 
ing repair needs. The shortages and 
exceptions are shown in the ac- 
companying table (above). 

The question as to what agency 
should have the responsibility of servic- 
ing ranges, water heaters and refrigera- 
tors after the war brought forth varied 
responses from the different states. 
The replies are shown below. 





WHO SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE FOR MAJOR APPLIANCE SERVICING? 


Public Service Co. of Colorado. 
Southern Colorado Power Co.... 


Those who sold them—service agency or utility. 
Range and water heater—utility. 


Refrigerator 


dealers or service agency. 


Idaho Power Co........ aa a 
Sierra Pacific Power Co......... 


Utility and any interested dealers. 
Utility, but dealers do not want to relinquish the 


contact. 


EI Paso Electric Co............. 
Uintah Power & Light Co. 

Utah Power & Light Co. ' 
Sheridan County Electric Co... .. 
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Utility and dealers. 

Dealers and contract service men. 
Continue as at present. 

Utility and dealers. 
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WHAT types of electrical equipment will be needed in 
the homes of tomorrow? 

Where should fixed equipment be placed in kitchens 
and laundries? How about dimensions and clearances— 
access for servicing—lighting outlets and controls— 
utility connections? 

Westinghouse has long recognized the need for accu- 
rate information on these subjects . . . and for this 
reason has created the 


TheWestinghouse Better Homes Department wascreated 
to assist the building profession in the planning of post- 
war housing . . . and to give authoritative technical 
advice on the proper applications of electricity which will 
contribute so much to better living in 194X. 

To achieve these ends, Westinghouse has organized 
the Better Homes Advisory Staff ,consisting of men of recog- 
nized standing and wide experience in the housing field: 


IRVING W. CLARK, MANAGER, who has been con- 
tinuously engaged in housing activities for nearly 25 
years ... a nationally recognized authority on home 
planning and kitchen design . . . and a Director of Pro- 
ducers Council, Inc. 


A. CARL BREDAHL, TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, formerly 
Chief of the Mechanic-Electrical-Utilities Division of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority from 1934 to 
1943, where he was responsible for establishing design 
standards of mechanical and electrical installations 
for U. S. Government housing projects ... and for 
7 years electrical designer for Warren & Wetmore, 
New York. 


JOHN S. VAN WART, REGISTERED ARCHITECT, 
formerly with Fred F. French Company, New York, 
who has designed many multiple dwellings, hotels, and 
institutions during the past 30 years . . . including 
Knickerbocker Village, 10 Gracie Square, and Blind 
Brook Lodge in the New York area. 








The Better Homes Department offers a Six-Point Ad- 
visory Service to the building profession, featuring advice 
on the following subjects: , 


1—Selection of correct types of electrical equipment 
for various classes of postwar homes. 

2—Location and arrangement of fixed equipment, for 
conserving space and attaining maximum efficiency in 
arrangement of work cycles. 

3—Accurate dimensions and clearances of equipment 
to insure proper installation and efficient operation. 
4— Access for servicing of equipment—so necessary for 
periodic inspection and repair. 

5—Location of lighting outlets and controls, for greater 
enjoyment, comfort, and safety in the home. 
6—Utility service connections—including location and 
size of electric wiring, water supply, and drainage lines. 


This Six-Point Advisory Service is available to elec- 
trical dealers, architects, engineers, contractors, build- 
ers, public utilities, electrical inspectors, building 
management, and investment institutions. 

Westinghouse Better Homes Department welcomes 
the opportunity of giving constructive assistance to 
those interested in postwar housing. 

If you have any problems relating to the selection, 
installation, and use of home electrical equipment, write: 
Better Homes Department, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania, 





‘ 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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SEATTLE 


PACIFIC COAST 


HIPBUILDING, airplane manu- 
ied industries have 
Pacific Coast a busy 


facture and all 
made the 
Here, too, are nu- 
merous army training camps and em- 
barkation centers, as 
merous 
centers 


in the South 


place these day S. 


well as the nu- 
supply depots and shipping 
to keep yur forces 
outfitted with 
food, machines, ammunition and men. 
Ration book registrations, 
a good idea 
show that the population of California 
has increased by 9.9 percent since 
the census 1940, Washington by 
8.8 percent and Oregon by 7.3 percent. 


necessary 


I -acific 


which give 
f population changes, 
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Individual cities show such gains as 
more than 22 percent for Seattle and 
Portland, Oregon, 21 percent for San 
Francisco. Income tax returns show a 
comparable increase in per capita pur- 
The West, which has 
always ranked somewhat higher than 
other sections of the country in this 
regard has taken another step in ad- 
Of the ten cities of the United 
States showing the highest average per 
capita income, eight of them are lo- 
cated in California, Oregon or Wash- 
ington, while Honolulu ranks as a 
ninth. 
Population 


chasing power. 


vance. 


increases are by 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


means reflected completely in the in- 
crease in domestic meters, due un- 
doubtedly to the twin factors of lack 
of housing and consequent increase in 
the number served per meter, and also 
to the fact that many of the new 
housing projects are master-metered 
and hence do not show up in indi- 
vidual figures. The average annual 
consumption of electricity per domes- 
tic customer has shown a_ smaller 
than usual increase in many districts, 
easily explained by the fact that the 
new homes in housing projects are 
inadequately wired in many instances 
and that appliances could not be pur- 
chased to serve them. Less easily ac- 
counted for are the major increases 
shown in some of the northwestern 
communities where individual homes 
have averaged from 250 to 538 kw.-hr. 


annual increases in consumption. In 
the average year such an increase in 
use would be accompanied by a marked 
increase in the number of appliances 
purchased, but inasmuch as the num- 
ber of appliances available during the 
past year has been strictly limited, this 
does not account for the record. The 
kilowatt-hours were built up by in- 
creased use of appliances already at 
hand. In the Pacific Northwest, at 
least, some of the increase can be 
credited to the scarcity of househeating 
fuel, which has necessitated a greater 
use of electric air heaters. Cordwood, 
sawdust and fuel oil, all in regular 
use for househeating in this district, 
were all difficult to come by during 
the past year. California, where natu- 
ral gas is available for househeating, 
(Please turn to 88) 
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YOU ARE DOING A FINE JOB ~:. 
WE SHOULD HAVE STARTED THIS 
YEARS AGO= YOUR SERVICE TO THE 





—<2— machine 
Wash! 


Manv 


The Centralized Washing Machine Parts Jobber has proved his value 
to the service men and dealers as well as to the users of washing 
machines. He has eliminated a great loss of time on the part of the dealer 
who needs parts for various makes of machines and previously has been 
obliged to go from place to place to obtain the parts he requires. Delays 
in the past created displeasure on the part of the customers who would 
invariably blame the manufacturers of their machines. 


Now all that is changed. The dealer can obtain parts from the Appliance 
Parts Jobber in his vicinity who handles parts for all makes of washing 
machines. 


MANUFACTURERS HAVE BEEN QUICK TO SEE THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THIS ARRANGEMENT. They are lending their cooperation . . . They 
realize what a convenience and saving it is for the dealer... what an 





improvement in service to the public ... and an effective means of pro- 
moting customers’ goodwill toward the manufacturer, his product and 
the dealer. “a 


APPLIANCE PARTS JOBBERS 


A National Organization. . . . 
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DEALER AND THE PUBLIC HAS BRIDGED 
THE GAP BETWEEN THE USER AND 
THE MANUFACTURER’ 


ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Executive Offices: Detroit, Michigan 
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showed no such gains. The larger system. Tacoma shows a 25 percent 
number of persons served per meter increase in domestic load, 4 percent 
| possibly has something to do with the in commercial, 24 percent in municipal, 
7t Mobile Ssewtte. <4 4 tore consumption. while the industrial load has dropy ‘d 
oad changes are not given in fig- 4.7 percent. Also lower in industria] 
FOR ANY GUN — PISTOL TO HOWITZER | ures which can be compared. Some load is the Washington Water Power 
8 ge ine ee ee ee — | of the companies have no record of Company serving Spokane and the CA 
evice all types of guna, from pistols to eutiene, at overall figures. The Southern Cali- Inland Empire. It reports a 5,100 kw tin 
erating units, powered by gasoline engines, charge bat- | fornia Edison Company reports an _ increase in the domestic field, 6,400 kw Calif 
teries and operate electric drills and other modern tools. aes toe) 6 > -L : Pe ° ij . ok -_ 
This is typical of the multitude of vital jobe—both stand- increase of 1,102 kw. in domestic in commercial, 1,900 kw. in agricul- Calif 
ard and special—for hundreds of thousands of rugged, | load, 38,968 commercial and industrial, tute, but the industrial load is down 
Briggs & Stratton engines “in the service." 1,249 kw. in agricultural load and 7,800 kw. The East Oregon Light = 
| 11,990 kw. in municipal load. Cali- and Power shows a 275 kw. increase + 
fornia Electric Power figures are in domestic and agricultural load and 
| shown in kw.-hr. consumption and a drop of 250 kw. in commercial ap 
I p . So. ¢ 
| show a marked increase in industrial Eugene reports an overall gain oi Valls 
| load, with smaller increases in domes- 250 kw. in all classifications. The OR 
| tic, commercial and agricultural, but B.C. Electric is up 1,100 kw. in the Euge 
| a decrease in municipal load. Alameda domestic field, 3,000 kw. in com- East | 
| reports 1,400 kw. increase in domestic mercial and 15,000 kw. industrial. 4, 
| load, 400 kw. in commercial, 3,000 in rity MERCHANDISING PoLicy f° 
| industrial and 64 kw. in municipal. WA 
The Pacific Coast utilities vary 
FAIS Caer greatly in the staff of sales or utiliza- so 
In the Pacific Northwest, Puget tion personnel which they have main- Soot 
Sound Power and Light reports their tained during the war period. Prac- Taco 
daylight load up 25,000 kw. with tically all of them are completely out Wash 
the peak now falling between 5 and of the selling field, of course, due to BRI 
6 p.m., due to the reduction in sign the lack of appliances. The degree tc B.C. 
| lighting. Seattle City Light shows a_ which sales or dealer contact personnd fH  &¢ 
50,000,000 kw.-hr. increased load in have been kept in service does not HA 
all categories... The Portland General seem to be determined by whether or Haws 
Electric reports the domestic load up not the company was engaged in ac- 
by 18.9 percent, the commercial load tive merchandising prior to the war 
up 30.5 percent, with an average but rather to the company policy of -== 
increase of 23.5 percent for the entire (Please turn to page 94) 
maint 
O those manufacturers now ture Ic 
designing and experimentin 
cits dandidean: sot, i baleeadas ts CUSTOMERS SERVED AND KW.-HR. CONSUMPTION ae 
be powered by portable gasoline en- PACIFIC COAST AND HAWAII 
gines, we offer the services and long Average — 
experience of Briggs & Stratton’s engi- No. of PerCent Kw.-Hr. cooper 
neering and development staffs, without Domestic Increase or Used Per Increase which 
any expense or any obligation. Customers Decresse Domestic Over showr 
Their assistance and counsel may save (urban Over Customer 1942 
you weeks of time and many headaches, Name of Company and rural) 1942 1943 Kw.-Hr. PLAR 
and effect material economies and CALIFORNIA: 
Ses . Alemeda, City Dept................. 13,000 5.4 1,250 49 Pama 
The reputation of Briggs & Stratton is California Electric Power Co........... 23,650 —21.0* 1,350 22 pry 
world wide in the gaso- California Oregon Power Co........... 32,431 1.9 2895 189 at all 
line engine field. Thou- Glendale, City Dept................. 27,035 0.1 1,140 56 dealer 
sands of dealers and mil- Los Angeles, Bureau of Pwr. and Light. 460,000 2.3 1,000 23 the C 
lions of owners and users Pacific Gas and Electric Co........... 812,000 1.3 1,130 60 plans 
know that — . San Diego Gas & Electric Co.......... 126,500 4.7 1,120 46 tising 
it's powered tene—when H's | So. California Edison Co.............. 523,548 29 1,013 30 electri 
eee set esa | Vallejo Electric Lgt. & Pwr............ 11,360 0.9 1,049 24 fornia. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. | 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS., U.S.A OREGON: not yt 
Eugene, City Dept... ei) ~~ 3,150 157 there 
East Oregon Lot. & Pwr. Co........... 6,551 3.1 1,412 107 sales a 
| Mountain States Power Co.... 55,500 2.7 1,650 116 The ¢ 
Northwestern Electric Co.......... 41,778 3.1 2,718 538 pany f 
| Portland General Electric............. 138,197 1.4 2,200 285 ing at 
| WASHINGTON: Power 
Pacific Power & Light Co............. 75,990 28 1,892 127 vee © 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co........ 208,000 1.9 2,260 263 ices 0 
Seattle, City Light.............0..... 88,000 1.5 3,038 426 will be 
a SOM SN 500% 65 0555 fs 8c 003 37,081 # sia 3,300 448 be wir 
ENGINES Washington Water Power Co.......... 83,254 0.7 2,693 324 cooper 
€ BRITISH COLUMBIA: o & 
B. C. Electric Railway Co. Ltd......... 104600 2.5 gest 953 “eet 
(Vancouver) genera 
B. C. Electric (Victoria).............. 23,270 2.5 900 t 31 paignis, 
HAWAII: ew 
6 Hawaiian Electric Co..:...: 0.0.5.5. 45,000 0.24 1,550 161 throug 
, * Due to sale of « portion of pioperty. #1942 figure. tt Does not allow for 1 mo. nee energy. uch a 
The ber of customers is estimated as of Dec. 31, 1943, except as otherwise noted. ical 
Kw-Hr. consumption is actual for 10 mos., estimated for two. a a 
vidual 
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SALES AND UTILIZATION PERSONNEL 
AND LINES TO BE CARRIED 





No. of Utility Will Merchandise Postwar 
Personnel 1943 
Neme of Company No. Sales or Postwar Com- 
Domestic Utiliza- Home Staff Water Refrig- L plete 
Meters tion Service Renge Heater erator “*™°* Line 
CALIFORNIA: 
Alemeda, City Dept. . 13,000 2 1 same no merchandising 
Calif, Electric. . 23,650 5 2 probably yes yes yes yes yes 
more 
California-Oregon 32,431 5 i) slightly yes yes no no no 
less 
Glendale... 27,035 0 1 anne no merchandising 
Los Angeles. 460,000 80 9 same no merchandising 
Pac. Gas & Electric 812,000 265 10 same or = yes yes no yes no 
more 
Sen Diego G. & E 126,500 4 0 same not determined 
So. Cal. Edison 523,548 a . same yes yes no yes no 
Vallejo Electric . . 11,360 0 0 no merchandising 
OREGON: 
Eugene 9480 0 ts) - no merchandising 
East Oregon L. & P. 6,551 3 0 same no merchandising 
Mt. States Pwr. 55,500 0 O not known yes yes no yes no 
NW Electric 41,778 13 1 same no merchandising 
Portland G. E. 138,197 14 1 same no merchandising 
WASHINGTON: 
Pac. Pwr. & Light 75,990 10 0 not known plans not yet complete 
Puget Sound. . . 208,000 42 8 larger no merchandising 
Doccecee 88,000 21 3 more on yes yes no no no 
wh. 
Tacome...... 37,081 1 1 same yes yes yes yes no 
Wash. Water Pwr. 83,254 18 4 not known no merchandising 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
B. C. Electric (Vancouver)... 104,600 26 4 notknown yes yes yes yes no 
B. C. Electric (Victoria). . . 23,270 7 1 notknown yes yes yes yes no 
HAWAIL 
Heweiian Electric.......... 45,000 6 4 probably yes yes yes yes yes 
more 








maintaining a customer-contact struc- 
ture looking forward to post-war needs. 

Many of the companies have not yet 
determined their post-war policy in 
regard to merchandising and dealer 
cooperation work, but the extent to 
which such plans are formulated is 
shown in the above table. 


PLANS FOR DEALER COOPERATION 


Practically all of the companies 
whose post-war plans are formulated 
at all have some program in mind for 
dealer cooperation. From California, 
the City of Alameda reports that it 
plans to continue the policy of adver- 
tising and free wiring for domestic 
electric equipment. Plans of the Cali- 
fornia-Electric Power Company are 
not yet complete, but it states that 
there will probably be a cooperative 
sales and financing plan of some kind. 
The California-Oregon Power Com- 
pany plans to do cooperative advertis- 
ng and field work. The Bureau of 
Power and Light in Los Angeles will 
give sales assistance to dealers. Serv- 
ices of home service representatives 
will be available to dealers, there will 
be wiring and plumbing allowances, a 
cooperative advertising plan (which 
will be open to builders featuring all- 





electric features) and there will be a 


general coordination of sales cam- 
paigns. The Pacific Gas and Electric 


company will resume its promotion of 
ppliances sold exclusively by dealers 
hrough cooperative 

uch as the Northern California Elec- 
tical Bureau. It will provide spe- 
lalists to work with the dealers indi- 
idually and collectively on their mer- 


organizations 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING—JANUARY 


chandising and advertising program 
It will organize and conduct sales 
training classes for dealer personnel. 
In San Diego the power company will 
continue cooperation in dealer sales 
programs, the promotion to be handled 
as heretofore by the Bureau of Radio 
and Electrical Appliances. The de- 
tails of its post-war program are not 
yet worked out by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, but it plans 
some kind of cooperative dealer pro- 
motion. 

From the Pacific Northwest, the 
Eastern Oregon Light & Power Com- 
pany states that it plans post-war adver- 
tising allowances to dealers and a staff 
of salesmen to help with dealers’ prob- 
lems and sales programs. The North- 
western Electric will resume its usual 
program of assisting dealers in the 
sale of appliances. A. C. 
general sales manager of The Portland 
General Electric Company = states: 
“While our post-war dealer program is 
not definite, we have no intention of 
returning to the merchandise field 
which we abandoned in 1938. We 
believe that as there has only been a 
25 percent shrinkage in dealer outlets 
and as our contacts show that 
formerly merchandising electric ranges 
water heaters and other appliances are 
eagerly waiting to get back into this 
field, our post-war program will no 
doubt be very similar to the deale: 
promotion 
the manufacture of 
was stopped.” 

The Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany plans “full cooperation with all 
dealers, with dealers as the main chan- 

(Please turn to page 90) 
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McMicken, | 


One thing looks the same 


through every pair 


HERE are a good many different views about what the 
future will bring in the cooking and heating appliance 
field...and how soon. 


But one thing you can be sure of ...no matter whether 
your view is through conservative bifocals or the most 
imaginative long-range shell-rims . . . you’re going to find 
Estate out in front with the newest improvements, the most 
advanced features. 


For you know that being out-in-front is a hundred-year- 
old habit with Estate. First with the cabinet type circulating 
home heater . . . first with the table-top range ... the barbecue 
type broiler and other major improvements .. . Estate will 
continue to give its dealers the advantage of being first with 
the finest. 


Estate’s postwar planning—both as to products and mer- 
chandising policies—is well on the way. When the word 
comes to switch from war work to peacetime production 


...Estate...and Estate dealers will be ready to start... out 


in front. 


w= 


Over the Estate plant, under the Stars and 


Stripes, flies the Army-Navy “E", in recog- 


nition of excellence in war production. 





ESTATE 


GAS AND ELECTRIC RANGES © THE ESTATE HEATROLA 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO ° House founded 





in 


184: 


























Postwar planning committees in the Heating Industry 
advise us that many new postwar homes will be ade- 
quately heated with two quarts of oil per hour or less, 
that the majority will be heated with less than three 
quarts per hour — and that their owners will demand 
automatic oil heat. 









As you know, this demand cannot be met by pressure 
type oil-burning equipment, which is not satisfactory 
in these small capacities. We repeat, your biggest post- 
war heating profits will result from selling vaporizing 
type oil-burning equipment... AND 





























i LEADS THE FIELD 
With the Only Automatic Vaporizing 
Burner Employing Electric Ignition 





war demand with factory assembled units which 
combine fully automatic operation, electric ignition, 
thermostatic control and vaporizing burners. These 
units include oil-burning floor furnaces, wall furnaces, 
circulating heaters and hot water heaters — a complete 
range of sizes and types of automatic oil heat especially 
designed for small homes. 


= 


= 














WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Send for a copy of 
“How to Get Real 
Profits in Postwar 
Heating.” Find out 
how we can go after 
that postwar market 
together. 





AN RAFAEL, CALIF. — Branches in Principal Cities 
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H. C. LITTLE 


In fact, H. C. Little dealers will be the only heating | 
equipment dealers in America who can meet the post- | 





el of distribution for utilization de- 
“e The Puget Sound Power & 
ight Company’s program is not com- 
detail, but it promises “an 


aggressive dealer cooperative program, 


ices. 


in 


I 
V 
I 
plete 


expanded over pre-war.” The City 
of Seattle “will continue a_ helpful 
installation service that has _ been 
greatly appreciated by dealers.” The 


City of Tacoma states that its dealer 


program will depend upon postwar 
conditions and demands, as well as on 
available supplies. Its dealer pro- 
gram is not yet completely worked 
out, according to the Washington 


Water Power Company. Some sort 
of cooperative plan is promised by the 
ritish Columbia Electric Railway 


Company, Ltd., changed from time to 
time to suit varying conditions. 


Hawaiian Program 


The Hawaiian Electric promises a 
dealer program similar to that in 
operation before the with sales 
helps, cooperative advertising and free 
range and water heater installation. 


war, 


In general it is clear that unless 
postwar conditions necessitate a 
change, most of the companies plan 


to continue along much the same lines 


which were established before the 
war, with perhaps greater emphasis on 
the dealer as the normal channel of 
distribution. Several of the Pacific 


Coast Companies had gone out of the 
merchandising field within a year or 
two just prior to the war, and for the 
most part companies indicate 
satisfaction with this set-up and pro- 
pose to resume their postwar program 
along similar lines. 


these 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89 


UTILITY PROMOTIONS AND POST 
WAR PLANS 


URING the past year the utili- 

ties of the Coast have for the 
most part confined themselves to co- 
operation with the various war efforts, 
from bond drives to conservation. The 
Washington Water Power Company 
has emphasized its cooperation with 
the Northwest Power Pool. Several 
of the companies have carried on in- 
stitutional advertising of one sort or 
another. Shortage of parts and man- 
power in dealer service departments, 
have meant a cut-down on advertising 
of repair work. For the most part, 
also, training programs have been 
given up because personnel was not 
available to take the courses. 

Swap programs were tried out in 
one or two localities, without any great 
success in the number of appliances 
brought out for domestic use, More 
successful has been an exchange pro- 
gram between farmers conducted by 
the Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company, in which direct mail adver- 
tising was followed up by personal 
calls from farm representatives. 

Advertising programs for the com- 
ing year follow for the most part the 
same pattern, with the provision that 
they may be changed should any impor- 
tant change occur in the war picture. 


ADEQUATE WIRING AFTER THE WAR 


Adequate wiring is looked upon as 
the real bottleneck of the postwar situa- 
tion and most Pacific Coast companies 

(Please turn to page 92) 





ADVERTISING PROGRAMS FOR 1944 
PACIFIC COAST AND HAWAII 


Alameda. . . 
California Electric 
Calif.-Oregon.... 
Los Angeles....... 


Newspaper advertising. 

Emphasis on war effort in local papers. 
General educational program in conserving appliances. 
Same as 1943, with theme appropriate to time. 


Four 


outdoor posters per year, one 40-in. ad every two 
weeks, periodical and direct mail advertising. 


Pac. Gas & Electric........ 


Devoted to war effort, unless there is a change in the 


appliances available — Buy War Bonds, Food pre- 
servation, Nutrition, Conservation, etc. 


San Diego Gas & Electric. ... 
Ss Ge I. os ee oes 


Continuation of Use and Care program. 
Will address special groups, such as prospective 
builders and architects on adequate wiring. 


Plans 


not complete. 


Eugene City Dept........ 


In cooperation with dealers will do a small amount of 


advertising in local papers. 


East Oregon Lot. & Pwr.. 


Will advertise national voluntary conservation, war 


bond drives, good will ads. 


Mt. States Power............ 
Northwestern Electric. ....... 


Same as 1943 unless war ends. ; 
Newspaper, radio and direct mail, all tying in with wer 


effort. Volume same as in 1943. 


Portland Gen. Electric. . .. 
supply. 
Pac. Power & Light.......... 
1943. 
Seattle City Light........ 


Wartime conservation, institutional. 


Institutional and Educational, unless change in appliance 


Same budget «s 


Advertising same strength as 1941. 


Tacoma City Dept........ Edison Hotpoint bond selling program — billboard 
and newspaper ads on kitchen of tomorrow and wer 
bonds of today. 

Washington Water Power.... Institutional. 


a eee 


Hawaiian Electric. . ... 


JANUARY, 





Has adopted Reddy Kilowatt. Subject matter depends 
upon conditions. 

Free enterprise, electrical conservation, care and us¢ 
of appliances, radio program for enjoyment with few 
if any commercial announcements. 
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ZA TT KEEP "EM SHAVING 
) meaning the 3 million men who use Remingtons) 


nces. 


i 72 SERVICE STATIONS FOR 
REMINGTON ELECTRIC SHAVERS— 
EVERY POSSIBLE SERVICE FACILITY 


in the 
J pre- 


ective . - 
Plans 


punt of 


THE HIGH QUALITY OF REMINGTON 
SERVICE MAKES FRIENDLY CUS- 
TOMERS FOR YOU AFTER THE WAR 


n, war 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE ... address to Remington 
Rand Inc., at nearest service station listed below: 


Akron 8, Ohio..... 73 East Mill St. 
Aldany 1, New York. 28-30 Lodge St. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
221 West Copper Ave 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
342 Peachtree St., N. E 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 
345 N. Charles St. 
Binghamton, New York 
188 Washington St. 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
2009 Fourth Ave., N 
Boston 6, Massachusetts 
118 Federal St 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
2 S. Main St. (Factory) 
Buffalo 5, New York.47-51 Court St 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
123-9 Third St., S. E. 
Charlotte 1, North Carolina 
233 8. Church St 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 309 Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 220 E. Fourth St 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. .1240 Huron Rd 
Columbus 15, Ohio 58 E. Gay St 
Dallas 1, Texas. .2101 Commerce St 
Dz-venport, lowa...313 W. Third St 
Denver 2, Colorado 
1525 Arapahoe St 
Des Moines 9, lowa. .820 Locust St 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
Michigan Theatre Bldg 
Flint 3, Michigan 
221 Capitol Theatre Bidg 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
235 W. Berry St. 
Fort Worth 2, Texas. .813 Lamar St. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
69 Division Ave., N. W. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
227 Pine St 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 
638 Asylum St 
Hollywood, California 
1656 N. Cherokee St 
Houston 2, Texas. .811 Caroline St 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
54 Monument Circle 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 
33-5 E. Forsyth St. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
917 Wyandotte St 
Los Angeles 14, California 
711 S. Olive St 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
321 W. Jefferson St 
Memphis 3, Tennessee 
207 Madison Ave 
Miami 32, Florida 
25 N. E. First Ave 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
624 N. Broadway 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
631 Marquette Ave. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
806 Church St 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 560 Broad St. 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
320 Camp St 
New York City 10, New York 
315 Fourth Ave. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia. .300 Plume St 
Oakland 12, California 
2032 Broadway 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 
26 N. W. First St. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Farnam and 14th Sts. 
Peoria 2, Ilinois.313 S. Jefferson St. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
128 S. Central Ave. 


Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
128 N. Broad St 

Pittssurgh 22, Pennsylvania 
327 Fifth Ave 
Portiand 3, Maine. 104a Exchange St 

Portiand 4, Oregon 

525 S. W. Pine St 

Providence 3, Rhode Island 


Loew's State Theatre Bldg 
Richmond 20, Virginia 

703 E. Franklin St 

Rochester 4, New York.355 East Av 


St. Louis 1, Missouri.1107 Olive St 
San Antonio 5, Texas 
316-8 N. Press St 
San Diego 1, California 
2nd Fl. Bank of America Bldg 
San Francisco 5, California 
37 First 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
47 West South Temple St 
Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 
316-8 N. Washington Ave 
Seattle 1, Washington 
1910 Fourth Ave 
Spokane 8, Washington 
W. 916 Riverside Av 
Syracuse 2, New York 
516 S. Warren St 
Toledo 4, Ohio 
415-19 Madison Ave 
Tucson, Arizona. 307 E. Congress St 
Tulsa 3, Oklahoma.701 S. Main St 
Washington 6, Dist of Columbia 
1615 “L’’ St., N. W 
Wichita 2, Kansas 
144 N. Market St 
Williamsport 3, Pennsylvania 
238 W. 3rd St. 
Worcester 2, Massachusetts 
259 Park Ave 
Youngstown 3, Ohio 
110 W. Wood St 
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There’s less than 1/10,000 inch between a dud and sudden 
death. And machining that less-than-hairline difference accu- 
rately means safety to our boys and a quick ticket to hell for 
our enemies, so it’s a mighty big measurement. 

Producing tens of thousands of infallible bomb fuses a 
month has given Regina engineers and workers an opportunity 
to prove and use new, high-speed precision methods. The new 
skills we have acquired will come in handy when, one of these 
days, we can turn from war needs to your peace needs. Every 
Regina product will benefit and every Regina user will see 
those benefits in equipment that gives better service, longer 
wear, more economy of operation and maintenance. Regina, 


we promise you, will make no duds! 


IN TIME OF PEACE 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Electric Floor Polishers 


Smoothcut Can Openers 


IN TIME OF WAR 
Matériel for the Army 
and Navy 





for Victory 


and for permanent peace 


THE REGINA aime ATION +« RAHWAY, N. J. 
© 
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have aggressive plans for promoting 
this activity, some of them starting at 
the present time—and all of them look- 


| ing forward to the time when peace 


shall come, 

The Hawaiian Electric promises ac- 
tive promotion of adequate wiring, the 
particular nature of its activities to 
depend upon new developments which 
may have arisen. The California Elec- 
tric Power Company plans to tie in 
with the P.C.E.A. program in this 
field. The Southern California Edison 
Company is already starting promo- 
tion, tying in with loan agencies in a 
lecture course which will prepare home 
owners to have their postwar homes 
adequately wired. The San Diego Gas 


| & Electric Company plans to have a 


staff of specialists who will work with 
builders and architects. Alameda will 
advertise and promote adequate wiring 
as before. In Los Angeies the Bureau 
of Power and Light plans a program 
similar to that which was in effect be- 
fore the war. There will be an archi- 
tect’s service bureau and a staff of 
specialists to work with contractors 
and builders. In general it will pro- 
mote the national program. O. E. 
Doerr, general sales manager of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
states “Wiring has become the real 
bottleneck of the whole electrical in- 
dustry. We intend to do far more to 
bring about the installation of ade- 
quate electrical facilities than ever be- 
fore.” 

From the Pacific Northwest comes 
the promise from the Northwestern 
Electric Company of active promotion 
of adequate wiring through dealers, 
contractors and builders. The Pacific 
Power and Light Company will en- 
courage dealers and contractors to see 
that wiring jobs are adequate. Seattle 
plans to continue its program as before 
as does also the Portland General Elec- 
tric Company. Says A. C. McMicken, 
general sales manager of this company: 


| “While we have never promoted gold 


seal wiring campaigns or similar ac- 
tivity, our residential sales representa- 
tives have always worked very closely 
with. builders and architects and partly 
due to this, and partly to the rather 
unusual minimum wiring requirements 
of our city electrical code, the stand- 
ards of residential wiring in this area 
are quite high. The same thing ap- 
plies to a degree in wiring of commer- 


| cial structures.” 


In British Columbia, the B. C. Elec- 
tric plans to continue its Red Seal 
campaign work with the Electrical 
Service League, which has done a good 
job in the past in promoting adequate 
wiring. 


POSTWAR LIGHTING PLANS 


Lighting programs for the postwar 
period are not as yet completely for- 
mulated, but in general it may be said 
that an adequate promotion of all de- 


partments of lighting is to be carried 


| on with the aim of increasing the level 


of intensities in all departments. Ala- 
meda reports that it plans to continue 
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its program to replace obsolete street 
lighting. The California Electric plans 
to be active in all departments of light- 
ing, with engineers serving the needs 
of commercial and industrial lighting 
customers. In the domestic field, the 
Los Angeles Bureau of Power and 
Light plans to continue as before the 
war, watching the possible advent of 
fluorescent lighting in the home. In 
the commercial and industrial field 
they will carry on an educational pro- 
gram, making personal recommenda- 
tions, with much use of direct mail. 
Street lighting is to be modernized. 
The Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
will do general promotion of home 
lighting, direct and through dealers. 
There will be an aggressive promotion 
of commercial and industrial lighting, 
with sales through dealers. In the 
street lighting field a 10 per cent per 
year increase is aimed at. San Diego 
plans to have specialists in the field to 
promote home and commercial light- 
ing. The Southern California Edison 
Company will promote all types of 
lighting. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the North- 
western Electric Company will carry 
on a limited promotion of home lighting 
and will be very active in the commer- 
cial, industrial and street lighting field. 
The Pacific Power and Light Company 
plans to carry on its active promotion 
of all fields, including lighting, Seattle 
has made no domestic plans as yet, but 
will give engineering. service in the 
commercial and industrial field and has 
plans under way for new street light- 
ing reflector equipment. The B. C. 
Electric will do intensive promotion in 
all fields of lighting, and will tie in 
with the national street and highway 
lighting campaign. Says A. C. Mc- 
Micken, general sales manager of the 
Portland General Electric Company: 
“We believe that the postwar era will 
provide a very wonderful market for 
the promotion of commercial, indus- 
trial and street lighting. The war has 
done more to make commercial and 
industrial customers conscious of the 
necessity of good lighting than all of 
the previous efforts of our lighting 
engineers.” 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Commercial cooking by electricity 
has always been regarded as a par- 
ticularly good field in the Pacific 
Northwest and plans are already being 
made to continue this activity at full 
speed once the war is over. California 
also has plans in mind to promote this 
field. The Pacific Gas and Elect: 
Company plans promotion of counter 
and pantry cooking. The Los Ange’ 


Bureau plans “adequate promoti 
cooperating with manufacturers 


dealers.” The Southern California E 
son Company plans to be “very acti" 
in this field. Commercial cooking p 
motion will be “greatly expand 
after the war by the Hawaiian Elect 
Company. 

(Please turn to page 94) 
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CA crude lantern flashed the news of Topay, while the smoke and flames 
- has 


Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar to watchers on the of a bombed city rise high in the sky, news of 
English coast. Thus, the second night after the battle a raid goes around the world by radio before 


i < the news began its slow spread around the world. the planes return to their home bases. 
ull Ol 
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ant RADIO 
Zuality Since 1920 
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SENTINEL has played a prominent part in developing the 
miracle of radio—is playing a wital part today, in creating and 
producing wartime equipment which is helping to carry out 
the strategy and guide the action of our armed forces. 

The Sentinel radios of tomorrow will emerge conditioned 
by this wartime experience . . . radio and electronic Products 
that promise volume sales for Sentinel dealers. 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Did they tell? 
Not by a bombsight! 


For many years, we have kept a sizzling secret. It was five years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor that Robbins & Myers first went to work making 
automatic pilots and electric motors for the Norden Bombsight 


. ' 
Svstem: 


* Our men and women have done a loyal job, keeping that secret. 
It can be told now because even those insidious imitators, the Japs 
and the Nazis, couldn’t build a Norden Bombsight in two years if 


they were given the blueprints today. 


* That's where the real secret lies—in the incredible accuracy of 
American machine tools and production methods. But that isn’t 


really a secret—that’s America! 


* Do you want to get “on target” with any problem involving 
electric fans? If you need repair parts for R & M Fans—or want 
set in touch with us, or the 


= 


complete repair jobs done for you 


nearest R & M branch office listed below. 


ROBBINS « MYERS Ponc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO «+ Branch Offices in: 


EAST: MIDDLE WEST: SOUTH: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
200 Varick St 2400 W. Madison St. 1100 Cadiz St. 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 


401 N. Broad St 215 Pershing Road. 116 Arlington Dr. 
WEST: SAN FRANCISCO, 237 Rialto Building 


CANADA: THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ont. 
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rhe Northwestern Electric Company 
will do active promotion through the 
dealer. The Pacific Power and Light 
Company will continue its service sell- 
ing, with equipment sold by the dealers. 
Tacoma plans to promote actively, for 
replacements and new sales. Seattle, 
whose low rates favor this use of elec- 
tricity plans to continue its former 
program of promotion. The Portland 
General Electric Company has always 
maintained a commercial cooking and 
heating organization working very 
closely with kitchen supply houses, 
and they believe that this will be one 
of the fastest developing loads in the 
postwar times. They intend to increase 
personnel in this field, 


THE DEALERS SITUATION— 
PACIFIC COAST AND HAWAII 


OST dealers who did not suc- 
M cumb to the hazards of the first 
year of war have managed to provide 
themselves with other lines which will 
carry them through the remaining pe- 
riod of the war, in the opinion of util- 
ity observers. The figures on the num- 
ber of dealers now “surviving” and the 
predictions as to the number likely to 
be in business at the war’s close are 
given as opinions only, but are based 
in some instances upon dealer reports 
and in any case are made by those in 
close touch with the situation in their 
own territory. In instances 
where the power companies serve a 
varied rural and urban territory there 
are reports of communities where no 
dealer service remains, but for the 

a surprisingly large number 
survived the 


some 


most part 


dealer outlets have 


vicissitudes of war. With some few ex- 
ceptions noted in the accompanying 
table, it is felt by the utilities that 
enough dealers remain to take up the 
selling of electrical equipment ade- 
quately providing it is resumed in a 
gradual way. 

Some of the western power com- 
panies have kept up their dealer sales 
reports through 1943. These indicate 
that, although the supply of electrical 
appliances was sharply reduced, there 
still remained enough on the shelves 
to represent a fair volume of business. 
In other words, there were still some 
dealers remaining in the electric busi- 
3y the end of the year only an 
aprliance remained. 


POSTWAR DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS 


ness. 
occasional 


It is generally expected on the Pa- 
cific Coast that there will be a marked 
increase in the number of distributors 
and of dealers in the postwar period. 
From Hawaii comes this prediction: 

“More distributors and 
many who were previously in other 
instance, 
More manufacturer to consumer 
ing.” 

From California: 
“Chain stores will expand and be 


dealers— 


jewelers. 


sell- 


businesses — for 


more active.” 

“More chain stores, lumber dealers 
and rubber companies will enter the 
merchandising picture.” 

“Tire manufacturers are going 
sell appliances after the war.” 

“There will be more distributors and 
more Probably several new 
shains.” 


dealers. 








NUMBER OF DEALERS—PRESENT AND POST WAR 
PACIFIC COAST AND HAWAII 


Adequate 
Number of Dealers in Territory to Handle 
Name of Company - ———  -— Gradual 
AtEnd of War Resumption 
1941 1943 (% of 1941) of Selling? 
CALIFORNIA: 
Alaneda, City Dept. 7 7 43 No 
Calif. Electric Power Co... . ’ No 
Calif.-Oregon Power Co. 29 24 80 Yes 
Glendale, City Dept. ; an 
Los Angeles Bur. Pwr. & Light 160 80 50 Yes 
Pac. Gas & Electric Co. 1,651 1,315 70 Yes 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 200 175 82.5 Yes 
Se. Calif. Edison Co.. . 331 175 Yes 
Vallejo Electric Lot. & Pwr... 8 7 50 Yes 
OREGON: 
Eugene, City Dept. 20 12 nie Yes 
East Oregon Lot. & Pwr. Co. 30 15 50 Yes 
Mt. States Power Co... eas : Yes 
N. W. Electric Company 240 223 fe Yes 
Portland Gen. Electric Co. 200 155 75 Yes 
WASHINGTON: 
Pac. Power & Light Co. 254 150 25to50 Yes, if gradual 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lgt. Co. en No 
Seattle, City Light ai Yes 
Tacoma, City Dept. 23 10 3314 Yes 
Washington Water Power Co. 192 170 60 Yes 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
B. C. Electric (Vancouver) 151 130 90 Yes 
B. C. Electric (Victoria). ............. 14 14 100 Yes 
HAWAII: 
Heweiian Electric Co...........00000. 70 30 3314 Depends 
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“More distributors.” 
“More sales through chains, fewer 
mall dealers, merchant plumbers will 
carry electrical lines, speculative build- 
rs and auto accessory stores will sell 
electrical merchandise. Distributors 
will do a better job of promotion.” 

“There will be more direct manu- 
facturer to dealer sales, bypassing the 
jobber. Firestone and Goodyear will 
have to be reckoned with as chain 
stores.” 

“More furniture dealers will sell 
electrical appliances.” 

These comments come from the Pacific 

Northwest: 

“There will be more _ exclusive 
stores, furniture stores and plumbers.” 
electric stores after the war and more 
specialty selling.” 

“There will be more people selling 
electrical wares, including hardware 

“Many new retail outlets, including 
exclusive appliance stores, music 
stores, department stores, hardware 
and furniture dealers, etc.” 

“Many new stores will open look- 
ing for quick profits, giving no serv- 
ice.” 

“There will be many additional 
chains, including Firestone, Auto Sup- 
ply, etc.” 

“Many new brands, many new deal- 
ers. National concerns will establish 
local canvassing organizations and 
chain stores will open branches. 

From Canada: 

“Present manufacturers will estab- 
lish fewer and better dealers; new 
manufacturers will establish many new 

outlets. Present dealers will keep 
their diversified non-electric lines. 
Some new specialty dealers may be 
expected to enter the field, as well as 
auto accessory, chain stores and di- 
rect manufacturer-dealer outlets with 
many new lines.” 


THE SERVICE SITUATION ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


I N the larger cities the service situ- 
ation on the Pacific Coast seems 
to be in fair shape, but apparently 
dealers are beginning to drop out in 
rural districts and small towns to the 
extent that in some districts, both in 
California and the Pacific Northwest, 
the power company has had to take 
up the burden, 

The supply of parts seems to be fairly 
adequate except in the region around 
Puget Sound, where all utilities report 
an acute shortage. Some reports in- 
dicate that appliance lines on which 
there is no manufacturer’s representa- 
tion on the Coast are in a less satis- 
factory position in regard to parts. 
Labor shortage is particularly acute 
in the Puget Sound district and in 
British Columbia. 

The companies which hitherto did 
some small appliance repair work have 
increased this department and one or 
two other companies have taken on 
these lines, but for the most part those 
companies which formerly serviced 
only ranges and water heaters have not 
changed their policy. 

(Please turn to page 96) 





It's hard to believe 


HIS is about a little experiment we performed with 
T, 40 gauge Chromel-A wire, which is not much coarser 
than the hair of your head. We wanted to find out what 
would happen to a wire so fine, if it would be heated to 
1800 Deg. F., say, by passing a current through it. . . . If 
you didn’t know how durable Chromel-A is as a heating 
element, you'd think that this .0031” dia. test wire, so 
treated, would just about vanish, while you watched. 
Actually, however, this 40 gauge Chromel-A wire, just 
suspended as a loop, has now run for 888 hrs. at 1800 
Deg. F. How much longer it will last, we don’t know. 
It’s already lasted long enough to prove the tough 
durability of Chromel-A, in the heavier sizes used in the 
heating devices you sell as a dealer, or as a maker. It like- 
wise proves the lasting quality of Chromel-A in electric 


ranges and industrial units. 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT 8, MICH. 
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Delco Motors 


Delco motors are doing a lot of special jobs these days 
~jobs that have little to do with refrigerators, washers, 
ironers, oil burners, stokers and air conditioners. They 
drive windshield wipers, gun mounts, fuel pumps and 


instrument pumps on America’s fighters and bombers. 


We’re proud of these little motors, and proud of the 
way they are performing their vital wartime assign- 
ment. But we're also looking forward to the day when 
Delco can once again turn its full attention to building 


motors that meet the needs of the appliance industry. 


SAVE LIVES BY SPEEDING VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DELCO MOTORS 


DELCO PRODUCTS oivision of GENERAL MOTORS 
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Both the Southern California Edi- 
son Company and the East Oregon 
Light and Power Company report a 
new policy of handling service on small 
appliances in districts where dealers 
have dropped out of the picture. The 
Southern California Edison Company 
has found that in some districts dealers 
have concentrated on larger equip- 


ment as being more profitable, while 
in many towns no service outlets of 
any sort remained. In order to meet 


customers’ needs, they are handling 
small appliances and cords (no 
motors) at $1 service charge plus the 
cost of parts used. 

A question directed to western com- 
panies asking where they should like 
to see the responsibility rest for major 
appliance repair work after the war 
reveals that there is a tendency among 
many companies to shift this work to 
the dealer or independent service sta- 
tion. Replies from Pacific Coast Com- 
panies are as follows: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95 


POSTWAR MERCHANDISING 
PROBLEMS 


N general the Pacific Coast power 

companies expect electric appli- 
ances to start the postwar period at 
prices about the same or somewhat 
higher than those charged prior to the 
war, possibly dropping later as full 
production gets under way. Replies 
from the leading companies on this 
question are as follows: 


Special Pacific Coast Problems 


Should the war in Europe end be- 
fore that in the Pacific, the Coast ex- 
pects some difficulty to come from the 
fact that transportation facilities will 
be crowded to the utmost to handle 
Pacific-bound freight and in conse- 
quence civilian supplies will continue to 
be curtailed on the West Coast, after 
partial manufacture is resumed. 

(Please turn to page 98) 
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Is Supply Are Dealers To What Extent A 
of Parts Giving Adequate Does Utility New 
Name of Company Adequate? Service? Handle Service? Policy? 
CALIFORNIA: 
Alameda No Range & Water No 
Heater 

Calif. Electric Fair No On lines sold No 

Calif.-Oregon Fair Yes Dept. in each major No 
town 

NE nics ouraiocghss < TRMAEES ond obec taeenten . Range & Water No 
Heater 

Los Angeles Satisfac- 2-3 wks. backlog Range, wat. htr, No 

tory air htr. * 
Pacific Gas & Electr. Satisfac- (Refrig., yes Range & Water 
tory {Range & Wat. Heater No 
\ Htr., no 
San Diego Gas & El... . No Range & Water No 
Heater 
Range & Water 
So. Calif. Edison Co... . . No in some Heater No 
districts Small appliances Yes 
where no dealers 

OREGON: 

Eugene... ERT ee Yes, but slow None No 

East Oregon Lot. & Pwr.. Satisfac- No Doing most of it Yes 

tory 

Mt. States Power........ Fair Generally good In most districts No 

NW Electric Co......... Adequate Yes Range & Water No 
Heater 

Portland Gen. Electr..... Adequate Yes exceptsome Range & Water No 

except lines Heater 
some 
lines 

WASHINGTON: 

Pac. Power & Light...... Fair Yes except where Supplement dealers Increased 

no dealers 

Puget Sound Pwr. & Lgt.. Low No Range, Wat. Ht., No 
Refrig. 

Seattle City Light. Poor No parts, no labor Range, Wat. Htr., No 
Hotplates, Com- 
mercial Cooking 

Tacoma . Scarce No — on lines car- No 
ri 

Washington Water Power. ......... ..... About 60% Increased 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

B.C. Electric (Vancouver). Fair Some labor 25°% major, 50% Increased 

shortage small appl. 

B.C. Electric (Victoria)... Fair Fair Supplements Increased 
dealers 

HAWAII: 

Hawaiian Electric....... Fair Fair On lines sold and "9 No 


“Free labor and transportation, on parts plus basis. 


supplement dealers 
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One of the most annoying incidents, so we've 
been told, in the overworked radio repair shop is 
the unnecessary service call. There’s too much 
essential work to be done these days ... and 
customers invariably are reluctant to pay for 
something they could easily have done them- 
selves. 


Perhaps here’s the answer . . . in this time-sav- 
ing home check-up chart which you can paste up 
in your store window. The chart illustrates a host 
of simple things anyone can and should do before 
calling a radio repair man ... thus conserving 
your time for more essential work and building 
good will by saving your customers needless 
expense. 


We've also had this check-up chart printed in a 
handy pocket edition. Should you like a supply 
for free distribution to your customers, as well as 
the poster-size chart, just drop us a line. There's 
no cost or obligation . . . just a friendly service 
from Admiral to you and your customers. 


3800 CORTLAND ST., CHICAGO 47 


Tune In—CBS, Sundays, 2:30 P.M., EWT, 
for Admiral “World News Today”. 
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The will to work, the skill for war— 
the spirit of Peace. These are the 
The American Way. In 
dark days or bright, che Abilities 


Cumulative, through five wars, in 


Triumphs 


15 decades of Peace, sustain and re- 
juvenate the hope of the world—the 


American Way. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 


CORPORATION 
(ibe Be TRB AS B 


»USTRY AND THE AMERICAN HOME 
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POSTWAR RESPONSIBILITY FOR MAJOR APPLIANCE SERVICING 


Alameda City Department. .. 


California-Electric Power. . . 


The California-Oregon Pwr. Co.. i 
Los Angeles, Bur. Pwr. & Lot... . . 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co.. 


San Diego Gas & Electric. . 


Southern California Edison Co... . 


Vallejo Electric Lgt. Pwr. Co.. 
RE. Re 

East Oregon Light & Power Co. 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


Portland General Electric Co... 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


Seattle City Light. . 


Tacoma City Department. . 


The Washington Water Power Co. ; 


B.C. Electric Railway, Ltd. 


B.C. Electric (Victoria) 
The Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Ranges and water heaters — utility. Refrigerators 
—dealers. 

The egency making the sale. 

Joint responsibility of utility and dealers. 
Refrigerator—dealers. On ranges and water 
heaters the utility should pass service over to 
dealers as fast as acceptance and ability to handle 
permit, utility retaining only service comparable to 
gas co. 

Dealers should service all appliances except 
ranges and water heaters. Some question as to 
advisability of utility leaving range or water 
heaters to dealers or charging a price equivalent to 
what dealer would have to charge. 

Would like to have dealers handle all service. 
Dealers. 

Dealers. 

Dealers. 

Dealers. 

Hope to work out plan to transfer range & water 
heater service to dealers. 

Distributors or independent service companies. 
Dealers who made the sale and who hold the 
franchise to represent the manufacturer. 

Utilities at first, then service organizations as fast 
as possible. 

Where saturation is high, the utility should service 
ranges and water heaters.All other appliances— 
dealers. 

Joint responsibility of utility and dealers. 

Dealers. 

The dealer who sells them, backed up by adequate 
distributors’ advisory service and parts stock. 
Dealers who make the sale. 

Ranges and water heaters—utility. Refrigerators— 
dealers and distributors. 





on the East Coast. It is expected, 
however, that quota allotments will be 
fixed, which will give the West its 
full share, even though delays in deliv- 
ery may be experienced. There will 
continue to be an acute manpower 
shortage on the Pacific Coast and pos 
sibly a shifting of labor and further 
congestion in the West. An even 
greater gasoline and tire shortage is 
to be anticipated. At the same time 
the income differential will be all in 
favor of the Pacific Coast, which will 
have proportionately more money to 


many of the companies, including that 
located at Honolulu, anticipate no spe- 
cial problems for the Pacific Coast, 
emphasizing the fact that this is all one 
war. 


POSTWAR VOLUME 


Most of the companies are making 
market studies of their districts, based 
on obsolesence and population shifts, 
as well as on new products which may 
be expected to appear on the market. 
Asked for the percentage of increased 


spend. 


It is significant, however, that 


(Please turn to page 100) 





PROBABLE POSTWAR PRICES OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Alameda City Department 
California Electric......... 
California-Oregon.... . 

Los Angeles Bureau of P. & L. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co:...... 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co... 


Southern California Edison... .. . 


Eugene City Department... ... 


tast Oregon Lot. & Pwr....... 
Mt. States Light & Power..... 
Northwestern Electric. . 
Portland General Electric 
Pacific Power & Light 

Puget Sound Power & Light. . 
Seattle City Light. .... ; 
Tacoma City Department. . 
Washington Water Power Co. 
B.C. Eleetric......... on 


Hewaiian Electric. . 


JANUARY, 


Should be frozen at not more than 10 per cent 
increase. 

Fifty per cent higher. 

Higher at first, then gradual reduction 

Omitting effects of inflation, ample manpower, 
ample manufacturing plants, keener competition 
will mean equal or lower price levels. 

Higher for 2 years, then lower. Government price 
control will probably be continued. 

First higher, then lower. 

Same or higher. 

Supply, demand, ability to buy and inflation will 
affect—probably higher. 

Higher for 2 or 3 years. 

Lower as soon as full volume reached. 

Higher. 

Slightly higher, then the same. 

Same after stabilization. 

20 per cent higher. 

20 per cent higher. 

Higher. 

20 per cent higher. 

Tax factor in Canada. After 25% excise tax 
removed, expect them to be 10 to 15° lower. 


Same. 
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WHEN IT’S OVER, 
THERE’LL BE BUSINESS FOR YOU, 


with Stleut Scour 


@ Since Pearl Harbor, we’ve been busy 
supplying oil burning heating units for vital 
war uses. But we've also been keeping an 
eye on the future, planning many improve- 
ments for better peacetime heating. When 
it’s over, there’ll be business . . . and plenty 
of it... for you, with the complete line of 
Silent Sioux heating equipment, including 
space heaters, air conditioning furnaces, furn- 
ace burners, hot water heaters, etc. For a pri- 

ority on the Silent Sioux dealership 

in your community, write us to-day. 


Scleut Scour 
» SILENT SIOUX OIL BURNER CORP. | 
ORANGE CITY, IOWA 
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the secret of getting 


FASTEST DELIVERY 


Don’t wait for “routine” afternoon pickups, when shipping AIR 
EXPRESS. Get your shipments on the way as soon as they are 


read) is early in the day as possible. 


That's the secret of getting fastest delivery. Because you 







avoid possil le delay, due to end-of-day congestion when 


Airline traflic is at its peak. 


2 And to cut costs 
be packed com pac tly but securely. to obtain 


AIR EXPRESS shipments should 


the best ratio of size to weight. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime 
demands, rates have recently been reduced. Shippers nation- 
wide are now saving an average of more than 10% on Air 
Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on 
“hours”, not days and weeks —with 3-mile-a-minute service 


direct to hundreds of S&S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for ‘Vision Unlimited’ — an informative booklet 
that will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-1, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 








UTILITY-DEALER PLANS (Pacific) 





sales expected during the five years 
following the war, expressed in per- 
centage of sales for the five years pre- 
ceding the war, the following answers 
were received: 

Portland General Electric reports 
that, although no very definite studies 
of postwar markets have been made, 
the company does know that at least 
20 percent of the ranges installed and 
in service prior to 1928 are badly in 
need of replacement. Says Mr. Mc- 
Micken: “It will take from 3,000 to 
4,000 ranges a year simply to take 
care of electric ranges which are be- 
yond further repair. In 1941, dealers 
sold nearly 9,000 ranges to Portland 
General Electric customers, and had 
conditions remained normal in 1942, 
we feel that 1942 sales would have 
been at least 35 percent greater than 


in 1941. We feel that automatic stor- 
age-type water heating is now ac- 
‘epted in this area and that water 


eater sales would have been 50 per 
above 1941 sales. There 
is no question but what there will be 
a heavy replacement market for refrig- 
erators and radios, partly due to obso- 
lesence and partly due, in the case of 
refrigerators, to the fact that frozen 
foods will be nationa!ly distributed, and 
home owners will have to have refrig- 
erators with frozen food compartments 
ry separate food containers, 
which will create an entirely new mar- 
ket. Many changes in radios will of 
course make obsolete a large percent- 
age of existing sets. 


Some Other 


cent or more 


frozen 


Reactions 


The City of Seattle says: “Due to 
restrictions of wiring material and 
merchandise many of our new homes 
were not wired for electric ranges or 
water heaters. We expect an electric 
range replacement market on City 
Light lines of 8,000 ranges per year 
and a market of 3,000 electric 
ranges; automatic water heater sales 
are expected to total 6,000 per year.” 

Northwestern Electric of Portland, 
Oregon, gives the results of a survey 
on range saturation, which shows a 
present number of 9,142 electric ranges 
on its lines, or a saturation as of Oct. 
1, 1943 of 46 percent. Of these 7,200 
ranges have been in use more than 
15 years and less than 25 years. The 
estimated replacements needed during 
1944 would amount to 1,900 ranges, 


new 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98 


while normally about 729 new homes 
would also require electric cooking 


equipment. The estimated replace- 
ments for water heaters during 
1944 are 250, out of a total 


of 5,262 on the lines. There would 
normally also be 200 new water heaters 
sold. or a total of 450 for the year. 
Very few homes have been built in 
this area during the past ten years 
which have not been wired for range 
and water heater, even if not immedi- 
ately installed. Owners were informed 
by contractors that the cost at time of 
construction would be very low and 
that also it would give them a higher 
market value for the property should 
they want to sell. Surveys made by 
the utility indicate that cooking in- 
stallations in new homes have during 
this period run from 82 to 85 percent 
of the total. The average annual kw.- 
hr. consumption per home in Portland 
has increased from 1,378 in 1938 to 
3,086 in 1943, while the average cost 
per kw.-hr. to the customer has dropped 
to 1.73c, as compared to the national 
averages (1942 figures) of 1,022 kw.- 
hr. per home and 3.67c per kw.-hr 
charge. At an average monthly con- 
sumption per range of 125 kw.-hr. the 
average Portland householder pays a 
bill of $2.16 monthly for cooking. 
Chief competing fuel in this district 
is wood and coal, costs of which have 
increased, with the present average 
running from $2.50 to $4.00 per month. 
Present war conditions add to the dif- 
ferential in favor of electricity and 
tend to increase its popularity. 

At the same time, population in- 
creases in the Portland area have 
amounted to abdut 100,000 above a 
1940 figure of 355,099. Many of these 
come from other areas for shipbuilding 
jobs, and may be expected to return 
to their former homes after the war 

Taking all the factors into consider- 
ation, the company estimates that sales 
of appliances after the war will aver- 
age about 75 percent of normal for 
ranges, water heaters and washers for 
the first year, 50 percent for refrig- 
erators and radios. This reduction is 
due to the expected delay in getting 
manufacture under way. For the next 
four years sales are expected to aver- 
age 150 percent above normal for 
ranges, water heaters and washers, 
and 125 percent for refrigerators and 
radios. 





POSTWAR SALES VOLUME—PACIFIC COAST AND HAWAII 
Volume of sales 5 yrs. postwar expressed in per 


Name of Company Range 
Alameda City Department. 200 
California-Oregon Power eS 
Los Angeles Bureau 150 
Pac. Gas & Electric 190 
San Diego Gas & El....... .. 200 
East Oregon Lot. & Pwr....... 115 
B.C. Electric (Vancouver)...... 200 
B.C. Electric (Victoria)........ 200 


Hawaiian Electric............ 
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Water Refrigera- 
Heater tor Washer Radio All 
200 300 300 200 
eae 150 
175 om Soe 
190 130 140 130 
200 110 135 150 
120 120 130 @6150 
1,000 120 110 100 
200 200 100 100 
200 150 250 300 
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New York City, N 
FRANK E. WOLCOTT Chicago, Ill 


THE SMART WAY TO MAKE COFFEE 





Offices or Warehouses 


Los Angeles. Calif 
PRESIOENT Sen Francisco, Calif. 
Portland. Oregon 
Seattle. Wash 
Y Denver. Colo 
ots Atlante, Ge 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 
December 27, 19435 


To All Silex Distributors :- 


As the year comes to an end, with problems shared by all, we can at 
least say "it might have been worse." 


Certainly the news from abroad -- the strong offensive of our gallant 
fighting men -- increases the urgency of our effort to build at home, 
for the day when they return. 


We face 1944 with assurance that the end is in sight. Having unusual 
problems -- we have met them and profited by the experience. 


Industry, as a whole, both in war production, and in consumer 
production, has done a magnificent job. We, at Silex, like to feel 
that we accepted the full measure of our responsibility -- took 
these new problems in stride. We did our best. 


Many of these problems are still with us, and there will be some 
new ones -- but we have '43 behind us and our goals are high. 


Be assured that Silex Leadership will be maintained -- that we face 
the coming year with high hope of outstanding accomplishment. 


To you, our distributor, we express our thanks and appreciation of 
your understanding of the difficult conditions under which we pro- 
duced and supplied. 

As the days in 1944 lengthen into weeks our appreciation will be 
demonstrated by practical and tangible plans for outstanding 
promotion of the Silex line. 

It will be our continued, and constant, endeavor to give you the 
best in service, and to maintain our policy of treating all of our 
distributors alike. 


Success to you in 1944 and in the years to come. 


Sincerely yours, 


President ? 
Ng FEW: LC 
We reserve the right to make suitable substitutions of Metals or other Materials depending upon their availability. 


OUR TRACE MARE Wikt GE PROTECTEO 





GLASS “OFMEE manta 


*€G. U.S Par. OFF 
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RECONVERSION 


AND CONTRACT TERMINATION 








MERICAN industry is dedicated to an 
all-out effort to achieve victory, and 
its good faith in this direction is 

amply demonstrated by the results. 

American industry also is dedicated to 
making democracy work effectively after the 
victory. And it is toward this objective that 
industry must prepare itself to guide the 
processes of demobilization and reconver- 
sion in order to minimize the dislocations 
and chaos which too easily can result from 
so tremendous a task. 

We exercised foresight from the very be- 
ginning of the war mobilization program. 
Let us now exercise foresight in the ap- 
proaching changeover from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. 

The first step in converting American in- 
dustry from military to civilian production 
is the termination of contracts between the 
government procurement agencies and the 
producers. There are now in force war con- 
tracts amounting to tens upon tens of bil- 
lions of dollars. As the demand for weapons 
of war decreases, the Armed Services will 
undertake to cancel contracts. With the 
emphasis shifting from weapons of one 
category to weapons of another category, 
many billion dollars worth of contracts al- 
ready have been terminated. It is hoped 
that the experience now being gained in 
this work will provide the basis for effective 
and sound procedures when an avalanche 
of cancellations comes later. 

Many complex problems involved in the 
termination of contracts will materially in- 
fluence the success of the entire reconver- 
sion program. Once war demands fall off 
sufficiently to permit the renewal of civilian 
production, we will have to act with great 
speed if we are to avoid large-scale unem- 
ployment. Prompt financial settlements of 


contracts and the rapid clearance of plants 
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are of immediate and great significance. In 
many cases the removal of equipment and 
raw materials will be more important than 
money payments. The allocation of raw 
material for civilian production will be of 
paramount importance. 

Government agencies obviously must ex- 
ercise great care in spending the people’s 
money and in protecting the interest of the 
public against excessive payments. Unjust 
enrichment at the expense of the people will 
not be condoned nor will it reflect favorably 
upon management to present inflated claims. 
But long-delayed negotiations, which will 
retard the initiation of civilian production, 
likewise must be avoided. 

The contracting agencies and the manu- 
facturers both know that the greatest losses 
in the reconversion period will result from 
delays in getting peacetime production un- 
der way. The greatest potential wastes lie 
in unemployment and in idle plants. The 
magnitude of such losses to the public can 
be far greater than the money spent in lib- 
eral settlements; to the manufacturer, these 
losses can represent vastly more than the 
extra funds that might result from inter- 
minable litigation. Policies must be firmly 
established now whereby the manufacturers, 
including subcontractors and suppliers, will 
receive substantial settlements immediately 
in order that ample funds be available for 
reconverting plants and accumulating nec- 
essary inventories of peacetime goods. Nor 
must we overlook the fact that the uncer- 
tainty of long drawn-out disputes will have 
a stifling effect on enterprise and that final 
settlements, therefore, should be made as 
promptly as possible. 

Plants that are equipped largely with 
special wartime tools and machines and 
that are fully stocked with materials, com- 
ponents, and finished military products will 







not be able to undertake any substantial 
degree of conversion until this machinery 
and this inventory are removed. Advance 
arrangements are essential for the prompt 
clearance of great numbers of plants the 
country over. Adequate warehousing facili- 
ties must readily be available so that the 
changeover to civilian production will not 
be hampered. 

As war demands decline, civilian output 
will be resumed; and while we recognize 
that the demands for munitions must vary 
as the strategy of the military leaders is 
changed, it is hoped that the Armed Serv- 
ices already have or soon will develop sched- 
ules of their continued needs under different 
strategic assumptions. If we know in ad- 
vance the probable curtailment in war re- 
quirements we are in position to estimate 
the timing and the quantities of raw ma- 
terials, the number of workers, and the in- 
dustrial facilities which will be available for 
peacetime purposes. It will then be possible 
to integrate the lifting of restrictions on 
civilian production with the drop in war 
production. 

Needless unemployment and idle plants 
will prevail if restrictions on the output of 
civilian goods are removed at a slower rate 
than available manpower, materials and 
plants permit. On the other hand, if the 
controls on civilian production are removed 
prematurely or too freely, then the produc- 
tion of military requirements will be ham- 
pered correspondingly. There will be great 
clamor and pressure for eliminating all re- 
strictions as soon as any measurable quantity 
of materials and numbers of workers arc 
freed from war work. It will react adversely 
on industry as well as on government if 
these pressures are heeded indiscriminately, 
thereby retarding the production of muni 
tions for our boys who still will be fightin: 
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and dying at the front. The coordination 
of declining war demands with increasing 
civilian production probably is the most 
difficult and at the same time the most im- 
portant task in our entire reconversion 
problem. Advance planning and sound 
judgment are essential. 

An order of priority for initiating non- 
war or civilian production must be prepared 
beforehand. The schedule of resumption of 
peacetime production should be governed 
by the amounts of materials, manpower and 
facilities that are available as well as by the 
relative needs or importance of different 
products. There will be strong competition 
for priority among the various kinds of con- 
sumer goods, equipment needed for recon- 
version, producers goods required for ex- 
pansion and modernization, and export 
demands. Relative need obviously is the 
most compelling criterion. But because of 
the importance of expediting reconversion, 
earliest consideration is urged for the tools 
and fixtures and models which will expedite 
large-scale civilian production when ade- 
quate labor and materials are available. In 
any case, advance schedules will be needed 
to avoid a makeshift, piecemeal lifting of 
controls on the basis of who shouts the 
loudest. 

Another difficult problem of the recon- 
version period will be to keep to a minimum 
the distortion of inter-industrial and intra- 
industrial relationships. Many varieties of 
consumers goods compete for the consumer 
dollar, and some industries will offer strong 
resistance if the green light is given first to 
industries whose products may thereby 
acquire a time advantage. 

Even more difficult will be the matter of 
competition between companies producing 
the ssame products. Some manufacturers 
may find themselves tied up with continu- 
ing war contracts with restrictions on their 
peacetime products suddenly lifted and their 
competitors free to take advantage of the 
situation. The declining need for different 
kinds of war materiel will vary greatly, and 
some producers inevitably will be available 
for peacetime production considerably in 
advance of some of their competitors. 

This raises the question of victory models 
or nucleus plants to eliminate competitive 
advantages among producers of identical 


products pending the time when all are 
on an equal footing again. Policies control- 
ling this should take into account the degree 
or the extent of competitive advantage 
which reconversion might bring, and also 
upon the time interval during which these 
advantages will prevail. Such programs nec- 
essarily mean increased government control, 
hence they should be adopted only under 
the most pressing circumstances. 

There is the important question of ter- 
mination as between large and small plants. 
Fairness must be exercised, and undue ad- 
vantage to either group must be avoided in 
extending opportunities to continue receiv- 
ing profitable war orders or in getting back 
into civilian production. The problems of 
small manufacturers must not be neglected 
in this period. Likewise, any restraints on 
new ventures and on more vigorous com- 
petition must meticulously be avoided. 

There also is the question of communities 
which have been greatly enlarged and others 
which actually have been brought into being 
by the war. It might be advisable to ter- 
minate contracts in these areas first in order 
that the workers might be encouraged to 
migrate elsewhere while employment pros- 
pects are most favorable. Also, if continued 
production of some armaments is contem- 
plated after the war, it might be well to 
concentrate this production in communi- 
ties which otherwise would be stranded. 

If the process of terminating contracts is 
to be geared into meeting continued de- 
mands for munitions and also expediting re- 
conversion, then the Armed Services must 
accept broad policy considerations as cri- 
teria for cancelling contracts. Procurement 
officers might be inclined to cancel con- 
tracts with all high cost producers first. Or 
they might be inclined to cancel small pro- 
ducers first so as to reduce the administra- 
tive burden. Then again, they might cancel 
the newer producers of specific products 
rather than the older, time-tried manu- 
facturers. ‘ 

These procurement criteria may all be 
highly desirable and efficient but other im- 
portant considerations such as those men- 
tioned above must be given proper atten- 
tion. Demobilization cannot be a separate 
process from reconversion. They must be 


united. The termination of contracts is a 
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demobilization task, but I am confident 
that the procurement agencies appreciate 
the importance of this operation in facili- 
tating reconversion and that they will take 
full cognizance of the policies necessary 
for giving every assistance to initiating peace- 
time production. 

I have not attempted to raise all the im- 
portant policy questions in terminating con- 
tracts, nor do I propose specific solutions 
for each major problem. Rather it has been 
my purpose to indicate the complexities of 
the task which faces us and to urge that 
intelligent and sound plans be developed 
now while there is time. By so doing, we 
can avoid the dislocations and economic 
disorder which otherwise might characterize 
the reconversion period. The better we are 
prepared, the more rapid will be the resump- 
tion of full employment and good business 
after the war is won. 

This job of changing America’s industrial 
pattern from war to peace speedily and 
efficiently, is one which will tax the talents 
and knowledge of the ablest business men 
of the country. These men can, and I am 
sure that they will, attack this task with the 
same energy and determination that charac- 
terized their efforts in the period of mobili- 
zation for war. 

Industry advisory committees were es- 
tablished to cooperate with governmental 
agencies in the great task of conversion to 
a full war economy. These committees are 
the means through which industry has the 
opportunity to play a major role in the so- 
lution of the problems of reconversion. 
It must assume that responsibility or accept 
the consequences in the form of enforced 
government control. Industry must take a 
renewed interest in these committees and 
make certain that our best minds and strong- 
est men are available for the challenging 
job of conversion which we face now. It is 
a job that must be done well if we are to 
have a good start on the road to a greater 


democratic and free enterprise nation. 





President, McGraw-Hi!] Publishing Company, Inc 
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SCIENTIFIC and 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 


For 


many years the staff oO] 
this organization has served 
industry, both great and small— 


LARGE INDUSTRIES 
HAVING RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


find these independent technical services to be of value in supple- 
menting their own research. 


SMALL INDUSTRIES 
LACKING RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


find in them an acceptable equivalent . . . and are thus relieved of 


the cost of maintaining research departments. But research facilities 


are available to them when, as and if required, 


FEES ARE PAID ONLY FOR WORK PERFORMED 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPLIANCES, who avail themselves of 


these services, KNOW—in advance of customers—the operating | 


characteristics of the product, and therefore its acceptance, 





- -~KNOW—BY TEST 





Electrical lesting Laboratories, Inc.| 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET * NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUTTERFIELD 8-2600 


ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL TESTING 


INSPECTIONS . RESEARCH . CERTIFICATION 





~~ |OPA REVISES MAXIMUM 


PRICE REGULATION 165 


Allows Increased Charges for Overtime and 
Repair Services 


Supp. Service Reg. 21 to MPR 165— 
Services 


Two methods that may be used by 
service shops in the various repair 
trades in setting charges to customers 
to offset increased costs resulting from 
the payment of overtime wage rates 
were outlined today by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

They apply to all suppliers of serv- 
ices whose prices are based on an 
hourly charge to customers for labor 
under the terms of the Services Regu- 
lation (No. 165). 

This action was made necessary, 
OPA said, because of the decided trend 
in the repair business toward a length- 
ening of the work week and the pay- 
ment of overtime wages beyond the 
first 40 hours. The 48-hour week has 
been made mandatory in many areas by 
rulings of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. In many other cases it has 
been adopted voluntarily in order to 
use available workers more efficiently. 
Charges for most repair services were 
frozen generally at the March, 1942, 
level. In authorizing an increase in 
customers’ rates where overtime serv- 
ice is provided, OPA has recognized 
the problem that added overtime costs 
have imposed upon many establish- 
ments. 

A choice of two pricing methods is 
now allowed to shops with mechanics 
working 48 hours a week who are paid 
at overtime rates for the last eight 
hours. 

First, an additional charge is per- 
mitted for work done in overtime hours, 
which may bear the same ratio to the 
regular hourly charge that the over- 
time wage rate bears to the regular 
wage rate, provided the customer re- 
quests this overtime service and is 
villing to pay extra for it. Thus, if a 
shop pays time and half for overtime it 
may charge 1!4 times its regular charge 
for work done in overtime hours, pro- 
vided this is agreeable to the cus- 
tomer. Under the same conditions, if 
it pays double time for overtime, it 
may charge double the regular hourly 
rate for overtime work. 

This method does not always work 
out well in practice, since it is not easy 
to determine exactly which hours in a 
work week are to be considered as 
overtime hours. For example, some 
shops now work one hour longer for 
5 davs of the week and remain open 3 
hours longer on Saturday. Under 
these conditions it is obvious that many 
jobs that were started in regular hours 
will need some part of the overtime 
period for their completion. OPA rec- 
ognizes that this makes the pricing of 
overtime work extremely difficult, par- 
ticularly so when it also involves se- 
curing permission from the customer 
before the extra charge is made. To 
overcome these difficulties and at the 
same time to permit these establish- 
ments to absorb the additional costs a 
second method is permitted. 

Under the second method, an up- 
ward adjustment of the regular cus- 
tomer’s hourly charge may be made in 
an amount that approximately repre- 
sents the additional overtime cost. 
Where this method is used, all jobs are 
priced on the same basis during the 
full 48 hours of the work week, and 
each customer, by paying slightly 
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higher prices, absorbs his share of the 
extra cost. The amounts that may be 
added are as follows: 

Where overtime is paid for at 1% 
times the regular rate, shops with cus- 
tomers’ hourly charges under $1.75, 
may increase the hourly rate by 5¢. 
Those whose hourly charges range 
from $1.75 to $3.49 may increase the 
hourly rate by 10¢. Those whose hourly 
charges are $3.50 or more may in- 
crease the hourly rate by 15¢. * 

In exceptional cases. where the eight 
hours of overtime are paid for at 
double the regular rate, permissible in- 
creases are 10 cents on hourly charges 
below $1.75, 20 cents on charges from 
$1.75 to $3.49, and 30 cents on charges 
of $3.50 or more. 

A shop must choose one or the other 
of the two methods for all work done 
within a 48-hour week, and cannot use 
both for that period. However, it may 
use the second method for 48 hours, 
and the first method for any addi- 
tional overtime hours beyond 48. This 
has been permitted, OPA explained, 
because overtime work done in any 
period beyond 48 hours is usually of 
an emergency nature, and the customer 
would normally expect to pay for it on 
that basis. 


Supp. Service Reg. 22 to MPR 165— 
Services 


So that there may be an adequate 
supply of repair and maintenance serv- 
ices for mechanical, electrical and gas 
equipment and appliances used in the 
home, in hospitals, hotels, schools and 
business places, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration today issued a special reg- 
ulation that enables some suppliers to 
increase their prices. 

In normal times a great deal of such 
service is rendered at or below cost as 
an accommodation to customers, in 
order to build good will leading to 
purchases of new equipment from the 
supplier, OPA said. In other instances, 
repair and maintenance is the chief 
feature of the supplier’s business, but 
increases in labor costs for skilled 
mechanics since March, 1942, call for 
adjustment of customers’ prices if sup- 
pliers are to be able to continue in 
business, Ceiling prices at March, 1942, 
levels, which have obtained until now, 
do not take into account either of 
these circumstances. 

While today’s action will result in 
higher prices for repair and mainte- 
nance services in a number of cases, 
it will help to assure continuance of 
such services and thus to keep in op- 
eration equipment now being used by 
consumers in the almost total absence 
of available new equipment or appli- 
ances, OPA said. The war has caused 
the virtual stoppage of new manufac- 
ture of such commodities for civilian 
use. 

Today’s regulation enables suppliers 
who charge on the basis of a custom- 
er’s hourly rate, to continue charging 
at their highest March, 1942, prices, if 
they choose, but offers alternate meth- 
ods of determining ceiling prices. 

The alternate methods are calcu- 
lated to afford a margin over direct 
labor costs that is comparable to that 
generally obtained in the automotive 
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and farm equipment repair field. They 
ure stated by OPA to afford prices 
that are fair and equitable, and in 
‘compliance with the Emergency Price 
Control “Act of 1942. : 

A supplier of the services who em- 
plays mechanics may now choose one 
of four ways for use in establishing his 
maximum hourly charges to the cus- 
tomer. The four methods are: 

(1) Charge the highest customer’s 
hourly rate that the seller charged in 
March 1942. 

(2) Charge the customer for each 
hour of service a price that is double 
the average basic hourly waze rate 
paid on October 3, 1942, to employees 
performing the particular type of serv- 
ice. (October 3, 1942, is the date 
when wage rates were stabilized un- 
ler the Economic Stabilization Act.) 

(3) Charge the customer 60 cents 
more per hour of service than the av- 
erage basic wage rate paid on October 
3, 1942. to employees performing the 
particular type of service 

(4) If the supplier emplovs no more 
than eight employees, and is exempt 
from wage control by the National 
War Labor Board, add to the cus- 
tomer’s hourly rate determined under 
either 2 or 3 above, an amount equal to 
the increase since October 3, 1942, in 
the average straight-time hourly rate 
for mechanics performing each type of 
service. (A price established on this 
basis may not be changed oftener than 
once in 30 days.) 

\ person who does not have any em- 
ployees may use either one of two 
methods to determine his charges, as 
follows 

He may charge the highest hourly 
rate that he charged in March, 1942. 
for the same service to a purchaser of 
the same class, or 

He may charge the maximum hourly 
rate that is charged by his most closely 

mpetitive seller who does employ me- 
chanics to perform the service. _ 

The regulation provides certain per- 
nissible minimum charges for service 
calls. It also specifies record-keeping 
requirements, and calls for the fur- 
nishing of invoices to purchasers. De- 
tails of these requirements are set forth 
in the text of the regulation. 

The regulation affects electric fans, 
lamps, refrigerators, refrigerating 
equipment up to 25 horsepower, air 
conditioners up to 25 tons capacity, 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
washing and ironing machines, kitchen 
equipment and appliances, radios and 


phonographs, and similar articles. 
It does not, however, include gas 
unit heaters, furnaces, industrial 


equipment, water heaters, oil burners, 
typewriters, adding machines, dictat- 
ing machines, duplicating or other 
office equipment. 

OPA said that it soon will issue a 
Services Trade Bulletin explaining 
in detail the steps to be taken and 
providing a convenient form for mak- 
ing the necessary computations in 
adjusting prices. 


Crosley Sells Chicago 
Branch to Harry Alter 


In line with the announced policy 
to The Crosley Corp. to handle its 
post-war distribution largely through 
independent distributors, the sale of 
¢! e Crosley factory branch at 1512 

South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to 
The Harry Alter Co., of 1728 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has just 
been announced by J. H. Rasmussen, 


; mmercial manager of The Crosley 
Tp. 
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On January 2, the Harry Alter Co. 
was scheduled to take over both the 
personnel and the physical properties 
of the Crosley Chicago branch and 
operate the branch as a part of its 
extensive merchandising and distrib- 
uting. business in the Middle West. 

The new Crosley wholesale outlet 
in Chicago is headed by Harry Alter, 
who has been merchandising electrical 
and radio appliances since 1920. Asso- 
ciated with him are Leo Alter, vice- 
president, also with wide experience 
in merchandising and manufacturing 
since 1920; Major Arthur Alter, now 
in U. S. service, who will resume his 
duties as sales manager; and Irving 
Alter, secretary and treasurer. 

The territory served by The Harry 
Alter Co. comprises the northeastern 
counties of Illinois and Lake county in 
Indiana. 


New Firm Takes Over 
Moock Cleveland Branch 


A new corporation to be known as 
Cleveland Radiolectric Inc.. will suc- 
ceed the Cleveland branch of The 
Moock Electric Supply Co. as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944. The new company will 
take over the entire assets of the Cleve- 
land branch of The Moock Electric 
Supply Co. and will occupy the same 
building located at 2905 Chester 
Avenue. 

Moock Electric Supply, one of the 
old timers in the electrical wholesale 
business, having started in 1906, have 
been Westinghouse agent jobbers for 
the past 18 years. They will continue 
to operate their branches in Youngs- 
town and Akron, as well as their head- 
quarters in Canton. 

Charles C. Conrad who will head 
the new company as president and gen- 
eral manager, has had wide experience 





CHARLES C. CONRAD 


in merchandising major appliances 
and radio. Mr. Conrad said the new 
company would be capitalized at $300,- 
000 and it would be his purpose to 
build a streamlined, aggressive mer- 
chandising operation flexible enough 
to meet whatever pattern post-war dis- 
tribution might take. 

The new company will take over the 
RCA Victor and Easy washer fran- 
chises now held by Moock Electric 
Supply, and Mr. Conrad said these 
would be supplemented by a line of 
refrigerators, freezer cabinets, ranges, 
water heaters, vacuum cleaners and 
possibly traffic appliances. 

Mr. Conrad said he is now consider- 
ing additional lines and expects to 
have them all set by April Ist of 1944. 
Cleveland Radiolectric Inc. will cover 
the normal trading area of Cleveland 
comprising some 25 counties in north- 
eastern Ohio. 
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A VITALLY IMPORTANT 
NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTION 
FOR MANUFACTURERS 


I will serve the needs of as many customers as 
possible by displaying my available merchandise 
in that market where the greatest number of 
buyers can see it. 


I will cut travelling expenses and lower my sales 
cost by making my display space in this market 
my central, perhaps even my national outlet. 
I will maintain my identity as a leader in the 
home furnishings field through neighborly asso- 
ciation with the other nationally-known lines in 
this building. 


Even if I didn’t have any merchandise to sell, 
in 1944, I'd take space in the building that 
attracts 400,000 buying visits annually from 
every state in the Union. I'd be making friends 
for tomorrow! 


Yes—my doors will be open, every business day 
in 1944—in The Merchandise Mart. 


Though 97% of The Merchandise Mart's three mil- 
lion square feet of rentable floor space is now occu- 
pied, desirable units are, from time to time available 
for manufacturers planning for Tomorrow. 





. INTERNATIONAL 
HOME FURNISHINGS 
MARKET - January 17-29th 











THE MERCHANDISE MART 


The Retailer’s Department Store + Wells Street at the River 
CHICAGO 
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YESTERDAY... 


Economaster Heaters 
Fans and Appliances. 


TODAY... 


Happy Valley Baby Furniture, 
Cinderella Step Stools, Moto- 

Home Utility Cabinets, Top Line 
Toys, Guns, Carts, Swings, and 
the Top Line Home Dehydrator. 


TOMORROW ... 


All these--and NEW HOME AP- 
PLIANCES, TOO! 


Top Line 






ECONOMASTER IS THE TOP LINE HEATER 
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DISCUSS "U" PLAN FOR "V" DAY: B. C. Neece, vice president and general 


sales manager of Landers, Frary & Clark 
"Vv" Day 


is shown discussing the "U" Plan for 


Universal's post-war planning program, with E. J. Van Buskirk, 


vice president and W. J. Cashman, director of promotion. 


Universal's ''U" 
Plan Clicking 


With over 15,000 requests for plan 
books pouring into New Britain from 
all sections of the country, Universal's 


“U” Plan for “V” Day dealer post- 
war planning program has created 
nation-wide interest, according to 


W. J. (Bill) Cashman, director of pro- 
motion. 

Tradewise the dealers indicating the 
most forward interest are the so-called 
electrical specialty dealers with hard- 
ware and furniture dealers close to the 
top of the list. Surprising interest was 
shown by department stores in the 
plan and many utilities and electrical 
associations requested further informa- 
tion on the application of the plan to 
their areas. 


Object of Plan 


Thru national consumer ads the 
“U” Plan for “V” Day encourages the 
customer to survey her needs of the 
future and to set up a home plan by 
which she saves for post-war appli- 
ances. Then in each advertisement is 
provided a complete appliance check 
list which also shows the approximate 
price range in 1941 to give the con- 
sumer a rough estimating guide as to 














| Kathleen Robertson, who left her position 


as household equipment editor of McCALL'S 
MAGAZINE to become an Air-Wac, sees 
Air Forces life at first hand. Recently sworn 
in at New Haven, Conn., she toured Mitchel 
Field where she saw Air-Wacs at their vari- 
ous jobs. Here we see her chatting with 
Sgt. John Blair as he works on the engine 
of a bomber. 


JANUARY, 


merchandise cost. This makes it easy 
for her to do her part. In addition 
the plan provides an incentive for her 
to contact an equipment dealer suggest- 
ing that she ask for priority consider- 
ation. Next the plan suggests that 
the consumer clip out the check list 
and take it to her U Plan dealer for 
more specific check up thus placing in 
the dealer’s hand a prospect list of 
consumer needs classified by types of 
appliances and the consumer estimate 
of what she expects to pay determined 
from the 1941 price range of each type 
of equipment. Thus the plan provides 
dealers with all the tools necessary to 
prepare for post-war sales while alert- 
ing them to many immediate service 
prospects and purchases of available 
merchandise. At the same time it ties 
them in with a nationwide effort to 
step up war bond sales. 

“U” Plan consumer advertising for 
1944 includes 40 million full page color 
messages in 14 leading national maga- 
zines throughout 1944 in the following 
media. 

Saturday Evening Post 

Look 

Good Housekeeping 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall's 

Woman's Home Companion 
Better Homes & Gardens 
American Home 

Parents’ 

Sunset 

House Beautiful 

House & Garden 

Farm Journal & Farmers’ Wife 
Electricity on the Farm 

The schedule starts with ads in 
February issues of McCall’s and Ladies 
Home Journal on the stands in January 
and continues with full page color 
advertisements during every month of 
1944 in the magazines mentioned. 


Plan Book Out 


A four color “U” Plan book being 
mailed this month to dealers requesting 
it outlines the 5 easy steps which put 
post war business on the dealers’ books 
today and presents 10 ways in which 
the dealer benefits from applying this 
down to earth formula of post war 
planning. It stresses the need for more 
dealer participation in the war bond 
activities. Then it illustrates the ad- 
vertising campaign and free point of 
sale promotion package to be used b: 
dealers to set up the plan in their 
stores and to identify themselves to 
“U” Plan consumers. It shows the 
dealer how to promote the plan locally 
and how to proceed with consumer to 
get the greatest ultimate benefit fron 
the plan. Plan books are being furn 
ished free by Universal to dealers. 
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HAVE YOU 
HEARD.... 


Frank A. Ross, senior vice presi- 
lent of Stewart-Warner, died recently 
it the age of 60. He was the oldest 
»xecutive with the corporation and was 
argely responsible for the successful 
and widespread use of the vacuum tank 
m automobiles. 


ErrectivE JANUARY 1, 1944, .the 
Majestic Radio & Television Corp.’s 
advertising will be directed by Foote, 
Cone & Belding. 


Mary Revert or Proctor ELectric 
Co. is the new chairman of the Elec- 
trical Women’s Round Table in New 
York City. The Round Table was 
organized in 1925 by women in the 
electrical industry. Frances Loweree 
of Graybar is the new secretary. 


Rectna Corp., Ranway, N. J., have 
just sewn the second white star to their 
Army-Navy “E” pennant. Another 
white star winner is Packard Electric 
Division of General Motors. Still 
another is U. S. Machine Corp. of 
Lebanon, Ind., manufacturers of Wink- 
ler stokers. Curtis Lighting, mean- 
time, have received the “M” award of 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


Howarp BENz, who used to be an 
electrical maintenance assistant at 
GE’s Nela Park, and is now a master 
sergeant in the Army Signal Corps’ 
division in the Mediterranean, has been 
decorated with the Legion of Merit 
medal. 


DEDICATED TO PAST, present and 
future dealers, Harry Alter Co., dis- 
tributors in the Chicago area, have 
issued a booklet called “A Distributor 
Makes Post-War Plans.” To Harry 
Alter’s way of thinking, all post-war 
planning is not being done by manu- 
facturers alone—the distributing trade 
have got plenty of pla.» a-brewing. 


Rotanp R. Davis, assistant to the 
general advertising manager of West- 
inghouse at Pittsburgh, has received 
the Order of Merit, highest award the 
company gives its employees. He has 
been 36 years with the company. 


Proctor Exectric .Co., PHILapeL- 
PHIA, have issued the first copy of a 
house-organ, “Proctor News.” 


THE AVERAGE CITIZEN will probably 
buy a radio during the first six months 
following the peace—and it will be a 
radio-phonograph combination — ac- 
cording to a recent survey by Majestic 
Radio & Television Corp., who spon- 
sored a contest among dealers to get 
consumer Many families 
showed a decided interest and pre- 
ference for FM, according to E. A. 
Tracey, president. 


reactions. 


Steve Kuc ier, president of Good 
Housekeeping Products, Inc., Los 
Angeles, announces that his company 
has just acquired the large store build- 
ing at 3857 So. Western Ave., which 
they have occupied for many years. 
The acquisition was part of their plans 
for post-war expansion, Mr. Kugler 
said. 


James T. Buck ey, chairman of the 
executive committee of Philco Corp., 
has been elected a director of the Fed- 
tral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia for 
: hree-year term beginning January 1, 
944. 











( Years 


THIS LABEL HAS WORKED 
FOR APPLIANCE DEALERS 


THIRTY YEARS of continuous national ‘adver- 
tising—the longest record in the steel industry 
—has fixed the familiar ARMCo triangle trade- 
mark in the public mind. People know this 
symbol stands for basic metal quality in the 
products they buy. This label has helped 
appliance dealers sell millions of refrigerators, 
ranges and washing machines. 

During 1944, Armco national advertising 
will appear in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Newsweek, the Journal, and 
Successful Farming — reaching many people 
who shop at your store. It tells them that 
Armco special-purpose metals will again in- 
sure basic quality in the products you will sell 


Farm 
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after the war. Then you can offer smartly 
designed new appliances with a_ beautiful, 
acid-resisting finish of porcelain on ARMCO 
Ingot Iron. This gleaming surface cannot be 
discolored by heat or stained by fruit or food 
acids. It is as easy to clean as china, yet so 
durable it lasts the life of the appliance. 

The Armco label will help you sell these 
better quality products— assuring customer- 
satisfaction with good profit for your store. 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 531 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 
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FOR YOUR REPUTATION’S SAKE 


SCREWDRIVERS 























... with the transparent, shock-proof 
handles originated by XceLite 


XceLite started the “new era of screwdrivers" — 
the eye-appealing, easier - to-use, longer lasting 
screwdrivers with the clear, shock-proof handles of 
XceLite special plastic. Today XceLite Screwdrivers 
are the standard of comparison, imitated but not 
excelled! In addition to their famous handles, 
XceLite Screwdrivers are known for their high qual- 
ity blades, accurately machined. Here are the ideal 
tools for electrical, mechanical and general use. 
Over 50 sizes and styles, square and round blades. 
Available on satisfactory priority ratings. Details 
Write Dept. N. 


PARK METALWARE CO.., INC. 
Orchard Park New York 


and prices on request. 





XxceL sre] 


QUALITY TOOLS 
PREFERRED BY THE EXPERTS 
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Helping to popularize modern oi! heating appli- ‘wip i=a. 
ances—by providing CONVENIENT, fuel-saving 
cil controls — has been our privilege at A-P for 
many years. This convenience, always a vital sales 





e% = 2% 

( i}: AY 
advantage for dealers, is an operating feature ap- = / 
preciated today by our armed forces, and by thou- “here 7 
sands of satisfied homemakers 
Look for these “dividends” in your post-war ap- AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS 


pliances. Proved in the past, they'll add greater 


COMPANY 


2400 N. Thirty-Second St 


benefits in the future — based on today’s labora- 
tory research at A-P, where designers and engi- 
neers are ready for new control applications that will Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 


pace new progress in oil heating appliance selling. 


Orr. 





FOIL CONTROL VALVES 
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THE DIVIDENDS of (>) DEPENDABILITY — 








DELIVERY ? 





R-48 ney 


In addition to our government contracts for Wireless and Telegraph 
Instruments we have a factory stock of most all of these items tor 
immediate shipment on orders with AA-5.or higher rating. 





HERE'S THE INFORMATION ON 
THESE SIGNAL PRODUCTS 


RATING? 


Telegraph and 
Wireless Keys 








If you are not getting our 
weekly factory stock list 
send for your copy. 











SIGNAL PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS 


OB-8 light duty %", OB-4 standard duty %” and 
. . are obtain- 
able on A-9 or higher rated orders. 


OB-5 standard duty 2”. 





V-318 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Menominee, Michigan 
Offices in ali Principal Cities 


RIA 
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VENT AND EXHAUST FANS 


Ventilating and exhaust fans, available on orders 
as follows: 10” through 16”. Send executed Form 
WPB-1319 (formerly PD-556) to us. 18” through 24” 
—AA-5 or higher rating. 


T 






































@Justa 
whale of a business 
for Everhot dealers will be 
on the doorstep when “happy days are 
here again”. And . . . Everhot factories 
are ready to start production the in- 
stant the authority to do so shall be is- 
sued. And . . . Everhot electric roast- 
ers, heaters and other products will be 
allotted to the trade in the proportion 
shown by the record of previous pur- 
chases. No need to send in orders now 
—the line already is formed. Then 
as always you and your customer can 
depend on Everhot. 


pnopucrs bivsion 


THE SWARTZBAUGH 


MANUFACTURING CO 





FOUNDED 1884..Toledo, 0. 


ROASTERS - APPLIANCES 
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SWEET’S 
FILES 


for I9Q44 carry 
the story of 








TECHNICAL DATA AND 
PRICE INFORMATION 
SHOULD BE IN YOUR FILES 
- ASK FOR IT-TODAY 


A list of users in industry would 
look like “who's who” 
materiel production. Where glare 
exists, this new lamp is now ac- 
cepted as a necessity. Try it. 
Technical data and sample will be 
sent without obligation to you. 


2 
Electrical distributors now selling 
lamps are invited to write us. Testi- 
mony of industrial users adequat«ly 
supported by qualified scientific ©e- 
search assures turnover. Lamp con- 
tract renewals are simplified if you «r¢ 
“in’’. Sell Verd-A-Ray. It’s “V" Day 
Incandescent Lighting - Here NO. 


SAVE ELECTRIC CORP 
TOLEDO 5, OHIO 
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Albert Lea Surveys Prospects 








o CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 

ment age and some children were at war labor force of 6,561 and you see 
work at the present moment. Further- that Albert Lea will only have a po- 
more, a certain number of the town’s _ tential of 593 persons unemployed after 
children reached maturity and had be-__—‘ the war. 

come part of the potential working Net of the whole thing shows that 


force. A survey made of all employers 
gave there figures: 








Unemployed in 1943............... 200 
Employed in 1943..... 5,455 
Total wartime labor force (1943).... 5,655 
A survey of employers showed: 
Returning from armed forces. . 1,012 
Returning from farms ............. 125 
Returning from other regions....... 250 
Growth and maturity of population 
CE certo. elie ore 428 
1,815 


To a wartime labor force of 5,655 
you must add the number of returning 
men after the war, 1,815, which means 
a total of 7,470 people to provide jobs 
for. Of these 125 will be returning to 
farms, 50 to other regions and 734 will 
not seek postwar jobs. Subtract these 
from our total of 7,470 and you can 
see that Albert Lea will have a post- 
war labor force of 6,561 souls. 

That was where the value of the 
survey came in. An electrical dealer 
knowing how much of a demand existed 
for appliances could figure on what 
basis he could operate after the war. 
An automobile dealer knowing how 
many cars were wanted could get some 
inkling of what the future will be like 
and how many people he could employ. 
From this Albert Lea industry was 
able to guess the number of jobs that 
it could provide and these jobs totted 
up to 5,968. Subtract this from a post- 


nearly any community can almost raise 
itself by its own boot straps if it looks 
over the picture carefully. It makes 
it obvious that towns can get along 
without doles from our dwindling fed- 
eral credit structure. Furthermore, 
the survey has given every business 
man confidence that he can count on 
a number of years of normal operation 
and not expect an overwhelming drop 
in business after the war ends. 


The Farm Income Riddle 


Where the town may be kidding 
itself lies in its estimate for postwar 
farm income. In 1941 the farm income 
was $7,316,000. In 1943 it was $20,- 
164,000. To believe that farm prices 
are going to hold up after the war and 
yield an income of $19,416,000—which 
is what the planners believe—takes a 
great deal of faith. With inflation, 
yes. But inflation will also bounce up 
the prices of other merchandise. Farm- 
ers apparently have expected to buy 
appliances at prewar prices, and enjoy 
war prices for their produce. This is 
not likely to happen. Nevertheless, 
even scaled down, the Albert Lea sur- 
vey is valuable in its ability to give 
every business man a glimpse of just 
what he can expect after the war, and 
this will enable him to plan with con- 
fidence—a step which will give stability 
about a future in which most people 
have vague fears. 





OTHER FACTS THAT ROUND OUT THE ALBERT LEA 
PICTURE 


The town had 889 retail workers in 1943, and expects to be able 


to employ 1,072 in 194x. 


ancies are: 


Factory 

(emp. 1737 in 1940) 
Recreation 
Transportation 


(taxis, garages, street transit).... 


Personal service 


eee eee eeeeeee 


Some 119 work for wholesalers, and 
the number will jump to 156 postwar. 


Other business expect- 


(B. parlors, barbers, laundry, dry 


cleaners) 
Restaurants, hotels 


Professional, teachers 
Government 


Banks, financial inst. ..... 


1943 194x 

coersesees 2,675 2,792 
soeccecees 37 40 
312 399 

Soedeweves 130 146 
pbemncr ees 194 191 
Sceerecces 47 50 
ace eenewes 326 349 
ince eieee 230 262 


Farms are not static either, with a rural picture changing and 
Sb 


shifting : 


Number farms in Co....... 
Number owner-operators . 


Number renters 


*Estimate. 
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1939 ©1943 1946* 

2,864 2,900 2,960 

. 1,791 1,865 1,900 

1,073 1,045 = 1,060 
1944 








7m ° ° 
BEFORE THE WAR — Voss Washers were distinguished by their per- 


formance and their safety — with the famous Voss “Electro-Safe"’ 
Wringer (The World's Safest), an outstanding feature. 


DURING THE WAR — Voss Washers have proved how well they could 
stand up under unusual demands. Voss Dealers know their unusually 
low service requirements . . . so low that it's almost unbelievable. 


AFTER THE WAR — Voss Washers with “Electro-Safe" Wringers 
will be back with other exclusive Voss improvements. 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO., bavenrorr, iowa 


Quality Washers Since 1876 
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UNDISPLAYED RATE: 


$'.00 per line 
minimum $4 00 
type Discount 10% full 
nsertions 


or fraction per inser 


First line smal 


vance for 4 consecutive 


payment in ad 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Parts, Services & Accessories 





$12.50 per inch per insertion. 
on request. 
one column—4 columns—48 
page.) 


DISPLAYED RATE: 

Contract rates 
(An advertising inch is %" on 
inches to @ 















WASHING MACHINE REPLACEMENT PARTS & SUPPLIES 


Aerobell—Boss—Gainaday—Laundry Queen 


Sunnysuds—Woodrow and 
WRINGER ROLLS—LUB 


We have a PARTS JOBBER near you 


Address on request. 


The FRANTZ MANUFACTURING G 





Thirty Other Makes 
RICANTS—BELTS 


Walter A. Frantz 


President 
— 


125} DUEBER AVE., S.W. 


CANTON 6, OHIO 








Especially Designed for 
Paid Agymante Radio Dealers 
A direct, eas 
an expert a 


$ R 5 0 BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


derstand system, devised by 
un tant in your line of business. It 
is in practical use by many dealers everywhere 


THE KNAPHURST COMPANY 


522 S. Clinton Street Chicago 7, Mlinois 


FREE ®;.);."s; FREE 


Washing Ma hine & Vacuum Cleaner Parts. 
Save money by erdering all your supplies 
from one d-»pendable source. 

Ovality, Service, Low Prices 


MIDWEST APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 
2722 W. Division St. Chicago, Ill. 



































(Classified Advertising) 
SELLING : " " : MERCHANDISE 
EMPLOYMENT : OPPORTUNITIES : BUSINESS 
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EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG! 





REAL VALUES 


on 
REFRIGERATION 
& Electric Stove PARTS 


such as 
Oven Heating Units 
Surface Units 
Oven Switches 
Thermostat Controls 
Stove Lights 
Unit Heating Elements 


See 











400 N. Sangamon St. 
Chicago 22, Ill 








SPECIALTIES 





Electric Mungle Roll Pads and Covers 
Vacuum Cleaner Bags, 
and covers, 
Textile Specialty Co., W. 


Ironing Board Pads 
washer and ironer covers. Ohio 
54th Cleveland, O. 





Received by 
February 


New Advertisements 
January 28th will appear in the 


issue subject to space limitations 








ONE STOP 


MACHINES 


ROCHESTER-4 N. Y. 





SERVICE 
PARTS 
FOR ALL 
WASHING 













WRINGER 
ROLLS 


24 HOUR SERVICE 


Dust Bags for Cleaners 
155-157-159 State St. 

















WASHING MACHINE PUMP HOSE 


3 Huguenot St., New Rechelle, N. Y. 


Apex #42191 $1.50 Dozen 
Easy 700481 1.00 Dozen 
"1900" 31627A 2.00 Dozen 





MARK HEISNER, INC. 


Distributors Washing Machine Parts 















for all makes 
WASHER & CLEANER PARTS 
Goodrich Wringer Rolls 
410 Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 
2221 Riverside Drive, Houston, Texas 
Phone: Leigh 4402 


Ot tw £3 f 


VACUUM & APPLIANCE co 





This 
WHERE 


Section 













TO BUY 


supplements other advertising in this issue 
with these additional announcements of prod- 
ucts and services essential to efficient and eco- 
nomical operation in the field of Electrical 
Merchandising. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 




















“Plan and Build in ‘44 For After the War’ 





Meet the ke Dp post war ‘ 
wit! I - . P . . . 
your af i 
sation 4 4 A 4 
ren e 
W PW -638, } trical Merchandising 
W. 42nd t New Y 5. N. ¥ 


Mr. Home Appliance Manufacturer 


weak appreciate opportunity of 
Commission. 


PIERRE L. MILES CO. 


20 No. Wacker Dr. Chicago (6) 


‘negotiating with you. 

















FRACTIONAL H-P MOTORS 


1,000 Russell 1/40th H-P Motors. 

400 G-E and Westg. 1/20th H.P. Motors 
1,000 Fan Blades, Theostats, assorted 
Fan Duty and General Purpose. 


H. U. MANN 


540 Loke Shore Drive CHICAGO 








Arthur Swanson and Associates‘ 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


EXECUTING PRODUCT DESIGNS 
FOR POST WAR MANUFACTURING 


540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, If. 
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ARMY-NAVY "E" TO SIMPLEX Award of the Army-Navy honor, 
excellence, was made Nov. 30 to the American lroning Machine Co. 
Leading officials from American Ironing Machine, Barlow & Seelig, 
the armed forces made presentation and acceptance speeches 











coveted "E" 
at Algonquin, |i 
and officers fro 





Continental Radio 
Becomes Admiral Corp. 


name of its own Ad- 
Continental Radio and 
Television Corp., Chicago, has offi- 
cially changed its name to Admiral 
Corp., according to a recent announce- 
ment by Ross D. Siragusa, president. 
The change in the company’s name, 
Mr. Siragusa said, was part of their 
planning program. The Ad- 
miral plant is now utilizing double its 
former space and personnel in the 
production of radio equipment for the 
armed services. 

Siragusa made it clear that the dis- 
tributor and the dealer figure promi- 
nently in all of the Admiral’s plans. 


Adopting the 


miral radio, 


post-war 


JANUARY, 





1944—ELECTRICAL MERCHAND!: ING 


“We have always felt,” he said, 
“that the distributor-to-dealer method 
of merchandising is essential to 
radio business. In the unsettled mar- 
ket we will find after the war, the 
place of the distributor will be even 
more important. When it is remem- 
bered that the mortality rate among 
distributors during 1943 has created 
an actual shortage, and that the manu- 
facturers with greatly increased 
productive capacity will be competing 


n 


for sales outlets, it is clear that the 
surviving dealers will have a st ong 
position in the industry. 

“More than 300 distributors .1avé 
already signified their intentic of 


taking on the Admiral line. Cont acts 
are being prepared now and wi! be 
executed by March, 1944.” 
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with bperti 


Today, many of the 
outlines of future 
developments are 
brought into ever-sharper 
relief through scientific 
research. Of those who are 
actively engaged in defining the 
pattern of things to come, Sperti, 
Inc. is an organization worthy of 
continued attention, 






For beyond Sperti are laboratories de- 
voted to pure research, staffed by world- 
famous scientists. 


Out of theory into workable fact . . . into 
products ... these scientists will bring impor- 
tant advances for the postwar world in the 
field of electronics, irradiation, fluorescent 
lighting, sun lamps and many others. 


Such products will open new markets, enrich 
old ones, bring greater profits to appliance 
distributors and dealers. 


Z operti 


PA 
ee 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, MANUFACTURING @ CINCINNATI, OHIO 












POSTWAR 
DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 


FOR PELCO “FREEZ-ALL” CABINETS 


After the war a great new mar- 
ket for home freeze food cabinets 





sure you they will possess ex- 
ceptional selling advantages, but 





will be ready to harvest. It has 
been developed by rationing, 
victory garfdens, canning prob- 
lems and a tremendous amount 
of. publicity. 

PELCO —a long experienced 
manufacturer of electric bever- 
age coolers—will be in the busi- 
ness with a full line of home 


important as that may be, on 
top of that we will have a prop- 
osition of unequalled interest 
to distributors. 

Please let us put you on our 
mailing list to receive market 
data, literature, information 
about our extensive promotional 
plans, sales and service train- 








freeze units. In appearance, and 


¢ : ing, and, finally, when circum- 
with outstanding features we as- 


stances permit, our prices and 
discounts. 





Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 914, McClun Street, Bloomington, Hilleols 
Please send literature, market data, promotional plans 

and other interesting information on the P 

FREEZ-ALL food cabinet 


REEZ-ALL 


FOOD CABINET Ativan 
* Executive 


Company . 

















PELCO refrigerators and coolers manufactured by refrigera- 

















tion division PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., Bloomingtea, If. 
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A VIsiIT To THE Horton Mrs. Co., 


reveals the usual big volume on in- 
dustrial design on the desk of Presi- 
dent A. E. Askerberg. 

neers are so busy, he 
they have t 


Company engi- 
explains, that 
go outside for new after- 


the-war id Incidentally, the in- 
terior t Horton plant does not 
bear the remotest resemblance to what 

did five years ago. There is a lot of 


precision machinery in there and it is 
going to be a big factor in after-the- 
war production. 


THE NEW ASSOCIATION between Ray 
Turnbull, president of Edison General 
Electric Appli ance Co., and Ralph 
Cordiner, assistant to the president, 
Gerard General Electric, is 
just like Old Home Week. For both 
Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Cordiner got 
their start together up in the Pacific 


Northwest and have been friends since 
boyhood. 


Sw ype 


Pierre L. MILes, veteran 
salesman, is back in Chic 


range 
igo, after six 
months in Canada, which he spent in 
his cabin in the woods. Plump as a 
partridge, he Ley t shi yw he was forced 
to live on a diet cons sting of venison, 
trout, wild turkeys, quail, all cooked 
for him by Mrs. Miles (Frances Weed- 
man, the economist. ) 


NOT MANY PEOPLE KNow that Clar- 
ence Frantz of Apex Electrical Mfg. 
Co., has a completely equipped farm 
south of Cleveland. A farm 
self, Mr. Frantz remembers the drudg- 
ery that used to go with most of the 
chores. Today he is surprised that 
his youngsters like to spend their 
summers on his farm working. The 


difference between them days and now 


boy him- 


lies in the mechanized equipment— 
which takes all the sting out of the 
job and makes it 


pleasur« 


more or less a 


GEORGE TURNEY r ot 
Houston, 
Texas, distributor has just been turned 
loose from the U. S. Air Corps, where 
he spent a lot of his time 
machine gun 


General Products Co., 


behind a 


TALK 


Visitors AT THE GRANT SALE of 
Samuel Insull’s personal property not 
long ago in Chicago would have wit- 
nessed an attentive visitor—Joseph T. 
Schilling of the Des Moines Electric 
Light Co., who popped into the auction 


while passing her Joe bought two 
lovely wood carvings for $11. 
Dett R1izor or Dexter has been 


whizzing back and forth from a 
to Washington these days. He always 
carries a pack of cards and defies any- 
one to take him on at bridge. 


WHILE THE LATE R. D. 
Dexter had the 


Hunt of 
reputation of being 
a literary man, nevertheless i did not 
enjoy a . D. Long 
of the Dexter Company = two liter- 
Robert Long, who used to 
300 ft. radio 
light bulbs, became 
a cartoonist and now is editor of 
Modern Lit The other boy 
Lawrence, as advertising 
Nyal Drug Co. The 
father has — his originality by 
inventing a hemp rope machine which 
he sold for $7, 000. 


monopoly on it. 


irv sons. 

climb to the top or the 
, 

tower and change 


hography. 
carries on 


e 1 
nanager or tne 


CRIME MAGAZINES HAVE BEEN FULL 
for years yf tales of the exploits of 
‘Killer’ Burke, one of the famous 
Capone machine gunners. It so hap- 


pens that Bill Edwards of the 1900 Cor- 








| 
| 


yt atic in service department bought the | 


De 
Kil six acres and home near St 
J see he was finally captured. 
N 


hbors tell 


vited Burke, 


1 tale of how they in- 

posed as a retired 
business man, to go hunting with them. 
“You'll have to show me how to use 


a gun,” said Burke, “I never shot one.’ 


had been 
shooting 


Che joke was that after he 
istructed he couldn’t resist 
the pants off 
very difficult angle 


of a couple of quail with 
shots. “Actually, 
all this fellow v di 1 was to practice shoot- 
ing,” relayed Bill Edwards. “There are 
fragments of clay pigeons over every 
square inch of the farm. He 


1 


room full of guns and ammunition, 


enough to blow up the entire town of 


St. Joe, I guess.” 

























AND REMEMBER THE 12-CUBIC FOOT BOX THAT STOOD RIGHT 
HERE THAT WE THOUGHT WE WERE GOING TO BE STUCK WITH? 
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By Way of Introduction By L. E. Moffatt 


Index of Saturation, iii, 8 1944.. 


Sales and Retail Value of Electrical Merchandise 
During Pre-War Years 


i 


The American farm family, with record income and purchasing power 
will look to electrical equipment to increase their productive capacity. 


Albert Lea Surveys Its Prospects By Tom F. Blackburn... 
Albert Lea Minnesota estimates how many of its home folks can have 
jobs when the war is over. 


Light For Years to Come By H. Freeman Barnes........ 


In the post-war world homes, hi 


hways, streets, stores and factories 
will be sold new standards of hig 


illumination—a vast and receptive 
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That means this Russian Couple is helping 
you sell washers ... and we hope soon! 


yodka! Who 


ustom 


of ce 


ever inve 


th 


nted this 


old 


g only 





l. ond so in 1944 Laura Lovell and her funny friends are at it again telling 
people in national magazines about the advantages of home laundry and 
Lovell-equipped washers! And now there are four major magazines on the 
list! The Saturday Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, True Story and Parents’, 
an audience of 8,907,877 people! And literally millions of them are waiting 


only until washers are again on sale to buy and buy—from you! 


Frankly, we believe that washers will be manufactured again—soon. But 
we do not believe that the early postwar washers will be so radically differ- 
ent. As usual, the better ones will be equipped with Lovell Pressure Cleansing 
Wringers. So when you again have washers to sell you will find that as 
always Lovell is the ‘“‘wringer that helps sell the washer.” 


NINE REASONS WOMEN WANT LOVELL 


1. Modern design. 5-Quick, positive pressure release, 
2. Hand-made rolls. 6. Instant reset lever. 


3. Rustproof steel frames. 7 «Automatic drain flumes. 


4. Balanced adjustable pressure. 8.Oilless, soilless bearings, 


9. Automatic safety clutch on DeLuxe Models. 





Another “Retail-Minded” Program from Kelvinator 


SEPT 


al 


A Complete and Usable Plan of 
Action Offered Appliance 
Retailers... 


Every day brings us closer to that time when 
elec tric appliance Cs will avain be ay ailable for 
retail sale. This new Post-War Planning Guide 
ean be of tremendous assistance to Kelvinator 
retailers in organizing their plans and laying the 
groundwork for an operation to handle both the 
sudden, immediate post-war appliance demand 
and the long-pull business of the years to come. 
The first complete plan to help retailers chart 
their back-to-business activities, this contribu- 
tion to sound appliance retailing, is another 
example of Kelvinator’s foresight and “retail- 
minded” action in wartime! 


Provides a Framework to Build on... 


This Kelvinator Post-War Planning Guide isn’t 
just an essay on post-war markets... it’s a 
practical, down-to-earth pattern for organizing 
a retailer's own operation, a framework for his 
own facts and figures. It gets right down to 
business and deals with his own individual prob- 
lems. It brings up direct questions and tells how 
to go about finding the answers. The result can 
be a factual means of selecting the merchandise 
to sell, the volume to plan on getting, the sales 
organization required, and the selling space 
needed to work in. In every case, the planning is 
based on what the retailer knows is right for 


his own individual business! 


Covers Post-War Appliance Problems 


Every retail problem can be organized under one 


ol the seven main headings found in the ( suide eee 


. The Market 

. The Appliances to Sell 

. Store or Appliance Department 
. Selling Organization 

. Advertising and Promotion 

. Creative Selling 


. Replacement Business 


Sound answers to problems under all of these. 
ean be arrived at through the procedure set up 
Needed 


in this amazingly simple planning kit. 


facts that will prove useful in ig for to- 
morrow are outlined on a cons S. basis for 
individual analysis. gs 

A Constant Up-To-Date gs 

of Post-War Topics . . 

Planning for peace prosperity is a fH.. 
job and an activity of vital importance 
are 7 indexed folders in the kit. And % 
folders with blank indexes for the retailer ‘oe 
individual data. In this compact package h 


keep an active ready-reference file on re ring | 
of articles, clippings, advertisements, notes fr SE. 
literature from manufae “> 


meetings, statistics, 


turers; in fact, everything that may have 


bearing on post-war business. It’s a plan and 


work program for the kind of appliance operation 


that will be essential if a retailer is to realize the 
full benefits of the post-war years. 


PAR PLING APT 


Another Result of ““Retail-Minded” 
Action in Wartime .. . 


This Kelvinator Post-War Planning Cuide is 
tangible proof of our desire to help the retailers 
who will be selling Kelvinator appliances when 
they are again available. It’s another convincing 
piece of evidence of Kelvinator’s consistent 
*Retail-Minded” Action in Wartime! Kelvin. 
ator retailers may obtain the Post-War Planning 
Guide at no cost, upon request to their local 
Kelvinator Zone or Distributor. 


The men ond women of the Propeller D/vi-ion of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation have been awarded, ond 
proudly fly and wear, the famous Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ for 
High Achievement in War Production 
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